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My LORD, 


the character of that HR Ro, 
| whoſe travels. I relate; and to whom 


could I offer a picture of fo fine a ge- | 
nius and fo. generous a mind, but tg a 


ww. of Your Loxpsn1y's taſte? _ 
The ſingular friendſhip with which 


Your Lorpsnte honours me gave riſe 


t this. undertaking ; and my obliga- 


S tions 


HE moſt „ virtues "amd" is 
nl the brighteſt talents formed = 
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juſtice, as well as 


9 e N of, 
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DEDICATION. 
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tions are of ſuch a natnre, that to let 


paſs the preſent opportunity of acknow- . 
ledging them, would be the higheſt in- 
ingratitude. Accept 
this mark of the inviolable eren 


i — 


eee Rs; 7-4 1 bee 
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VER e the. firſt . of. Tur 8 
| „ TRAVELS or Crkus, the Author has 
liſtened with: reſpect and deference to the 
judgment of the Publick ; and as ſeveral ſpe- 
cious objections have been made to the work, 
and mam real faults diſcovered in it, his de- 
ſign in this Preface is to give the beſt. anſwer. 
he can to the one, and to acquaint the reader 
with what he has done to correct the other. 
The moſt general defect in the former ede 
| tions, is the inaction of Cyrus, who through 
the whole courſe of his travels has too much 
of the indolent Philoſopher, and too little of 
the Hero, who was one day to be the con- 
queror of Aſia. . The nature of this work not 
requiring the Action of an epick poem, this 
fault might have been ee the Author 
has nevertheleſs ſubmitted to the jud ment of 
the Publick, and has made Cyrus act in the 
ſeveral countries through which he paſſes; 
and this without departing from the character 
1 a young Hero upon his travels, or ſhock- 
ing the reader with tales and 6&tions that 
have no foundation in antiquity. Beſides this 


general defect, e are others TRAN. to 
GR, | «112 RH + 


— 


rr 
* 


vi PREFACE 
In the firſt, the narration is too 0. . 
1 the reader feels à tender concern fr 
aſlandana, loves her and fears to loſe her; 
nevertheleſs ſhe diſappears on a ſudden, and 
this epiſode concludes | tos 'abruptly. It has 


been ikewiſe obſerved; that there is no rela- 
tion between the virtuous love of Cyrus yl 


8 and the criminal paſſion of Stry- 
us for Zarina. Nor is this all, Camby! oe. 
and Mandana conſent to their ſon's marriage, 


_. contrary to all the rules of good policy. The 

Author hopes he has corrected theſe faults, 

by the additions made to the firſt book, where 
he g 


ives a view of che Political We of Aſia 


min Cyrus's time. 


In the ſecond book. 40 1 85 ithor 15 W be 
ſigned a proper motive 125 Cyrus's 3 . jo 89 0 
| Tee Zoroaſter 5) the ec ion of it It- ſent 
this, The, Princg. of 59 5 © 
tain, a! contempr;for Religi gion, 11. 7 to 
guard him againſt this danger Hyſtaſpes, his 
governor, ee him to ma Male Io tht to the 
Magi: -the.; repreſentation which Zoroaſter 
makes of the wonders of nature, and the 
aAmiable ideas he gives of the Divinity, ſatisf ? 
his doubts Ky ſettle his mind; and while he. 
is thus inſtructed by philoſophical reaſonings, 
Which could not be ſuppoſed very agreeable _ 
to a young Princeſs accuſtomed to the gaieties 
. and diverſions of the court of Ecbatana, the 
Author to > amuſe gan has introduced 

che 


ide wives of the Magi 8 


EAC E. _ 
of the Goddeſs Myſhra; this deſcription bog 


K ſerve Eo introduction to 1 
the Theo 


proper diviſi 


e Perſians, and makes a 

ak, 25 roaſter” 8 e upon 75 
natural philoſophy ander 
The third bock was a 
was no action; the e piſode of Amenophis was 


2 chere | 


_- thought intereſting 6a, but Cyrus ſeemed 
do be for OTE En only by 
: 4 og The Author has found means to 


make this Prince preſent at the revolutions of 


4 


Egypt, without e 3 a priſoner with A- 
pries, or countena e Uſurpation of Aa. 
maſis, diſplaying N eat hi his ee | 
virtues and hereick ſentiments; . + * | 

In the fourth and fifth books the Spartans: 


and Athenians were put to a great expence of 
kill and ſhips only to amuſe Cyrus. do 
Kills 


and maims ſome of the Athletæ in t 
in order to give a luſtre to his heroes, 
* iz Author had exceeded the liberty taken: 


by the Latin n poet. To correct this fault, he 


related in his fourth bock the war between 


the Lacædemonians and Tegeans, 1 is 

by FHerodotus, and which happened preciſely 
at the time when Cyrus is ſuppoſed to be at 
Sparta. This e iſode as given the Author - 

occaſion to unfold, in a more extenſive man- 


ner, the political ſtate of Sparta, and the dif- 
en opinions of Poly bius and Plutarch con- 


. _ cerning- LY 


I © _ NE F CE 
13 cernin r deſigns of Lyctrgu 8. in 1 
and inftitutions of government, In che fifth 
| book. a ſea fight is fuppoſed between Megacles 
and Piliftratus, when the Perſian Prince » wer 
into Attica, . 
Ins the. ſixth Ahoy © Pythag ras. een 
HAY clearly that thought could not e a property 
of matter; but it was neceſſary ſome pages 
Hould be added, to evince that we have no 
- reaſon. to belieye that extenſion and thought 
are properties of the ſame ſubſtance ; and that — 
the ſyſtem of Spinoza, (who is meant by A- 
naximander) is a ſeries of looſe rene 
without any demonſtration, © af 
The Author has made a conſiderable addi. 
| tion to the ſeventh book with regard to the 
_ religion of the Tyrians and the death of A- 
donis. He thought he might take 3 
of this beautiful part of Mythology to explai 
the ancient tradition common to oft all 
nations concerning. a middle God, who was. 
to exp nate and deffroy moral evil by his on 
great Feten. As the Phoeniicians live 
near Judea, they might Mbly have clearer 
ideas of religion, than other nations, and this 
bare poſſibility may perhaps juſtify that new 
_ epiſode. However, it would be unreaſonable 
td expect that hat i put in the mouth of 
each Philoſopher” relating ta the religion of 
his own country ſhould be found word for 
| Re. in the ancients. The Author of m_ 


| PREFACE. +0 
Has. Fr wrought into a connected ſyſtem the 


moſt beautiful hints of antiquity, in order to 


unfold the great principles of religion, and 
ſhew that all nations ib 


, fuſed. 


In che laſt ag. ſeveral important rellec- 
tions are added to give more accuracy to the 
reaſonings of Eleazar, and more ſtrength to 
the diſcourſe of Daniel: the latter proves the 
ſupernatural eſtabliſhment of religion by the 
only proper method for it, that 1 + ro ſay, by 
a relation; of facts; but his diſcourſe at pre- 
{ent contains ſeveral” corroborative hints, to 
ſhew. that cheſe facts are inconteſtible.. And 
EL he refers Cyrus to the accompliſhment. © 

prophecies in his own perſon, as an in- 
bi 5 oble prove of WE the. truths he, hs 

© The Author la made fe ſeveral 30 dienst 

his diſcourſe on the ancient M. thology, in 
order to ew, that as all the clio of the 


| i Pagans ſuppoſe the reality of the three ſtates 


of the world, fo all the Pagan Diyinities-n 
be reduced to-one ſupreme God, the principal 
of all beings, a Goddeſs his wife, ſiſter, or 
daughter, and a middle God, who is his ſon,. 
his repreſentative or vicegerent.. "Beſides theſe. 
additions, which are the moſt important, there 
are many others leſs conſiderab e, which the 
.Author thought Secelſary, to render the tran- 
A 5 ſitions 


ö W 
%. 


from; the beginning, 
Tome des of thoſe principles more or leſs con- - 


4 


„ PREFACE. 5 
tions more ly and - natural, 'the narration 
 more.connetted, the principles 5 palpable, 
_ - and the reaſonings 1 \oancluſiye T hig is 
what the Author has done, to at - the real 
faulty in the former editions of his work. 
The objections, to which he thinks he can 
give a ſolid anſwer, without changing any 


5 thing 1 in his Plan. ate as follow. 


I. To begin with the- leaſt important of 
"them, it has been objected, that the Author 
Ba pl tary, and that he has in ſeveral places 
ated whole. pages from the Biſhop of 
Meaux's univerſal. hiſtory, M. de Tourrett's 
hiſtorical preface, Dr. Cuthworth?'s intellectual 
ſyſtem, and the life of Hay-Ebn-Yokdan, 
Franflated from the Arabick. 
ITcͤ7hꝓeſe pretended thefts impoſed at firſt upon 
| thoſe who were not in a condition to conſult 
| the originals; but upon a ſtrict examination, 
the injuſtice and ignorance of the nag ap- 
peared. The third book which treats of an- 
| - cient Egypt contains ſeveral remarks, of which 
there is not the leaſt trace in the Biſhop _ WA 
3 Meaux's vaiverſal hiſtory. The Author has 
| indeed in ſome places followed the tranſlation 
made by that Prelate of certain paſſages, in 
Diodorus Siculus, Herodotus and Strabo : 
but is a man a plagiary, becauſe in his cita- 
tions from the ancients he chuſes rather to 
follow a good tranſlation than a bad one? 
1 5 So 


* 


. except certain paſſages 


dea of a fav 


NR FIT K (x 
80 in comparing M. dc Toutreits preface 
Wi fifth books of this work, 
the reader will ind nothing common to them, 
purely hiſtorical. The 
life of Hay-Ebn-Yokdan, tranſlated from the 
Arabick into Latin by Dr. Pocock, has no 


reſemblance with the Author's. hiſtory of. 
Hermes the ſecorid,. unleſs: it. be. the general 


is not the leaſt likeneſs either in the matter or 
in the method of. the. reaſoning. Tie Arahian: | 
Philoſopher begins with: very refined diſquiſi- 
tions in anatomy, paſſes thence to metap yii-- 
_cal diſcuſſions,.. WE concludes with the dreams 
of the Mahometan contemplatives. All the 
Author's reaſonings are, on the contrary, ſo 
managed, that they, do not exceed the capa- 
city. of a common good underſtanding, who 
has no other inſtructor than nature: he has 
endeavoured ſo to introduce his ideas, as not 
5 3 the bounds of probability, to 
range each. truth in its proper place, to mix 
ſpeculacon with ſentiment, and to raiſe the 
ſoul by eaſy and natural gradations to the 
knowledge Ba love of the firſt Being. Laſtly, 
as to Dr. Cudworth, notwithſtanding his miſ- 
takes and want of method, he had penetrated 
farther into the myſteries of antiquity. than: 
the moſt part of Criticks ; nevertheleſs: this 
learned man ſays nothing of the three ſtates: 


1 75 of. the world, which are the foundation of all 


e that: 


＋ 


* 


e brou ht up in a deſert; there 


— 
» . 
— 


8 PREFACE. 


that the Author of Coe 2 u wi oY 
= ligion-'"Far from being a plagiary; 
not conſulted enough Docter — 4 
- emarks: concerning wo three forms of the 
Divinity; he has made more uſe of them in 
this edition, but has always. quoted Nr or 
| re e e ent r in 


5 5801 Halit in re 1 
1. It is thought that ae lden, in which 
dhe Author ſpeaks of loye, are related with 
too much rapidity, ſo that the reader has not 
| _ N to OO moved and trat- 
5 : | Ort: £0 
3 Te this it may eee chat thoſe fto- 
ries are related by perſons who ought not to 
launch out into love ſpeeches, tender ſenti- 
ments and ſprightly images. The ancients 
are very ſparing in words when the ſituation 
and circumſtances ſpeak ſufficiently of them- 
ſelves. When Homer is to paint the charms 
of Helen, he does it by a ſingle ſtroke; ſne 
goes into the council of the old men, they 
fix their eyes upon her, are diſcompoſed, and 
ſuſpend their deliberations. When Virgil 
makes Dido ſpeak, her words are few, but 5 
each word is a ſentiment : the tender paſſions 
loſe their force and their delicacy when they 
become too eloquent. Beſides, all the Au- 
thor's fictions, where love is the object, are 
in the two firſt books, and tend to preſerve | 
"pri from the follies of N by ſhewing 
” him, 


% 


PREFACE. ii 


him, not ſo) much the ſweets of Ive, as the 
bitter effects of it: as ſoon as he attains to 
a riper age, Caſſandana dies, and the hero 


begins his travels. Thus hiſtory ſimply re- 


| lavea facts as they happen, without endeavour- 
ing after the intrigues, e N en 
eee of n 
i. Some object that the 8 of Cyrits 
"arc not well imagined, and that any other 
hero would have fuited better with the Au- 
thorꝰs project than the conqueror of Aſia. 
Conquerors have generally no other view 


in extending their dominion, than to ſatisfy 


their unbounded ambition: Cyrus on the 
- contrary made uſe of his victories to procure 

the happineſs of the Ges pong nations. The 
Author's intention in making ehoice of fuch 
2 Prince was to ſhew, that courage, great ex- 


ploits and military talents may indeed excite 


our admiration, but do not form the character 
of a true hero, without the addition of viſ- 
dom, virtue and noble ſentiments. In order 
to form ſuch a hero, it was thought allowable 
t6 make him travel; and the filence of Xeno- 
phon, who ſays nothing in his Cyropædia of 
what happened to Cyrus from his ſixteenth to 
his fortieth year, leaves the Author at liberty 
to imagine. this fiction. The relation of the 


Prince's travels furniſhes an occaſion to de- 


ſcribe the religion, manners and politicks of 


the 


— 


* . 


W's 
* 


—_— 


- 


tte ſeveral countries through which he paſſes.. 
Iheſe travels cannot ſurely-appear unnatural; 
a prudent Prince like Cambyſes, a father who: 
is ſuppoſed to be informed of the oracles con- 

vVerning the future greatneſs of His ſon, a tri-- 
butary King who knows the danger of ſend-- 
ing the young Prince à ſecond time to the 
court of Eobatana, ought to be ſenſible that 
Cyrus at twenty-five years of age could not 
better employ his time during the interval of 
profound peace, than by travelling into E-- © 
| pr and Greece. It was neceſſary to nv 
rince who was to be one day the founder 
and lawgiver. of a mighty empire, to accom— 
Pliſh. his high deſtiny by acquiring in each 
country ſome knowledge Ss, age his great. 
1 Is there any thing ſtrained in all this? 

- No other hero could anſwer the Author's in- 
tention; had he made any other Prince tra- 
vel, he would have Joſt all the advantages he 
has drawn from the choice of Cyrus, as the. 

deliverer of the people of God, as contempo- 
rary with the great men with whom he con- 
ſults, and as living in an age, the learning, 
manners and events of which could alone be 
ſuitable to the deſign of this work. 751 


o 


IV. Thoſe. who make no diſtinction be- 
tween the plan of Telemachus and that of 
Cyrus, continually cry out, that there is no 
unity of action in the latter. 3 
e Nothing 


— 


* 


5 k E F AC E. r. 
Nothing 1 is more unreaſonable tham to com- 
re two works of ſuch different natures; in- 
ruction is indeed the aim of both, bur they: | 
are not formed upon the ſame originals; * 
bd. Telemachus writes a „ pore of. 
ane the Author of Cyrus fills up 
the Aa in 4 a philoſophical hiſtory ;. the one 
has imitated Homer with ſucceſs, the other 
has taken Xenophon for his model.. M. de 
Cambray ftrews every where the richeſt flowers, 
of poeſy ; he paints nature in all her variety, 
and the objects themſelves become viſible ; he 
deſcribes all the motions of the heart of man, 
and makes us feel them ſucceſſively ; : he ren- 
ders the moſt ſublime truths palpable, and 
| Mey fatigues the mind with abſtracted ideas;. 
paſſes 85 beautiful images to noble ſen- 
N and finds a ſhorter way to the heart 
than by reaſoning ; he walks, he flies, he 
ſighs, he thunders, he mourns, he rejoices, 
; 1 allames all forms by turns, and Never fails | 
.to transform us with him. | 
The Author's utmoſt ambition was to un- 
fold the principles of his maſter, without 
__ daring to attempt an imitation of his graces 
he choſe a ſubject more proportioned to his 
capaciiy, a work in which he was to compare 
the philoſophical ideas of others rather than 
exert a poetick invention; he did not pretend 
to write an epick poem: in this kind of fic- 
tion the N ſhould never diſappear; it is he 
_ whom 
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whom we liſten to, it is he only whom we 


love; the Poet grows tireſome when he per- | 
ſonates too much the Philoſopher ; he is to 
inſtruct only by hints, and not by long and 


elaborate diſcuſſions. The obſervation of 


theſe rules was incompatible with the Author's. 
views; his deſign was to ſhew the gradual 
progreſs of the mind in the ſearch of truth, 
to compare the religions, governments and 
laws of different nations, and to form the le- 
giſlator, rather than the conqueror; unity of 
action is by no means neceſſary in a work of 
this nature, it is ſufficient if there be unity of 


deſign. All the Author's epiſodes tend to in- 
ſtruction, and the inſtructions are, as he ap- 


prehends, ne to the age of Cyrus: 
In his youth he is in danger of being corrupt- 
ed by vanity, love and irreligion; 5 nag 
Hyſtaſpes and Zoroaſter preſerve him from 
theſe ſnares. The hiſtory of Apries lays open 
to him all the artifices of a perfidious cour- 
tier; that of the Kings of Sparta, the dangers 
of an exceſſive confidence in favourites, or of 


an unjuſt diffidence of miniſters; that of Pe- 


riander, the fatal miſchiefs which attend de- 
ſpotick power and the diſpenſing with ancient 


_ laws; that of Piſiſtratus, the puniſhment of 
a baſe, falſe and crafty policy, and that of 


Nabuchodonoſor, the dreadful. conſequences 
of relapſing into impiety, after due light and 


»Admonition.. The Prince is at firſt inſtructed 


* 


by 
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by fables; to preſerve him from the paſſions 
of youth; he afterwards inſtructs himſelf by 
his own reflections, by the examples he ſees, 
and by all the adventures he meets with in 
his travels; he goes from country to country, 
collecting all the treaſures of wiſdom, con- 
verſing with the great men he finds there, and 
a 1, heroĩck men, as occation my 


v. Some W to Uiſeredit the Author's 
wok; have inſinuated, that far from doing 
homage to religion, be degrades it. 

He ſhould t ink himſelf very unhappy to 
have produced a work ſo contrary to his in- 
tentions. - All that he advances upon religion 
may be reduced to two principal points: the 
firſt is to prove againſt the Atheiſts the ex- 
iſtence of a ſupreme Deity, who produced the 
world by his power, and governs it by his 
wiſdom. To this end Zoroaſter unveils to us 
all the wonders of nature. Hermes conſulta 
the native and genuine tendency of the heart, 
and Pythagoras aſcends to firſt principles: 
and thus the Author endeavours to unite the 
ſtrength of all, that ſenſe, natural ſentiment, 
and reaſon can afford us for the proof of the 
firſt and moſt important of all W Tra- 
dition ſtrikes in with philoſophy: the Author 
has endeavoured to ſnew that the earlieſt opi- 
n ons of the moſt knowing and civilized na- 


tons 


- 
= - of 
m C2 


— 


e 
tions come nearer. the truth than thoſe of lat · 
ter ages; that the Theology of the Orientals 
is more pure than that of the Egyptians, that 
of the Egyptians leſs corrupted. than that of 
the Greeks, and that of the Greeks more ex- 
alted than that of the Romans; that the pri- 
mitive ſyſtem of the world was that of one 
ſupreme Deity; that in order to adapt this 


ilea to the capacity of the vulgar, the divine 


attributes were repreſented by allegories and 
|bieroglyphicks ;..that mankind ſinking into. 
matter, quickly forgot the meaning of thoſe 
facred ſymbols, and fell into idolatry; that 

idolatry brought forth irreligion; that raſh 
and inconſiderate minds, not being able to 
diſtinguiſh between principles and the abuſes: 
Such have been the variations of the human 
mind, with regard to the Deity in almoſt all 
times and all countries. The Author's inten- 
tion throughout his whole ſyſtem was to ſhew 
the wild extravagance of thoſe who maintain 
that the doctrines of religion are only the ef- 
fects of the ignorance and ſtupidity of the in- 
fant world; that the firſt men, not knowing 
the phyſical cauſes, had recourſe to inviſible 
powers to explain the phænomena of nature; 


and laſtly, that politicians; refined and im- 


provedꝭ theſe indigeſted ideas, in order to com- 

poſe a ſyſtem of religion uſeful and neceflary: 

to ſociety. f 1 
— 


— K 


| 


*. 


PREFACE xix 


The ſecond point is to ſhew, in oppoſition 
to the Deiſts, ods the principal doctrines of 
revealed religion, concerning the ſtates of in- 
nocence, corruption and renovation, are as. 
ancient as the world; that they were the foun- 
dations of Noah's religion; that he tranſmitted / 
them to his children; that theſe traditions were 
thus ſpread throughout all nations; that the | 

| Pagans disfigured, degraded, and obſcured | 
them by their abſurd fictions; and laſtly, that 
theſe primitive truths - have been no where | 
preſerved 1 in their purity, except in the true 
religion. When we ſee divers nations agree 
con the beginni ing, the decline and the 
re- eſtabliſhment of a monarchy, the birth, 
cx and virtues of the hero who is the 
4 torer of 1 10 not this a ſufficient proof of 
_ theſe princi &s, though the circumſtances 
Hd be related Aigerenchy, and be even fa- 
bulous ? The Author in unfolding the ancient 
traditions has diſtinguiſhed between fable and 
trüth, philofophical hypotheſes and doctrines 
of faith, eſſence and form, the ſpirit and the 
letter which ought never to be ſparared, but 
„ - which cannot be confounded without diſguiſ- 
ing and diſhogouring Chriſtianity : he hoped 
thereby to have given a plan of reli jon, 
equally amiable an reafonabl le, and to have 
ſhewn that its principles are beautiful, its 
a adn natural, and its original __ 
8 at. 
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] that-it enlightens the mind, | comforts. the 
| heart, and eſtabliſhes the welfare of ſociety. - 


ö VI. Thoſe who degrade the Wiſdom and 
| Goodneſs of God, under pretence of extolling 
his Power and Juſtice, have thought that 
HKleazar's diſcourſe too plainly favoured the 
opinions of Origen concerning the pre-ex- 
iſtence of ſouls and the reſtitution of all ſpi- 
'/ - Fs. One may venture to ſay, that whoever 
i makes this objection, does not underſtand the 
1 1 the work; it is as follows: Each Phi- 
loſopher ſpeaks to Cyrus the language of his 
|] *own' religion and country, The Orientals, 
Egyptians, Greeks and Tyrians all agree in 
the original purity, preſent corruption and 
future reſtoration of mankind, but they wrap 
up theſe truths in different fables, each ac- 
cording to the genius of their nation. Eleazar 
_ clears their ſyſtem from the Pagan fictions, 
but retains in his own the opinions of his ſect. 
The errors which prevail at this day reſemble 
thoſe of former times. The mind of man 
ſees but a ſmall number of ideas, reviews them 
continually, and thinks them new, only be- 
cauſe it expreſſes them differently in different 
ages. The Magi in Cyrus's time were fallen 
into a kind of Atheiſm like that of Spinoza; 
Zoroaſter, Hermes and Pythagoras adored one 
ſole Deity, but they were Deiſts; Eleazar re- 
ſembled the Socinians, who are for ſubjecting 
Religion 
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Religion to Philoſophy j Daniel: repreſents 'a 
perfect Chriſtian, and the Hero of this book 
a young Prince ho began to be corrupted by 
the -e of 9 In order or ki 
right, the different Philoſophers with whom 
he converſes ſucceſſively. unfold to him new 


truths mixt with: errors. Zoroaſter confutes | 


the miſtakes of the Magi; Pythagoras thoſe 
of Zoroaſter; Eleazar dds of Pythagoras; 
Daniel rejects thoſe of all the others, and his 
doctrine is the only one which the Author 
adopts. The order of theſe converſations 
| Tſheas! the progreſs of the mind, the matter 
being ſo: diſpoſed, that the Atheiſt becomes 
Deiſt, the Deiſt Socinian, and the Socinian 
Chriſtian, by a plain and natural chain of 
ideas. The great art in inffructing is to lead 
the mind gradually on, and to take advant 
even of its errors to make ir Sas tr 
That Cyrus might thus be a 

Rep, it e to introduce a — 5 
the religion of the Hebrews, who ſhould 
confute by reaſon all the objections — | 
from reaſon. -Daniel:could not act this part 

it would not have become him to ſolve diff. 
.culties. by uncertain conjectures; the Philoſo- 
pher might ptepare the Prince, by bare hy- 
abe to 7 and to diſtruſt his under- 
ſtanding: but it was neceſſary that the Prophet 
ſhould diſengage Cyrus from all bold ſpecula- 
os, how refined and bright ſoever they 
17 | * 


1 employs the powers of reaſon 


- 


might appeat and lead him to the belief of 
u . ion, not hy a philoſopoical 
3 . doctrines, but by prov- 
Þ them to be divinely revealed. In a word, 
NN e ng Hero by 
table facts, which > 2 more 
Fa y than abſtract ideas. Aud i: is for 
this an that the Author introduces in his 
laſt book two of very different cha- 
racters, a Philoſopher and a Prophet; the one 
incre- 
duſity, the other impoſes ſilence on all rea- 
2 by ſupernatural authority. This is 
2 00 ly uſe which th Author _ 9 — 
the opinions o n; they er 
a ere of the inerotuls lous. concerning; the 
7 ng and duration of evil; they ew 
that — the weak reaſon of the Philoſophers 
can find a plauſible ſolution of thoſe great 


difficulties, we may well conclude that the in- 


| finite Wiſdom will be able one day to Jon 


| his ways, which are now impenetrable. 


long as it is allowable to philoſophiſe, Sr 
Author expoſes the moſt obable ſyſtems - 

and hypotheſes; but when the queſtion is of 
faith, he reaſons only upon palpable facts, in 
order to diſcover whether God has ſpoken to 
his creatures or not. The moment we were 
convinced of this, all doubtful opinions are 
Joſt and abſorbed in the r of tho Wee 
e N 0 on 
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VII. Thoſe who. thought the ſketches of 
1 philoſophy in this work miſplaced, 
ln that the ancients are repreſented 
more knowing than they really were, will be 
much more ſhocked to ſee tho p 3 
deſcriptions augmented in the preſent | 
Ir is not 2 * ann, to hear has jection made 
by empty, cial minds, who laugh at 
the Mo We iftory, while they adopt the 
Greek fables concerning the origin of man- 
- Kind; but it is aſtoni to hear the ſame 
cavils from thoſe who reyerence revealed re- - 
Ligion, who do not believe that man was cre- 
ated originally wild and ſavage, that he wan- 
dered in the woods and deſarts without know- | 
, religion or law, and who have philo- 
ſo y enough to diſcern that the world could 
not come out of the hands of a wiſe, good 
aud powerful Creator in its preſent ignorance, . 
diforder and corruption. Theſe perſons might 
eaſily be perſuaded that the firſt men had a 
| knowledge of God and nature, which are 
"Joſt in theſe latter ages; that the ſacred wri. 
ters did not talk at random when they ex 
_ the profound learning of the Orientals 
Egypt e even in the time of Moſes; 
E ly, chat (a) Joſephus was not a vi- 
N vin hr hn ae the Pagans of ra of 
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"bite lightly.; touched, a | 
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"that his bog is rather a. 
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T a dogs, eonſiſt 11 in 8 Wan r 
words: it is pe Rapsleafer to write 4 great 
| nc : 


ont, Which is the eternal and univerſ. 
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| i a little one; the labour is not 
the 125 real, hecauſe | it is concealed. It was 

ed that — reader ſhould 


( 
banc — — lng th gr 


from the: 
8 Author 


of truth coltiy vati 
"# harveſt. of know late of 'of w 


_himafelf had per rhaps' no Ho We have a 
5 e G of. books which convey Wu 
uction by dt Tale 8 realonings, . ingenious | 
| Ae, and fond dle. 6; e Au. 
Foung Peines to judge: by: bee, diſcover 
dhe connection 'of entiat truths, and unite 
them under, one View. He ſays to him upon 
each ſubject what is neceſſary. to ſhew, that 
all nations had originally the ſame fundamen- 
tal principles, that the duties of religion, mo- 
rality- hab good policy flow from the ſame 
5 conſpire to the ſame end, and mu- 
tually Ahr and fortify each other ; and i in 
88 ord, Wer an the ee ab Hyman ir 
the laws of, nature, and, 12 1 are, 0 i 
ſpeak; but. onſequences:: IHE 2 782 | 


Jaw of all fs, vos In a work of this 
pate, it is-neceflaty to unbend the ny 

© reader 5 0 vir ing it off from its 
pridicipal & the, u thould 15 


bans 9 ply 000 e and tender ſen- 

Og, the ICE: and the 
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ds may make us a6- 
vainred; Wich nature, andadmire'the Creator. 

e Auttior'is' ferfible -that he is Tav'from 
but in tlie 
he ha made co warde it, he was | 


laboured::connexiorns; and the anbitious or- 
handene of the Greek and Latin poeſy. 0 2: 

To ſpeak more c Pbeſy has had the 
hy. > The Oneritals, 


the Chaldeans;" and above albrhe> Hebrews, 
57 nature 'wirhour difeuiſing it, and gave 


ife to every thing without deifying it. Ac- 
cording to ö every thi Proceeds from 
God, and ought to flow back to him again. 


All the viſible; Wonders of nature are faint 
images of his greatnefs, and the innumerable 
orders of ſpirits emanations from his wiſdom: 
Mankind are all but one family of that im- 


menſe republick of intel of which 
oe is the common Father, Each man is 28 

a ray of light ſeparated from its "ſource, 
ſtrayed: into à corner of diſordefed 
toſſed about by the tumultubus wind of pa- 
ſion, rranſported from climate to climate by 
reſtleſs deſires, purified by all the misfortunes 
it meets with, till it becomes like a ſubtle 
vapour re-aſcending to the ſuperior! regions 
from whenee it fell. We have here a fruitful 
ſdurce of luminous ideas, beautiful images 
and fublime 6 us we findl in 
5 the 


aw R F AGH www 

the holy ſeripture, and in Milton who: has 
copied them. The Egyptians al 
too much theſe ideas by their ſenſible ſym- 
bols ; but the Greek Poets, and their imita- 
tors the Roman Poets, entirely mangled and 
« them. re 
ſovereign viſdom, but a blind deſtiny; man 
is but a maſs of atoms, of which nothing 
remains after death but an empty ſhade; im- 
mortality is 4 dream; the Elyſian fields 1 
mere ſubterraneous cavern, and the habita - 
tion of the Gods a mountain of Greece: by 
this means a dark veil is drawn over the 
whole univerſe, the ſource of noble ideas is 
dried up, and reaſon becomes a barren. field: 
the imagination: deſtitute of principles ſeeks 
— its indigence, by creating a new 
world z it transforms all objects, ins order to \ 
embelliſh them; it exalts men into Gods, = 
debaſes Gods into men; it gives body to ſpi- 
rits, and ſpirit to bodies; its deſcriptions are 
florid, but falſe, and its narvellous degrades 
che divine Nature: the agreeable and tha gay 
take the ꝓlace of the true ſublime, 1and;of 
that-diviter poetry; | which firſt: leads man 
into his own heart, and then raiſes him above 
himſelf.; Such is the Greek poeſy, always 
E the midſt of its ſeeming) abundance e 

ad the Author been able 0 imitate it, it is 
what we oüght to have avoided, u 


in a bobk of Principles a bas 
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En 8 Ach nas 1 e dom for many 
es extended over all Aſia, was at length 

3 diſmembered, upan the death of Sardanapa- 
ot); Arbaces/governor of Media entered into x 
league with Belefis governor of Babylon; to de- 
throne that effeminate Monate: they beſieged him 
in his capital, where the unfortanate Emperor, to 
avoid being made a priſoner, and te hinder his ene- 


mies from becoming maſters of his immenſe riches, 
ſer fire to his palace, threw: himſelf into the flames, 
and periſhed with all his treaſures, Ninus the «bad 


beir fucceeded him in the throne, and rei 
Nineveh; but Arbaces took poſſeſſion bir, rag 


with all its dependencies; and Nelefis of Chaldea, 


with the neighbouring tetritories (8). Aud chos was: 
| [4) Died. Sic. lb. a. Athen. Iib. 12. Herod: u 8. Tots» 


lib. 1. cap. 3. 


B) This happene ed man years before the fountlition of * 
Row, and the inftitution of the Olympiads. It was in the 


time of Ariphon, gth tuat Archon 1 Ather and mot 
900 years bef before the Criſian n. — 
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TRAVELS, OF,CYRUS. 


the. ancient. empire of the Aff 10 1 3 1 

eee ien the capitals were Ecba- 

ny 1 and. Nit e al aa Hoe long 1 
re the Taft heca 785 ambitious Jug 
11 fr Be lels;; 1 0 b ee ta puſh 
their congqueli s; they brodght ſeyeral of the neigh- 
5 57 nations, under ttäpute, and 1 4 

Perſia : ſo that the Kings of, Media and Babyſo 
game the Rl og potenfates of the Faſt. | 
was the ſtate ſia when Cyrus Was born; 8 
father Cambiies was Kin : Perſia, þ 
other, was Hair of 1 COP he 
edes. 

. . He was-oludcs Falls his 105 e the | 
manner. of ancient Perſia, 9900 1 vouth were 
inured tie hardihip and fatigue ;, hunting and war 

— were their only exerciſes 3 hut conhding too much 
in their natural courage, they neglected: mili 

Jiſcipline. The Ferſians were hitherto-roughs but 
virtuous ; they. Were nat venſed in thoſe arts and 

ſgiences which polih-the;mind-and; manners but 

they were great maſters. in the fublinge. fcience af 
being content. with fimple nature, deſpiſing death 
fas. ine love of their country, and flying all plea- 
oo Which emaſeulate the mind and enervate the | 

Gris — = ſobriety owes mg 
a very a EB; them. | 
ſelves to a rigorous abſtinence and; perpetual labour; = 
(She lighteſt indiſpoſit ina rde each hs” 2 

_ temperance. were thought ſhameful, 
were educated in publick ſchools,. where . Lacey \ 
cathy inſtructed in the;-knowledge of the As, . 3 


Werden deals. Pals, daten þ an 
11 Kan. n. p. 28, Kd. . 5 5 apt Fac 
habetur expuere, naſum mne, BY * 

1 oy, ; tually 
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tuall eee moſt enact j ue and 
— they diſcovered theit diſ e = 
"age, The 


and 1 for employments in 
om e which war e "05g 3 
to inſpire into them, were rh 7 858 of- 925 
humanity, ſobfirty ant obedience: the two fort 
make us reſemble the Gods; the two latter er 


ceſſary to the preſeryation of order. The chief aim 


of the laws in ancient Perſia was do prevent/the'cor- 


n ol the heart; and for this reaſorithe Perfiatis 
2 i apainſtwhich chere 


ngzatitude (5) avice 
1 no proviſion made by the laws of other nations 
whoever was capable of Fel 2 benefit, 

looked upon as an enemy to focic 2 92 % 6 
Cyrus had been ediicared acc 
maxims; and though it was ionpo@i 


a throne ; he was taught to practiſe an exaC>abe-- 


dience, that he might "afterwards know how to 
33 When he arrived at the age of fourteen;! | 


deſired to ſee him: Mandana could n 


tk 


. Fer bo ſpace. 


of row 2 rs Jn a W The court: 8 
of Ecbatana' was then in its ſplendor; but this 


e had nothing i in ix.of flip, The days. 5 


4 © * 


en Ka pi 25 a7 8 Toe T2 


were 


es UI | 

to conceal: 
from him his rank and birth, yet he was treated 
with the ſame ſeverity as as if be Nad not been heir to 


Fa complying with her father 8 orders, but the 
ought of catrying her ſon to the court 6f Fa, - 
| na exceedingly. prieved. her, 185 +3 4 && > bs EN a g 


. — — 


— — 
ES — — — . — — — 


* 
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were ſpent in effeminacy; or in flattery 3 the love 
def, Slary, ſtrict probity,. ſevere; bonouùt, were no 
ws eſteem; tbe. purſuit of ſolid knowled ge 
was thought to argue a, want of taſte.;... agreeab 
triſling, Koe; eee e lively { es of 
imagination, were e only kinds of wit admire 
there. No, ſort of writings pleaſed,. but amufing 


e eee 
\ 


events, which ſurpriſed, by their varjety.. without 
improving the underſta re or 7119 95 the 
heart. „Love Was without delicacy pleaſure. 
was its only attractive charm: 8 thoughs. 
themſelves deſpiſed, when, no attempts were made 
to enſnare them, |. Tbat wbich contributed to in-. 
 creaſe'this corruption of mind, manners and. ſenti- 
ments, was the new doQrine ſpread every where: 


by the Wenge Magi, chat pleaſure is the only mov - 


aſure in what be liked bets this maxim aus. 
. virtue or vice e . every, one's 
taſte, humour, or complexion, bis depravity, 
however, was not then ſo univerſal as it became 
terwards. Corruption takes its riſe, in courts, 
extends itſelf, gradual 
ſtate. Military diſcip 


af. 


ipline was yet in; its wigour in. 

1 eee weſe in! e b ee 

75 wv be get being, joke ed by the cant; 

Rajan, preſerved, in them heinſelyes E che 

17 Which uff ouriſhed in the reigns, of. ] $3088. 
af EL een Vid -03 17 22 


Maadana was thorou 
pers.to, which ine ſhould exp ee Cy: by 
9 carrying 8 1118 | 
| were: lo gi . * ans which 


» or 'S, of, Aſt Kyages, 
her, . be woll OF not, to un uo 
e 


the e 


fictions, where there was a fucceſfon, of | 


| ng ring of man's heart: for as each man placed 


| through all-che. parts of; A 


Hedge The) abe dane. 


* 1 1 ö 
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'F 1 R S N B 0 of K. 5; 
take he 5 journ« She ſer out attended * a body 
| 80 B51 aue no ility of Perſia under the command 
fob: n the education of had 
; 9520 ende the young Prince was eated' in 
| chariot with ber, and it was the firſt time that h 


Had ſeen himſelf diſtinguſſhed from his companions.. 
 Middana' Was a Princeſs" of uncommon virtue, 4 
welEcultivated underſtanding and a ſuperior genius. 
She made it ber buſineſs during the journey to in- 
ſpire Cyrus with the love of Virtue, by entertain- 
ing bim with fables according to the Eaſtern man- 
Her.” "Phe minds of ybung perſops ate not touched 
abſtracted ideas, they have need of agreeable 
& famiſfar images; they cannot reaſon; they can 
Shy ee eee, of truth j and to make it ſovely 
to them, it malt" de preſented under ſenſible” and 
beautiful fork? 17 44120; r 
Mandana had obſerved that Gu uten too 
full of hitpſelf, and that he diſcovered ſome tokens 
of a riſing vanity, which might one day obſcure his 
great qualities: She endeavoured'to make him ſen- 
ble of the deformity of this vice, 2 to 
kim the fable of 'Sozares, a Prince of the an 
empire of Aﬀyria.' It reſembles' the ſtory of 'the 
Grecian Narciſſus, who periſhed by the fooliſh love 
of himfelf, For thus it is that the Gods puniſh; 
they only give us ober to our o.] paſſions, 3 | 
we immediately commetice unhappy. She thick 0 
painted” forth the beauty of - thoſe noble virtues | 
which' lead to heroiſm, by the generous forgetting 
of one's ſelf, and r to him the fable of the 
firſt Hermes. This was à divine youth, Who had 
wit and beauty without knowing it, and was nac 
quainted with his own virtue; bectulſe he knew ne 
that there were any vices: the Gods to reward this 
- bappy ignorance endowed him with” "fuch ſublime 
WG inen, 


„ ſolemnity of the ſacriſee, oried out in a tranſport; 
young laurel rifingy it will ſoon ſpread its 


5 ſaid to het ſon Nat 


6 TRAVELS OR CYRUS. 


wiſdom as made him the oracle of. all Egypt. It 
Gas thus tiiat Mandan inflrudted her ſon during 
. the joutney; one fable gave tie 401another; The 


new matter to entertain him, and with opportur 
nities of teaching bi the hidden meaning of che 
Egyptian ſabſes, the tuſte far Which had .prevailetl 
very much in the Eaſt Bac he eonqueſts of Ge- 
ſoſtris. i937 ide e baden ae Bi * 4.5 K. 
415709) they-palled eng; day by 2 mountain, 4 

.crated:to the: great Oromares (), Mandana;ſtopped - 


- het chariot, alightsd; and drew near to the hored 


place. It was the day bf ſoſemn feſtival, and the 


high-prieſt Was already preparing the victim, eron- 
<d with flowers he wus of a ſudden ſeined with 
tho divine ſpirit, and interrupting be ſilenee and 


db fee a 
branches over all the Loft, the nations will come in 


crowds to aſſemble tagether under its ſhadow: (8). 


Mandana made deep 


refleQions upon this oracle, 
and when ſhe was pot 


up again into ber chafiot, 
Gads give: ſometimes theſe 
Happy preſages to ahimate heroick (ouls.; but the 
event of ſuch pretiſctions, as far as they are per- 


Jodal, depends upon our virtut: — the the 


at; Oromazes never fatbof their accom 
he: changes the inſtruments; of ; them, + when 
thoſe whotache had choſen.» render themſelves un- 


rA 303 tom 2 


1e heyarntived upon the frontiers of Me- 


d, Akyages: wach al. bis ehrt game ont ta meet 


Tot of ike Fee e ihe, be 
0 fs ue heiß Grad 
aigoel 11898 erg wo 
ff das 


51 ofthe: Prince Furniſhed: the Queen wich 


1 IA l 7 
eb 1 prince of great Veneficence an 
_ Wemahity;/but how Harun gebote made him bfren 
00 eaſy, and his pre to pleaſure Had brought 
he Medes inte the taſte of luxury anckeffeminadeg. 
"Ofruey boom ufter bis wang ohne court of Echa- 
ny proofe of a wit and jodgment' far be. ; 
ne hee ape.” np, put Uivers queſtions tw 
ſhe No es ty manners of che Pele, their — 
laws, and their method ef *edueiting youth; ''He. 
"ws truck —9—— 4 the fprightt 400. 
noble anſwefs of bis grandſon. Young Cyrar cs 
we admiferion-of thewhole court; infomirchy chat 
he * to be intoxicated with praſſe; a ſecret 
mprion tote into his heart; he talked a Rtile 
o nen; and did not hearken enough to 2 
»HEUEGISEY rb an afr of ſufficiency, and fe 
too fond of wit. Mandana, to remedy this fauſt 
ebrtrved to ſet before wr Nis own picture by er- 
R 'Wſtoty; "for the proceeded in tis 
educari6n upon — vie" plan on which the Had. 
n ie.” She reisten te wm the Rory: N | 
J ant IEG OOH RN bs bu YG I 
Ml: y ob, fald ſhep it was formerly the euſtom at 
-Phebes/in Berotia to rale to the throne after the ; 
death of the King, him of all his children who bad 
the beſt underſtanding. When a Prince has fine 
parts; he can chooſe able minifters; make proper 
ulſe of theilt talents, and govern thoſe who”povern 
under hr; this is the gfeut ſecret of the att of 
"et WA.” Among the King's ſons there were "two _- 
Teemed' of 2 Taperior"getiius: The elder Ham? 
eee loved taking; the 13 ney was, i 
called Sypeus, was a ma words, © 4 
"GR wade himſelf Aae by Bon charms 6 
wit, the ſecond made himſelf loved by the 
of his — Logis ſbewed plaimyß even white de 
l | B 4 en- 


* 


\ 
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"60dtavoutedte)conten)/i chat be ſpoke only to 
mine; $ygeus hearkened readihy to others, and 


Jooked upon converſation a8 a fort of. commerce, 
| _ where each perſon ought to furhiſh ſomething of 


his owns *Þ ade thorny and per- 
plexed affuirs/ aprevad the:lively: and thiniog 
-Nrokes/'of wir — ed in all he ſaid ; the 
ther threw light upon the obſcureſt points, 
ducing every thing to ſimple prineiples- Dog af 


feed myſtery-without; being ſecret, and his poli- 


tieks were full of ſtratagems and artifice ; Sygeus, 
Wk netrable without Ning ite, — 
0b cles by his pr udeneeand-courages The ene 
never diſplay' d Ris talents but to ſerve hit ambi- 
den; the 4 frequently concealed his virtues, 
tbat he might ee e eee e 
bor its 8 63 eee © eee 
After the Kin death, all the people - 
er! in haſte to e a ſuccefior- to He got og 
4 4 old men preſided at the aſſembly to correct 
dhe judgment of the multitude; who ſeſdom fail to 
be carried away by*prefudice, - appearances,” or paſ- 
ion * The eloquent r Finde made a 35 but fine 
i - hacangue, wherein he ſet forth all the duties of 2 
King, in ortet to infnuate; that one who was ſo 
* Wen acquainted: with them Would undo ful · 
Flicbem: Prince Sygeus in fe words regt elented 
to the alltmibly the great hazards in therexercifſe of 
ſdovereigg acthority, and conſeſſed an enwillingnels 
ich rxpole, bimſelf ro then It's notg added he, 
dbar! euld un any dic ulties ot dangers to ſerve 


| 7 51 cbuntry; but Lam afraid gf being found une qua! - 


l No of. governing. I Reed men decided in 


| 57 favor of" By eus; ÞUritheyoung people a, thoſe 
. e en wer segel che 
© "RUDI; es; wad 


* - e 
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: 
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mens but his army would not Sonſent toit. 


From that time Sygeus reigned alone, and it was 


ST BOOK. 9 
under — injuſtice had been done to Lo- 
bis. Proops were levied on both ſides; Sygeus . 
propoſed to yield his right. to his brother in order 
to inder the effuſton of the blood of his country- 


ui he ebief men of both parties ſeeing. the · mile - 
tries With which: the ſtate was ready to be oyer- 
__whelmed,,-propaſed: the expedient of letting both 
the brothers reign, each a year, by turns. Fhis 
form of government has many inconveniencies, but 
it was preferred before a civil war, the greateſt» of 
all calamities. Fhegtwo brothers applauded the 
propoſal for peace, and Logis aſcended the throne. 
e changed in a little time all the ancient laws of 
he kingdemg he was always liſtening to new pro- 
_ ects ;:andito have a lively, imagination was ſuſſi- 
cient to raiſe a man to the higheſt employments : 
that which ſeemed excellent in ſpeculation, could 
not be executed without difficulty and confuſiun; 
bis miniſters ho had no experience, knew not that 
pftecipitate changes, how uſeful ſoever they may 
appear, are always dangerous. The, neighbouring 
nations took advantage from this weak adminiſtra- 
tion to invade the country; and had it not been 
for the prudence and bravery of Sygeus, all had 
been laſt, and the people — ubmitted to a 
foreign yoke. His brother's een 
he ded the throne, gained the confidence and 
love of his people, rereſtabliſhed the ancient laws, 
and by his wiſe conduct, even more than by his 
victories, drove the enemy out of the, country. 


- decided in the ſupreme council of the old men, that 
- the perſon who gave proafs of the | quickeſt) parts, 
cut of judgment. They were of op: 
10b uu nion, 
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genius and courage. 


1 TRAVELS E CYRUS. 
wi6nz that t0+talk>eloquent 
9 talents ſo es- 


 Yernvial ton g o3 3 
in chooſing anf a ſtendine cuurkge: in . 
ming the beit d st codes 1118 One 


1 22 feſſed is faults without ſeck- 


attentions peroerved the den f 

it, andrefolved: c Cru himfelf IU oro, 
. re #his; he ia notable: 
was ſenrte yeans 
wf'-ape” when: Meredat, om — 


| King of:Ailyria; Adem ell ene-troopsy and under 


pretence of t hunt aſudden 
En dae A0 mate hed dee 
chouſand men towards the fir W · 
ing to the Medes, encatiped . 
hence ſent aut detachmerts every-1d 


anch navage the colntry.: Aftyages had ne; 


and having given the orders fer aſſembli 
His a he ſet out with his ſon ye ant 
Taru yrus, followed oni by ſome troops levied 


an babe, — number of eight thouſund men. 
| When he was come near che borders of his on 
echntry, he encamped upon a rifing ground, from 
hence he could — plain hic she de- 
tachments of Merod at were laying waſte. Aſtyages 
ordered mo uf alle general oiidert to go and wbicrve 
ae enenvyiy- Cyrus defired, dee to accompany 

chem, in order to inſorm bimſeif uf the ſttuatidm 


A dhe country, the advantageous-puiſts, and the 


etrength of che Aſſyr inn“ armer wing made his 


able rvations e came back; andigavearexadt - 


bunt of all he had ſtemm bo Aas t vm 
= Jas Phetnents day Merodro left his and u- 


- panel towards e e 
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or to be fruitful in 


fually>con 
ing io excuſe! them: <HerlRencd ta abi N | 


of h 


a2 two — 


LS ns 


aſſembled a council 4 R674 ae the 


2 ſearing the numbers of the enemy, thought it moſt 
— wan or atleaſt to ſuſpend all adion 
till the arrival of fteſh troops. Cyrus who Was 


by, and with a noble and modeſt air, ſaid: Moro- 


| -Light andia.moraſs:tohis left. Let the army ad- 
| — be able to extend bis troaps and ſurtound us. 


| 0 be viewed, and find that ene acer 


„ alli follo weil him with ardour ; be co 
* —— of the _— Wy ſpread terror and 


ede ck. a ar. 
motions he ſhould make. The general officets, 


impatient ; heard the ir opinions with un- 
_ -eabnefs, but obferved à profound ſile nee, aut of ne · 
pet to the Emperor, and ſo . 
oommanders; at length Aſtyages urdered 
peak. Ale then roſe up in the d of the a 


dais now in full march, but he cannot come up 
with us without paſſing between à wood to hs 


»vance to attack him in that place, where: he will 


In the mean time I will convey myſelf wih fave- 
hundred you ag liese, through this deep narrow 
valley, and rake woed,\1:haver juft cauſed it 


„ glected this poſts - 2065 eee $443 ett Of 22 

£1941 . bluſhed, ans fared — 
ſpoken too much. All admired bis genius for war 
at ſuch tender years; and Aſtyages ſurpriſed at his 
ready thought and judgment, immediately com- 
3 — that his 2 h7 ſhould he eee. 

vaxares marche 25 to meet enemy, 

while Cyrus Hyftaſpesfiled off with. 


2 
angle af the wood. The Paipce of the 
— — — the narruweſt part 
-- of:the: paſs, and while Aſtyages advanced to ſuſtai n 
————— — all upon dbe 
enemy in flank, and withzhis voice animated: the 


ed 
r 


vertdd himſelf with his mhield, pięreed into ahe 


| OTE: 


— . 
D de. is 
E * © 


— Is Da, 
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: Daughter where-ever he came, Phe Aſſyfians, ſer- 


eg themſelves, thus, attached on-a)h fides, loſt oo 
vs, 10 and, fed. wy $foruer.#,As ans Ahe battle wus 


8. js 0 and hymapiry reſumede their em- 
Ie 10. 141 kb he was fenfiblygouch- 
5 Wich teei e held covered. with dend bodies: 

100k the care of the wounded A ſſyrians 

* of the Medes, and gave the,necefſary-proersi for 

their cure. They are men, ſaid he, a Well as we, 

And ate no, langer ene mies hen ones they are van- 

- quiſhed./: The Emperor mperor, having taken; his-precau- 

tions J prevent ſugh: -icruptions ar the future, re- 
4 turned to Eebarana., Hat Sb l Ste Sts 
8 Mandana, bein 4 

ia and return to N have taken her 

* with ber, but Aſtyages appotedit: W hy, fai d 

- he, Will vou deprive me of the pfeaſure of- ſeeing 

Vi Cyrus ; He will. here learn miltary, diſcipline, 
Which is not vet known: in Petia. conjurti ou, 

dy the teuderncis which, Lhave,always ſne wn y. 

not to geſuſe a me this conſolation., Maudaha could 

not yield. her. conſent; but with gigat tcluctance. 

Sb dreaded the leaving her ſon in the mdſt uf a 

$ court whi ich was. the ſeat of 9 


. 


alone with Cyrus; ſon, ſaidſhe, Aſt 
ts res that lag Pr eee here; with 4g — ut 5 


J cannot eee leave you 1h 
E. ham a the pur oF Fo — — 

ed, an be intoxicated with fool) na- 
ſions. A firſt eps to vice will ſeem co be only 
- ingibcent ———ů 4 


_ * received cuſtoms; and a liberty which you muſt el. 
lo ydarſehf in order to wa — 


us ma come 
8 1 to de thought. too. ſenere an enemy to 
and focjety, and even cantrary\ to nature, 
"I e anne — 


errobliged to Jeave Me- 


— „öꝰ Ü —— ͤ —uà 


_ — — 


Prince elted into tears, and 4 


outs being 4hfeQe@by fel“ This Here 
owing to the precautions of Mandan,” 


JF1R ST B UOK. * 


ee upon it as a mater of mere deten 


men ought to get tte; hen they can indulge their 
paſſionslin ſecfet. Thus yo may go from one ſte 
(4@a0dther;' ur underftanding be Nee, 

your ke art leaf ay, and er inte alt forts of 
<Erimes.. 19 Ch 1 10 C 


leave Hyſtaſpes with me” feplied Cyrus; 5 will 


4 iel 


mech me toveid allthefe dangers. Friendſbip has 


long atcuſtomed me to open irt to him, and 
hes is not only my tounſehlor, ut the confident in 
my — * I. Haſpes wis an experienced e com- 
mander, who had ſerved many years under Aft 
ges in his wars againſt the Ne the King 


| off Lydia, and had alh the virtues of the ancient 


Berſians, together with the politeneſs of the Medes. 


Being a great politieia n and à great philoſopher, a 
man Nun ablè and diſintereſted, he had riſen to 


they firſt employment of the ftate without ambition, 


and poſſeſſed thety with modeſfy. Mandana being 
perſuaded of the virtue and capicity of Hyſtaſpes, 
as well as of the advantages her ſon might find by 
living in a court that' was no leſs brave and Know- 
ing in the art of war than polite; obeyed Aſtyages 
with the leſb regret! She! Wah her journey Ia 
- after, ; and Syros a ted her ſome leagues. 
from Eebatana; at parting ſhe embraced him with. 
tendlefnets My ſony fad fe, remember that Jour 
virtur alone Ae . happye The young , 
14 make no an- 
e le wen bs Held >Rparathcit ch b, fle 


followed her with his eyes; n ſne was ourof gl, 
- andrthenreturaed to Ecbatana, a. 


Cyrus continued-at the court of AſtyageF v 
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polſtidk phantom; u popular prejudice, from which | 


| 14 T RAVE DS! OH CYRUS. 
| of or chis on (natural; virtue; but to 
| Mt lone There was then at Ecbatanaia young Prin 


We: eels named Caſlandana, related roGyrus, anddaugh- 
deer of Phamaſpes, he was of ctheirave:of the A- 
0 chemenides. Her mother dying, ber father, who 
r was ont of: the prineipal- Satrapes' of Perſia Rad 
5 ſent her to the court of Aſtyages; to be there edu 
f 


ented under the eye of — — the Mledes. 
CLaſſandana had all the polite noſs of that court 
without any of its faults gz ber wit was equal to 
: her beauty, and her modeſty heightened the charms 
dt both; her imagination was hvely, but directed 
# | dy her judgment; a juſtneſs ofith ae nne 
1 tural to ber a8 4 gracefulneſs efexpreſfiaon and 
mannerz the delicate ſtrakes of Wit, with which 
Her eaſy and chearſul converſation aboundedg were 
unſtudied and unaffected; nor were the acquired 
accompliſhments of her mind inferior to her natu- 
ral graces and virtues; but ſhe concealed ber ta 
2 25 4 with ſo much care, or difcovered them with. 
ſo much reſerve, thateverpribing!: in her ſeemed 
the work of pure nature. She had entertäihbed a 
Particular regard for Cyrus from the finſt moment 
he had ſeen him, but 8 — | 
timents as not to be ſuſpected. D 
Proximity of blood gave C uent 
tunities of ſeeing! her, and diſcourſing with — 
Her converſation poliſhed the manners of the yo 


Prince, who inſenſibly /aequire; by iwa — 9278 
with which till — been 4 
> The beauties and-virtues of — h 
by degrees in — — noble 
paſſion, which ſoftensithe hearts uf ſheroes without 4 
zoſſening eee, Ne- aces the prin- 
ipal charm of lo n the pleaſure of loving. Fre- 


b ee ee eee y 
by 5 "I" 


TUES SOODRIT x 
fualitys Virtae does nit render the heart inſenſibſe, 
but it often happy ms that a well-placed lobe is the 
only ſecurity from dangerous and erminal af 
abi tint rod gib Walon 1H eh 
bg enjoygd in the converſation of Caffanda- 
na, abi he-pleaſures of theipuretd ſriendſhip, wick 
out dating to declare his love; his youth und his 
mode ſty made him timorous. Nor wis it dong be- 
ſore he felt all the pains, diſquiets and alabme, 
whichever attend upon fach paſſions, eren kon | 
ao vor ts pe neren 1Caflandana's beauty cre- 

him a rival; /Cyaxares felt 3 of her 
char ms he Was much about the 
Cyrus, but of a very different — Ne had had 
wit and courage, but was of ah impetuous, Baughty 


diſpoſition, and ſnewed already but too great a pro- 
Princes. 


td al} the vices common to 
DOaſſandana could love nothing but virtue, and her 
heart had made its choice. She dreaded more than 
death a marriage which ſhould naturally have flat- 
678d her ambition. - Cyaxares' was unacquainted 
with theidelieacy of love: his high rank augment- 
e his natutal haughtineſs, and the manners of the 
Medes authoriged — umption; ſo:thathe ſed 
little in letting the: Prin- 
eſs know his — for her. He immedi = 
-etived her indifference;} ſought for the cauſe of it, 
and was not long in making the difeovery, In all 
publick diverſions ſhe appeared gay and froe wich 
Wim, but was more referved' with C The 

| d ſhe kept upon hurdelf gave her an air of con- 
: — which was net natural! to her. Sbe an- 


werd t uli che civilities of Cyarares With ready 


and lively ſtrokes af wit; but when Cyrus ſpoke 
to her, he could hardly conccal her-perplexity. 
a 191919 4 | . | The 
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be Prince of Perſia, being hiitle ſkilled in che 
ſectets of love, did not interpret the conduct of 
GCaffandana in the ſame manner with his rival. He 
imagined chat ſhe was pleaſed with the paſſion of 
Cyaxares, and that her eyes were duzaled wirh the 
luſtre of that 2 . | 
1pains” and 


-ternately-the' Uncertai 
pleafurts of 2 lively — — 
— 


rent to be long — Hy 
And fail to him: For ſome time 
f htful und abſent; I believe I 
are in love, 


that you ar 
"ſee into the cauſe of itg Cyrus; 
:Jove;! but toeruiſu: it in 
rant of us wiles , and the 


chere js no way to v ang. 
its birth! Lou are i 
"dangers into Whieh it leads ; ar-firſt it ehebants 
with its ſweetneſs; but in ehe end it poifons:: it 
i 1 * in the beginning for nothing more than a 
bomage paid to merit; and i ſentiment worthy of 
-A tender and generous heart; by little and little 
the ſoul loſes its vigor, the u is be- 
Wilqered, and the intexication aug ments that 
2which ed in its bitth an innocent inclination 
and a lovely paſſion, becomes on 4 ſuddem all fury 
and madneſs. Cytus, touched to the quick by 
theſe words, hearkened to them with great uneaſi- 
nes; he frequently changed eelourg but durſt not 
" make an) " anſwer! *Hyſtaſpes knowing that exam- 
ples make a deeper fmprefiot' thancretforing,ire- 
” Ht Fa um the hiſtory of Zarina and Stryangeus,; | 
* "Ui hich we Have ab inſtante of the fatal conſe- 
quences of a violent paſſion” and at r time 
05 N of furmontiting Ijt t. 
ben — 2. — ſon of Fasane, 
e vetween «the 


uh on is abit LD « ake 


Sacæ 


© DA VR STD B OOrKsr 37 
Sac#. Wa eden The troops of Gare 
2 by his ſon-in-law Sttya 

braxeſt and moſi accompliſned Prince of a the 

Eaſt. {He had matt ied Rhe tea che. s daugh- 
ders iwb had both win zend beauty, a9 was, of a 
.moibamiabie temper . Nothing; had hitherto either 
laſfenad or diſturbed theirmuiusl-peflion.. Zarina, 
Qcen af the, Baca, de defect head ber 
on troops z>fori ſhe was not only. adorned with all 
the charms of her ſex but was miſtreſs, of the moſt 
.hervick vittues u having been educated at the court 
of Media, aſhe bad there contracted an 1 
fr ie ndſhip with; Rhatea from her. childhoo | 
two hole years the wer a carried\on wi \ equal 
advantages — ſides, I. a . — often made 
in order ty treat of peace; and during theſe ce 
tions of arms, Zarina and nde ad — 2 
interviews. The g eat qualities ich he diſcoyer- 
ed, in this Pripceis, immediately produced eſteem ; 
and under the cover gi that eſterm, love ſoon in- 
im uated icſeii into his heari. He ng. longer endea- 
voured t ppt an end- the. wat, for fear of being 
ſepatgtoch lo Aa in but he made frequent 
atruces, in hich; love bad 2. greater bare thay pu- 


2 nine: bong ann nfs we 8 x 
[ he; Emperor, at ſent hows O orders 

— — An the heat of, og e 

ment. dhe woccommat et each other; Stiy- 


N d, Zarinay but tbe, whoſe 
Scart Was yet frees from any. oY which ould 
 _reſiraia;hers attack ed him, and i iged him to de 

ſend him: Let us ſpste, ied ſbe, dhe blood, of 


e ande dr berge tas n alone, 40 put zu hd 


wenn eee brat nuns a turns animated the 
e e E Was et pi ly 4 — e 


Hedeg Wee Ia. 
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dn ie by ſparing Aaffnatef büt at length Wund 
means to gain the victory de threw bis javelin 
With Hf hand, yet festes nad he Jet” it 25 
When he repented, and wöuld have reealled t; 
rear horſe Was woutided 7" the horſe fein, and 
| een with Wim ! Setyangeusflew-inflantly to 
her rehef; and Would Have ns eher fruit of h 
victory, than the pleuſure ef ſavin! N 
He offered her peace un al ford" of avant 
prefetved her domi mons xo her; and, in ehe nam 
of che Emperor, fwore u perpetval alliznee With 
her, at the head of the two artnies "After this be 
vob, permiffdn to wait upon her eo her eapital, 
| ſhe' conſented to it; bat their wmotives were 
ery Gifferent. Turiha's Mts were wholly 
3 4 up with the care 6f teſti hp USE Sf fact 
while „ fiight-otily em op 
Hiſcovering his love; "he anfed de Pr als 
in ber chin, and e EECH ALS WAH 
10 Roxatizeia.” Sttyangeus eailyToutd means to 
rolong his ſtay there; It was neteffary that the 


peror ſhould ratify by a treaty the engagements 
35 which his See and the Prince 
by bis addreſs cauſed ſeveral diff cuſties to be ſtatted 
Which might make his preſence requiſite at the court 
ol Zarin He artfully rade adpantuge of theſe. 
jations to let the Queen ſee how mich he had 
If intereſt” at Heart; He at Rrſt coe d his de- 
that be might feeute hef friendthip! Virtuoss 
ly elteteen drkkrulke their very in 

| 1 belps to betfay them wen [ithey! 7 1 on 
tant of the wiles of 169 — _ atitude, 
and her eſteem fot Fe angeus begaft by itte and 


* 


* 


0 


* ge te grow ite eee ceiv- 
9 he often foffered her. ſentiments to bteak 
3 id #m01Þ>cdn\ieubay atines, becauſe We 


1 e knew 


ND S D BOOK mw 


knew not as yet the fource of them: . the 
ſecret ſweets. of a ygung and growing paſſion, and 
was .unwilling/ta\examine into the motions of her 


had too gteat a ſhare in them; ſhe bluſhed at her 
. . and reſolved. to get the better of it; ſhe 
; the departure of. Stryangeus, hut the young 


N of: glory, he forgot all his affection for 
8 Wee 
| igheds. complained,” and being no longer 
ae eas e his love to Zarina in 
eee paſſionate terms. 


„mind, but ſhunging all affected tyafions and 
fhery anſwered: with a noble frankneſs: I am 
e for my liſe and for my crown; my 
f is qua to my gratitude, and my heart is nd 
touched than yt urs; but I will ſooner die en 


tray my virtue, or ſuffer that you 47 — 
regelte the. leaſt blemiſn. "Confiler,. Stryan- 


ov and friendſhip oblige me equally. to 


retired... Sttyangeus remained confaunded, and in 
deſpair i he ps himſelf, up in his apartment, and 
ſelt fo All the contrary motions of-an-heroick 
1. eee and inſulted by a 

vio lent, and/tyranuical paſfion. One while he is 
of, Zarina's-glory, and reſolves to. imitate 
Her the next moment cruel love ſports, with his 
rteſolutians, and even with bis virtue. In this tem- 
peſt of paſßous his underſtanding js, clouded, his 
a ſon forſabes him, and he reſolves to kill himſelf; 
eee e 


n 85 Jour 


'own. heart; but at length the diſcovered, that love 


ee e Noxanacia: he was no longer 


e Queen did not ſeek to hide of 


that you are the huſband of Rhetes, whdmT . 


| -acrifies;a paſſion which would prove my ſhame 
and her misſortune. As ſhe ended theſe words the 
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your life, #nd-you take away mine; I fall the 
_$vittmn of my love and of your virtue, __ 7 
unable to conquer tho one or to imitate the other 
Death alone dan put an end to my crime, 10 | 
to my: torment; Farewel forever.“ "He ſent 
chkis letter to the Queen,. who inſtantly ſſew to the 
apartment of the young Mede; but be had already 
pPlunged the dagger into his hreaſt; ſhe. ſaw hi 
weltering in his blood, fel) inte a Woon, came 
again to hetſelf, and by her tears called back his 
ſoul that was ready to take its flight. He fighed, 
opened his eyes, beheld the grief of Zatina, N 
conſented to have his wound taken cafe of, 1 
for many days wast he mortal. ag. Wes . 
Rghetea, being informed ef his tragical adven- 
ture, ſoon arrired at — Tarina related 
to het all that had happened, without concealing. 
either her weakneſs or her reſiſtance. Such noble 
ſimplieity cannot be underſtood or reliſhed but by 
great ſoule. Though the war between the Sacæ 
and the Medes had interrupted: the correſpondence 
of theſe two Priuceſſes, it had not in the leaſt di- 
miniſhed their friendſhip; they knew and eſteemed 
each other too well to be cafe ptible-of:difiruſt or 
jealouſy. Rhetea alvrays beheld Stryangeus with. 
the eyes of a lover: ſhe lamented and ebmpaſſion- 
_ ated. his weakneſs; becauſe the. ſaw it was involun- 
tary. His wound was at Jet nh healed, but he was 
not gured of his love: Zurina in Lain preſſed his 
departure, he was not able to tear himſelf away 
fromm that fatal place, his paſſion and his torments 
were renewed. Rhetea perceived it and fell into 
a deep ſadneſs; ſheſuffered all the moſt eruel a 1— 
tations of ſoul: grief for being no longer loved b 
za man whom alone ſhe loved; em ation for 


il huſband | paw xn — eſteem for a rival 
1 C20; Qt 218213 9113. bei Jin $108 291 Whom 


Ho * 


"AS" 1 


2 8 not hate. She ſaw trſel646 


day between. a lover burried away by his paſſion, 
and a yirtuous friend whom ſhe admired; and that 


her liſa was the misfortune of both. How cruet 
a ſituation for a. generous and tendet heart“ The 


ore ſhe concealed her pain, the more ſhe was op- 
preſſed why it. She. ſunk at laſt under the weights 
8 ah, ouſly, fick: One day when ſhe was 
— — arina and Stryangeus, ſhe dropt theſe 
; 9 00 Ne un dying _ 1 die content, ſince my! 


wat 8 happy * [599d „es ii : 2173S 
cp mtr into tears at theſe words, and 
withdrew: theſe words pierced: the heart of Stry- 


and ready to expire with grief 
—5 — "The . s eyes were fixed and im- 


moveably faſtened upon the Prince; his own at 


length were opened: he was like a man who awakes 


from a pane fs ſleep, or comes out of a delirium; 


where nothing had appeared in its natural ſhape./ 
He had ſeen — eve 2 day, without pereeiving 
the cruel condition to 

he ſa her at preſent with other eyes; it awakened 


2 his virtue, and kindled again all his former ten- 


derneſs. He acknowledged his error, threw him 
ſelf at her feet, and, embracing her, tepeated of- 
ien theſe words, interrupted by tears and: fights" 
Lives, my dear Rhetea, Ii vt to giye me the pleaſure 

| of, repairing. my fault; Lam now acquainted wich 


— the value of your heart. Theſe. words brought 


u to life; ber beauty returned by degrees 
How ſtrength: ſhe departed oon after with 
Stryangeus for Echatana, and from that time no- 
thing ever their union. modw nam 


extxomjtics love ma 


the greateſt heroes; 
you. 
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9 * NN upon Rhetea, and beheld her 


ich he had reduced her; 


Vou ſee by this, — greek ta, 
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= in conquering tbe maſt violent paſfions, w 


e 
— es O_o. A mY gn 
- 


m__ 
8 — 


D 
* nad wed — 
\ 


you ge tel the; pRiWer af Selur d whe 


Shave a incere delire to get the Nen ry. Ichould 
wy 00g for * 55 if chere were at this court 
en pE2ua 48 TZarina; but herbick virtue 1 50 

hes would now de thought em r or 155 

a lavage inſenſibility. The cr 

are wr much chan d: 


n. Re rt 5 
wha rus 1 170 N Ts 
named the dear object of my heart ; Calfiridans Bas 


tendered me delle to 99 thing thar-could 
have feduced my virtue Live ber, but 1 am got 


loved. The Prince ſtöpped there, fearing to have 


ſaid tao much; the looked upon HyMaſpes, to fee. 


whether he 3 of his lo-“. 
Hyſta ed to hate diſcovered the 


Pr N by is innocent artifiee,. reſolyed. 
Inſtantly to, — his endeavours to eure him 


of it, but yet to manage him with de! 
Sa he Ae his concern, 4 l 


bracing the young Prince, with a ferene_Toujite= 
nance ſaid to him, Cafſandana's'beauty is the Jeaſt- 


of her charmg, her heart is as pure as her uner- 


ſtanding is bright: I cannot however approve of 
Four paſſion, you know hire 'Cambyles has Other 
Cel, you. He 0 oh for the daughter'of : 
one of the mo fore Manatchs 4 the 

Eaft. it is by this ba my "muſt begin 
to verify the Oracles; dis à tributary pro- 
vince, too incocſiderabile to be the center of a vaſt 
empire, and the ſoene of thole great exploits to 


which the Gods have deſtided vuu; de not -oppoſe 


their decrees: you cannot” lthoht a crime give 
your heart to any other but cher hom . 


2 


7 J | OY 55 1 
nder O22 
ban state for you rememher, the fler of Sup: 


the excelles. to. which that hero was — 
kari & by. his 5 his diſcoupſe eee 4yrus 
mY is former ſadueſa; but out of frien ip 


| yita ſpes he eoncealed, his pains without fi | 
Fe ſentiments. If the great Oramazes, f. 0 
8 ne of yojce, decrecg me fer 
A 


[2 VS. 
eee Sng ff Lydgia,.he ws 2 
1 ength to get the ma | 
ö. But Abs can you compare my, hae 
g. that of Stryangeus for 
That Prince's love, anſwer nee, — 35 
mi A but a Lage pocent,. if it be 
ae af by. Cambyſes. He durſt pot oy 
well knowing, that oppal! oppalition for the "top 
pare ff. or e e only to irrgate.che minds of young per- 
| ſons. He contented: himſelf. with ablerving for 
ſome; 4124 all che Princeꝰs motions, and at length 
concluded, that the.only. means to cure him of his 
Gon Was 9; ſeparate him from the. object of it. 
informed Cambyles of e A echion for 
aſſandanay 208 as the King be ff Fes fa had other. 


views for. his ſon which ſuited © with bis pow = 


liticks,. be recalled, him inte Perſia, 
The young Prince received his . farer's 9 
with a concern that was ſuitable tg the violence of | 
his, love. a on the other hand, | could nat 
1 the thaught of a, ſepatation, Mhich leſt her 
wholly: expoſed do the e uimportunities of e | 
and ſhe, gave Foriele up to.grief 2 1 * love it al | 
obliged, her to fly, what the loved; ſhe Was afraid, = 
of Fongrabuting io the misfortunes of Cyrus, by. 
Rd Pon f_his, on: * but while the, Carefu un | 
Wy” he 01 at. Wy A 6 | 
and decent 


toſſeceive bi 11 1 ee bel ö 
d 
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able to hide his ſentiments, he diſcoveted/at the = 
fame time both the violence of his paſſion an 
the exceſs. of his affliction... Some tears dr 
from the Princeſs's eyes, and in ſpite of her xe 
yedneſs theſe words eſcaped her: Ah God, why 
oct you 5 me a heart capable of tenderneſs. 
you forbid me to love? She bluſhed as ſhe f ut- 
5} + theſe words and retired. Cyrus durſt not re 
low her; the joy of finding that he was loved 
Caſſandana, and the fear of loſing her, excited ſu ek 
a tempeſt of contrary motions: in his ſoul, as en- 
ceedingly diſtreſſed him. After a long, ſtruggle and 
violent agitations of mind, he at length Hattered 
himſelf, that when he arrived at. the court of Per- 
ſia he might be able to move -Cambyſes, by the help 
of Mandana,' and this hindered him from 
finking under the weight « ſo-cruel a ſeparation. 
The young vobility would accompany him to 
the frontiers of Media. Ag he went from Ecbatana, 
he often 5 ped to look 8 the place — | 
he had left faakandana; ; .at length he: loſt 
that ſtately city, and continued his way. 
he came to the frontiers where the young ies 
were to leave him, he made them Auch preſents, 
but with admirable diſtinction, preferring merit and 
ſervice'to birth and rank. During the reſt of the 
urney the hope of eng Re Manage in the in- 
tereſts of his love ſcemed entirely to calm his mind, 
and diffuſed” an air of contentment. upon his face 
which he had not before, His return into Perſia 
was celebrated by pubſſek feaſting and rejoieings; 
and when” theſe "ward over, he left fy father's pa- 
lace; and retired to the place allotted. for the edu- 
cation' of the young Perſian e he con- 
tinued un dee WAS Lenween. young Satrapes, 
ſeeing Cyrus returned, ſaid one NT anther” He 


has 


ey id 8 i 0:04 ARA. 
has been living "delicately at the court of Media, 
he will never be able to accuſtom himſelf to our 


ſimple and laborious manner of life: but when they 


ſaw chat he was content with their ordinary diet, 
that be was more temperate and abſtemious than 


they themſelves, and that he ſhewed more ſkill and 


courage in all his Exerciſes, they were ſtruck with 
admiration, and confeſſed, that he had yet a juſter 

title to the throne by his merit than by his birth. 
Some days after his return Cambyſes ſent for 


bim, and ſeeming ignorant of his paſſion for Caſ- 


ſandaua, imparted to him the deſign, he had of 
ſpeedily — him to Candaules, daughter of 
the King of Lydia. Cyrus made no anſwer but by 

a deep ſigh and a reſpectful filence ; but the mo- 


men the left the King, he ran to the Queen's apart- 


ment to diſcloſe to her the ſecret of his heart, I 


have followed your counſels, ſaid he, at the court 


of Eebatana, I have lived inſenſible to all the moſt 
enticing charms of voluptuouſneſs ; but I owe no- 


< 


thing to myſelf on this account, I owe all to the 


daughter of Pharnaſpes ; I love her, and this love 
has preſerved me from all the errors and extrava- 
gances of youth: do not think that my attachment 
to her is only a tranſient liking, which may ſoon. 


be over; I have never loved any other than Caſſan- 


dana, and I feel that I never can love but her alone: 


will you ſuffer the happinefs of my life to be made 
à facrifice to political views? It is pretended that 
my marriage with the daughter of Crazſus is the 
firſt ſtep 1 muſt take to enlarge my Empire, but 


— the Gods can make me a conqueror without 


aking me miſerable. Mandana perceived that her 
ſon's paſſion was yet too ſtrong to ſuffer any re- 


2 
7 


monſtranoes againſt it, and hoping that time and ab- 
I% ET an r e 2 | | 


ſence. 
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' ſence would inſenſibly weaken it, the in the mean 
time ſoothed and encouraged him. 
Caſſandana lived ſtill at the court of 1 
but ſhe always received Cyaxares with great cold- 
neſs. He owed all the complaiſance ſhe bad ſhewn 
him to Cyrus's preſence... 11 1 of ſeeing 
Eyrus, of loving him, and loved by bim, 
Aled her ſoul with a ſecret. jo joy t 1570 aifuſed itſelf 
through all her actions: but after the departure of 
the young Prince, her converſation, which had be- 
fore been ſo ſprightly and chearful, was changed 
into a mournful ſilence: ſhe Janguiſhed, her lively 
wit ſeemed to be extinguiſhed, and all her natal 
charms to diſappear. In the mean while Pharnaſpes 
fell dangerouſly ill at the court of Perſia, and de- 
ſired to ſee his daughter; upon this news. ſhe left 
1 in haſte, to pay the laſt duties to her fa- 
Several ladies of 1 court regretted, her, 
bar the greater part rejoiced at the abſence of a 
Princeſs, whoſe manners were too perfect a model 
of diſcreet conduct. Cyaxares ſaw. the departure-of 
Caſſandana with inexpreſſible diſſatisfaction: ſpite, 
jealouſy, hatred to his rival, all the, paſſions which, 
ariſe from ſlighted love, tyrannized over, his heart. 
He gave orders to young Araſpes,. the. ſon. of Har- 
pagus, to go privately, through, by-ways, and ſtop 
Caflandana, and to conduct her to a olitary ies 
on the borders of the Caſpinn ſea. 2H 310 
- Araſpes, though he had been equcatediamid( all 
the pleaſures of a voluptuous court, had nexerthe eſs 
preſerved noble and generous ſentiments, and * 
cerely abhorred every thing that was diſhonourabl 
whatever faults he had, Ge aeded rather from ea 
neſs and complaiſance, than viciouſngſs;, he was of 
an amiable. temper and a ound underſtanding z and 


baing voter. arms, 28 well, as formed for a court, 
was 
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Was qualified for any employment, civil or military. 1 
He communicated the orders, given him by Cy- | 
; axares,- to his father Harpagus, who loved Cyrus. | 
Harpagus, having long ſignaltzed his courage in 
war, lived at the edurt of Ecbatana; without being ; 
_ corrupted by it? he beheld with concern'the man- 4 
ners of the age, but ſaid little, chuſing rather to of 
condemn them by his conduct, than by his diſcourſe. f 
_ 1 foreſee, (did he to Araſpes, all the misfortunes 
7 which virtue will bring upon us; but beware of 
8 gaining the Prince's favour by a erime: go, my 
fon, and inſtead of opprefſing innocenee, make 
haſte to its ſuccour. 'Araſpes departed with expe- 
dition, overtooł the Princeſs near Aſpadana, told 
her the orders of Cyaxares, and offered to conduct 
| her into Perſia. She wept for joy to ſee the gene- 
| roſity of the young Mede, and made haſte to gain 
the frontiers of, her own country, Pharnaſpes died 
before his daughter could reach the court of Cam- 
byfes. When the Princeſs had mourned for the 
death of her father as nature and deceney required, 
me at length faw Cyrus, and informed him of the 
genetrous proceeding of Araſpes. The Prince from 
that moment conceĩved a tender friendſhip for him, 
which laſted to the end of their lives. But Cyax- 
ares refolved to avenge himſelf of Araſpes, and this 
in ſo cruel a manner as was a diſhonour to human 
nature. He cauſed Harpagus's ſecond ſon to be 
murdered, and his mangled limbs to be ſerved up 
before the unhappy father at a feaſt. "The report of 
ſo horrible a crueſty ſtirred up the indignation of 
all the Medes: but Aﬀyages, being blinded by pa- 
ternal affection, would not ſee nor punifly his ſon's 
erime: abd thus a Prince; he was naturally be- 
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5b neheent, countenaneed viee by a fflameful weak- 
1 neſs: he knew not the value of virtue, and was 
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only good by complexion... Harpagus being utter] 
Giſcoafolate? retired from the N of e 
and went privately into Perſia, where Cambyſes 
granted him all the adyantages and hongurs he could 
offer him to compenſate his loſſes in Media. 
Caſſandana, being not without hopes that Cam- 
byſes would be prevailed on to alter his deſigns, 
lived at the court of Perſia in great tranquillity. By 
her virtue, wit and good ſenſe, ſhe had gained the 
heart of Mandana, whoſe ſentiments in relation to 
her ſon's marriage were altered by the death of 
Pbarnaſpes. Caſſandana's mother was daugh- 
ter of the King of Armenia, and the young Prin- 
ceſs might one day be heireſs of that crown; an al- 
liance with Crœſus would probably excite. the jea- 
Jouſy: of the Eaſtern, Princeſs againſt Cyrus, and 
Lydia was at too great a diſtance to have ſpeedy 
ſuccours from thence; even the Oracles themſelves 
. ſeem to be againſt this alliance, ſeeing they fore- 
told that Lydia was to be Cyrus's firſt conqueſt. 
All theſe reaſons joined together determined Man- 
dana to oppoſe no longer her ſon's inclination; 
however, ſhe durſt not for the preſent diſcover her 
thoughts to Cambyſes, becauſe he was ſtill eagerly 
bent upon an alliance with the King of Lydia. 
., Crceſus had long formed the deſign of extendin 
his dominions in Aſia. His numerous troops, an 
his prodigious wealth, had inſpired him with thele 
ambitious thoughts, He had drawn into his ſer- 
vice, or into his alliance, the Egyptians, the Thra- 
cians, the Greeks, and divers nations that were 
ſettled in Aſia minor ʒ he beheld with a jealous eye 
the conqueſts of Nabuchodonoſor, and was ſeck- 
ing all means to ſtop the progreſs of them; he knew 
in caſe Cyaxares died without children; the — 
* a lans 
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fans had acquired the reputation of a warlike peo- 
ple, and their country was conveniently ſituated 
for making incurſions upon the territories of the 
King of Babylon, if ever that Prince ſhould begin 
a war with Lydia. Theſe 'conſidetations made 
Crœſus very defirous of "informing himielf by his 
- own eyes of the reſpective forces of the Kings of 
Media and Babylon, and of the advantages of an 
alliance with the one and with the other: and. hav- 
ing more artifice and ambition, than ſkill and pru- 
dence, he raſhly refolved' to leave his dominions, 
which were not then very diſtant from Media (4), 
and convey himſelf with all his court, into the very 
heart of Aſia.” In order to conceal his real views, 
he raiſed fed eral difficulties concerning the marri 
of his daughter with Cyrus, which could not be 
well adjuſted by embaffies, and he propoſed a con- 
ference with Cambyſes on the confines of Perſia: 
Suza being a neutral city, was'choſen for the con- 
gre it was at this time under the government of 
Phraates, a tributary Prince to the Babylonians, 
and father of Abradates, who was afterwards ſo 
remarkable for his devotion to Cyrus. Creeſus 
carried the Queen of Lydia and his daughter with 
him, under pretence of letting them ſee Cyrus be- 
fore the concluſion of the marriage. He ſent no- 
tice to the court of Perfia of his departure for Suza, 
upon which Cambyfes prepared likewiſe for his 
Pe thither. But this news threw the youn 

rince of Perſia into the utmoſt deſpair, and Caſ- 
ſangana into a terrible conſternation. She had no 
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in ber vie wa, deſired that Caſſandana might go with 


the court to Sura: Cambyſes at firſt oppoſed it, 
but fearing to heighten his ſon's paſſion. for that 
Prineeſs by a forced! ſeparationg hu at length yields» * 
ed to the 1 dinſinuntions of the Qucen; he 
flattered himſelf with the hope of changing his ſonꝰs 


inclination by the newobject he preſent him 
with, and which indeed would have been capable 


of ſtealing away the heart of Cyrus, had he been 
of chat fickle humour ſo natural to young Princes. 

The two courts being met at Suza, the firſt days 
were ſpent in feaſting and rejoicings! Ctœſus, who © 
was naturally-vaing affected a pompous ſhew of 
magnificence. Cambyſes, like a wiſe Prince, 
placed: all his glory in the genius and military vir- 
tues of his ſubjects. The extraordinary concourſe 
of men of two nations, ſo different in their man- 
ners, created a wonderful diverſity in all the pub- 
lick ſhews and entertainments, and a perfect con- 
traſt of courtiers and watriors. The Eydiansy. 
though not grown quite effem inate, made a ſhining 
figure by the magniſicence of their dreis; the deli- 
cacyaf their manners, and the ſprighilineſs of thein : 
converſation: but the Perſians, who were rough. 
without ferocity, humane without: politeneſs, and 
haughty notwithſtanding their ſimplicity, carried 
all the prizes in the games by their ſuperior addreſs 
and ſtrength of body. Fhenegociations were ſoon 


begun; and while the two Kings employed alb the 


arts of policy to promote their deſigns, attentive 
love ſet all his engines at workito diſconcert them, 
and: render them fruitfefes 0 
The daughter of Crteſus no ſooner appeared. at 


Suza, but all eyes were dazzled with her charms, 


and che Perſians vhiverſalbporied out, that ſhe alone 
was wotthyrofyCyras, and the only * 
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ould. make him happy. She bad a manner and-a 
turn of mind which were perfectly agreeable to the 
taſte and genius of chat people; her noble and 
sgh air was tempered with à majeſtick ſweet- 
neſs; ſhe loved hunting, and other maſculine exer- 
ciſes, and never ſhewed any token of the weakneſſes · 
natural to her ſex ; the more ſhe was ſeen, the more 
ſhe diſcovered of rate accompliſhments. Her ſu- 
zerior graces. and wit eclipſed thoſe of all the Ly- 
e and Perſian ladies. Caſſandana's beauty, 
maintained its prerogative no where but in the heart 
of Cyrus. One baſhful, tender, modeſt look. from, 
that Princeſs, was ſufficient to render him inſenſible 
2 all: the charms of Candaules. He behaved him- 
raya, with ſo much diſcretion in publick, 
that the fair Lydian did not perceive his indiffer-, 
ence ; but he was no ſooner alone with her, than he 
became penſiye, and ſeemed quite abſent; ſhe was, 
far, from gheſſing the .cauſe..of it, and made him 
_ ſometimes call home his thoughts. by delicate ſtrokes. - 
of. xaillexy, to which he ſeldom; gave her any an- 
ſwer; when he did, be ſeemed always embarraſſed, 
and at à loſs; the Princeſs imputed this to a want 
of ſenſe rather than of ſenſibility, and ſhe began to 
repent of her journey. The negociations, went on, 
but Cyrus fought: all: means to retard them; nei- 
ther the anger of Cambyſes, nor the counſels. o 1 
Hyſtaſpes, made any impreſſion on his mind. Ne- 
vertheleſs he inwardlyicbndemned himſelf for his, - 
rebellion againſt his father's: will; he begged time 
to vanquiſſi his paſſion, and promiſed to uſe his ut- 
moſt efforts to get the maſtery. of it; nay he. 
thought himſelf ſincere in the promiſes he made, 
but he ſaw Caſſandana, and all his reſolutions vaniſj- 
ed. He preſſed, importuned, made his teara pleads 
with Mandana, and uſed all his arguments with. 
Flug | C 4 Cam- 
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_ Cambyſes; he juſtified his paſſion'to him ſelf b. 7 the 
aas and would needs eser tt the Jod, 
by calling him to the conqueſt of Lydia, were ſe- 
cretly averſe from his father's defigtis; he left vs 
etext unemployed to keep eff the marriage en And 
fore favoured:his/endeavours??! 15! 0 85 2 
The Lydian Prindeſs had known Caſſandana at 
the court of Ecbatana; and ſhe loved ber with Yrue 
affection. She never once imagined "herſelf to b 
Her riral. Caſſandana on the other hand felt no 
regret nor jealoufy to ſee the Homage that Was paid 
to her friend's beauty, but ſne could not confent to 
loſe the heart of Cyrus; the never ſaw the youn, 
ydian without uneaſineſs; ſhe would not Yeceiy 


Lys 85 
. and ſhe durſt not ſpeak Les erf lde Wa ae 
© 


dropping the leaſt word which inig ht either be 
unworthy of her love, or impoſe er her friend dj 


her trouble and her alarms were daily augmented, 


the amuſements of the court became inſipid to her, 


he ſcarce appeared any more in publick; the fe- 


tired at length to a folitary place upon the frontiers 
of Perſia, where the r of her family uſed 'or- 
dinarily-to" reſide. It was about twenty furlongs 
from Juza (1), in a pleaſant vale watered three 
rivers, whoſe copidus ſtreams being multipl ied 
the induſtrious inhabitants, and diſtributed into 155 
veral canals, fertilized the meadows and kept them 
in a perpetual verdure;/” On one ſide the little hills, 


which roſe one above another, were covered with 
olive, pomegranate and orange trees; hature ſhewed 
herſelf there in her richeſt and gayeſt dreſs; the 


lofty mountains which appear 


red” at a greater diſ- 


tance all around, and with their eraggy tops ſeemed 
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winds. /T hrough, the middle of a garden, leſs 
beautified by art than nature, tan a oryſtal ſtream, 
which, falling on a bed of pebbles, formed a caſcade, 
whoſe agreeable murmur ſoothe the: foul to ſweet 
muſings. Not far from hence a wild vine, inter- 
weaving. its branches with doriferous ſhrubs, 
2 — ö long a: cool and refreſhing 

| had brought from Babylon the 
ſtatues. of P yramus and Thiſbe, on the pedeſtals of 
which was repreſented, in Bas - relief, the hiſtory 
of their misfortunes, which bad made that city fa- 
mous before it became ſo by its conqueſts: he had 
pl AGE |; theſe ſtatues in a bower, and they were al- 
molt the only ornament; with which art had beau- 
tified this peaceful abodmee. | 


_ . Candaules being infor med of hey friend 8 retreat, 


went in all haſte to make her a viſit... Caflandana 
was retired into the bower of Pyramis and Thiſbe. 
The Princeſs; of Lydia intending to- ſabpriſe her, 


flole ſoftly along behind the trees, and beheid her 


proſtrate before the ſtatues; ſhe drew near unſeen, 
and liſtening, to what ſhe: ſaid, heard her thus de- 
plore her misfortunes. Q ye manes of chaſte lo- 
vers, if ye ever come into theſe places, hear my 
5e be witneſſes of my paſſion, and ſoftens 
the God of love in favour of two the moſt unhap- 


py of bis votartes, whoſe fortune reſembles yours 3 
Tet him either perfect out: union, Or put an ond to- 
my life, which ſerves only to be an obſtacle to the 


happineſs. of Candaules and the grandeur of Cyrus. 


The Princeſs of Lydia could refrain no longer, but 


entered the bowenʒ the two friends embraced each: 

ether, and remained a long time without words or 
motion. Candaules was capable of ſtrong and ge- 

ous friendihip; ſhe had never 6 | 
<#Y | - 
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love; ſhe hadiſern Cyrus wich ther eyes than Caſs b 
165  ſahdand; and continued atithe court of Suza more 
but of obedience than inelination, foitharher heart 
| had no ſacrifice to make; ſhe at length broke ſilence 
witk theſe! words: Ah Caſſandana ! why did ybu 
conceal from me your ſentiments and yo Rand 
Baniſh your fears; Cyrus: has made no impreſſion 
on my hearty I will ſoon put-ar-endto-yuur mile 
fortunes, without giving offence either 0 Croſus- 
or- Cambyſes. After this they paſſed ſeveral hours | 
together, made a mutual vow of eternal friendſhip,” "| 
and then Candaules returned to Sua as 1 | 


EEE 3 on 
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Cyrus was informed of what had paſſed; and be- 
ing now no longer in any fear of:4njuring his dove, 
began to contract a very ſtrièt friendſhip with the 
Lydian Princeſs. She very ſoon perceived the 
wrong judgment ſhe had made of his underſtand- 
ing, and became fully ſenſible of the ſuperiority of 
his genius.“ They jointly concerted (meaſures to 
diſturb the negociations, and he reſumed his eaſy, 
frank and chearful air. Cambyſes was rejoiced at 
this change, imputed it to another caufe, and 
preſſed the conclufion» of the marriage; but then 
Creefus began to diſſemble: he had diſcerned that 
it would be much more advantageous for him to 
have an alliance with the King of Babylon, than 
with the King of Perſia; and while he was pri- 
vately ſounding the diſpoſitions of Nabuchodono- 
ſor, raiſed ſeveral dificultiesawhich'it was impoſſi 
ble for Cambyſes to have foreſeen: Candaules had- 
ſeen Merodac, the Aſſyrian Prince, at che eourt of 
Lydia, and though the was not ſuſoeptible of the 
ſoft paſſien of love, ſhe was much better pleaſed 
with this match chan with the other; her ambition 
frruck in with her friendſhip for Caſſandana, and 
re 4 »- this 


now 
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this "deſign. Mandana having learnt how Can- 

daules ſtood inclined, the more eaſily perſuaded 
herſelf, that the Oracles were againſt the intended. 
marriage, and endeavoured to make Cambyſes in- 
different about tha ſucceſs of the negociations, Cy- 


rus, wie knew how every one was diſpoſed, drew. 


thence all poſſible advantage to break off the treaty. 
Thus religions love and policy, made each act a 
different part; the conferences were ſpun out to a 
great length, and nothing was determined. But 
Crœſus, receiving intelligence that the King 
of Babylon was not averſe from an alliance with 
him, leſt Suza on a ſudden, without declaring the 
reaſons of his conduct. Cambyſes: Was piqued at 


_ this proceediiig, but like a wiſe Prince diſſembled 


his reſentment, and went back to his capital. 
Caffandana returned ſoon after to the court of 


| Perſia, and Cyrus preſſed Mandana to ſpeak to his 


father. Cambyſes, who did not eaſily forſake his 
firſt opinions, was for renewing the negociations 
with Crœſus; but the Queen repreſented to him 
that Caſſandana, by her mother's ſide, was grand- 
daughter to the King of Armenia, who was far 


_ advanced in years, and. had but one ſon ;. that in 
caſe this Prince ſhould die, ſhe would be heireſs of 
that crown; that the Oracles ſeemed to diſcounte- 


nance. her ſon's marriage with; the . of 
Crœſus, baying foretold that Cyrus ſhould begin 
his'conqueſts by that of Eydia. Let us leave to 
the Gods, ſaid ſhe, the care of accompliſhing their 
own decrees, without preſcribing to them the 
means. they ſhall employ; they often fulfil their 
deſigns e would. ſeem calcu- 
lated to diſappoint them. Lwo conſiderable events 


wrought: that effect upon the King's mind, which 


the Queen's ſolicitations would never have done. 
6 


2163 : 4. . Advice: 


who diffuſes. every where hatred, difcord, and the 


() Efta is a Chaldee word: which. fem 
+ thence comes the Greek word zeta. T 
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Advice came that the daughter of Orœſus was pro- 
miſed to the ſon of the ing of Babylon, and: that. 
theſe tw) o Princes had catered into a ſtrict alliance: 
this news diſconcerted his ſchemes ; but what de- 
termined him aden. to comply with his ſon's 


wiſhes, was the death of, the Prinee of Armenia, 
D which. aſſandana became preſumptive heireſs. 
oh tba green, [ian boidosm, ol Len 

The nuptials were, celebrated according to the 
manner of the age and of the country. Cyrus and 
Caſſandana were conducted to the top of a high 
fire of odoriferous wood was lighted ; the high- 


_ prieſt bounditogether the flowing robes of the two 


lovers as a ſymbol of their union; then holdin 
each other by the hand, apd ſurrounded by the Ei- 
tals (K), they danced about the ſacred fire, ſing - 
ing, according to the religion of the ancient Per- 
fians, the love of Oromazes for his daughter My- 
thra before the beginning of time; the picture 
which ſhe preſented him erte he ideas of 
all things; the production of innumerable worlds. 


ö refembling thoſe ideas; the birth of the pute Ge- 


nii, appointed to inhabit thoſe worlds; the revolt 
of Arimanius againſt the God Mythras; the origin 
of the chaos, and how it was reduced to order; the 


fall of ſpirits into. mortal bodies; the = 


Mythras to aiſe. them again to; the Empyreim; 
and laſtly the total deſtruction of the evil principle, 
helliſh paſſions. : | [ 4 
enn e Romans add V to 
t, and make it Veſta, as of "Eowips they make Veſpera. Hyde, 
#148 nd, ILL 7 Nad JI 7 2 4 | % : ö 2828. 
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The young Prince's happineſs /invreaſed daily: 
the more he was acquajnted with the mind and. 
heart of Caſſandana, the more he diſcovered there 

thoſe ever new and ever blooming charnis which 
are not to be found in beauty along. Neither mar- 
riage, which often weakens the ſtrongeſt paſſions, 
nor that almaſt invincible fondneſs for novelty; ſo 
univerſal in mankind, diminiſhed in the leafs the 
77 700 n ahe theſe happy lovers. $347 
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HE prince of Perſia was ſo e with 
+ Coflandana, and his thoughts were ſo en- 
| tirely employed in furniſhing amuſements 
n for ber, that there was great reaſon to fear he would 
ive himſelf up to an indolent life. He was daily 
2 nventing new ſhews and entertainments unknown 
before in Perſia, and introduced all- the diverſions 
in vogue at we court of Ecbatana ; Ne gave no at- 
tention to buſineſs, and even neglected military 
exerciſes: this kind of life expoled him — 
N a Lara nent p--4 
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to be ſeduced by the diſcourſes of the young Satra- 


weite beginning at this time t ſpread abroad in 
Perſia tñeir pernioious doctrine concerning the twW a 
prinelples, which make men xirtudus without me- 
rit, or vicious without fault, by the force of an in- 
vincible fatality. All the younger ſort readily a- 
dopted this opinion, becauſe it favoured their paſs 
fions : the deadly poiſon was ſtealing by degrees 
into the heart of Cyrus, and even Araſpes helped 
| wr his breaſt theſe oy re 
religion. to Henn 
n the bortens of the Perkavigu e et dee 
lately ſettled a famous ſchoob of Magi, whoſe doc - 
trine was entirely — to theſe fatal errors. 
Cyrus had a taſte and a genius which led him to 
tha ſtudy of the ſublimeſt 1 rg and Hyſtaſpes, 
without letting the Prince perceive his views, laid 
hold of this advantage to raiſe a deſire in him of 
converſing with thoſe Sages: as they never left 
cheir ſolitude, ſhunning the courts of Princes, and 
had little intercourſe with other mens e re- 
ſolved to go ſee them in their retreet. 
22 undertogk this jourſey with Callandand, ies: 
anied by Hyſtaipes, Araſpes, and ſeveral of 
thy erfian — They croſſed the plain of Paſ- 
ſagarda, travelled through the country of the Mardi, 
and arrived upon the banks of che Aroſis. They 
entered by à narrow paſs into n large valley, en- 
| copie with high mountains, the tops bf which 
wete covered with oaks; 'fir-trees, and lofty cedars; 
below were rich paſtures, in which. all/ſorts:of' ca 
tle were feeding; the plain loskéd like a a garden 
watered by ma 5 Arete, which! came fro om the 
rotks' all 70g, and emptled themſelves into 
the 86 river loſt'itlelf betwetn tuo ll, 
hills, 


pes who were about” him. The G ymboſophiſts' 3 
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bills which; as they opened, preſented: to the view 
ſucceſſive ſcenes of new obſer; and difcovered at 
diſtances ftuitful fields, vaſt foreſts; and the Perſian 
H, which bounded the horizon,” Aer — 
aſſandana, as they advanced in the valf 
invited into a neighbouring grove by the 4 of 
harmonious” mufick There they beheld, by the 
ſide: of a cleat fountain; a great number of men dt 
alk ages, and over-againſt them a company of wo- 
men who formed a concert. They underſtood that 
it: was the ſchool of the Magi, and were furpriſed 
to ſee, inſtead of auſtere, melancholy and thought 
ful men, an agreeable and polite people. 
Theſe Philoſophers looked upon muſick as ſome- 
thing heavenly, and proper to calm the paſſions, for 
which reaſon they always began and firtiſhed the day 
by concerts (L). After they had given ſome Iſttſe 
time in the morni = this exerciſe, they led their 
diſciples through htful walks to the ſacred: 
mountain, obſerving —ç— way a profound ſilence; 
there they offered their homages to the Gods, ra- 
ther by the voice of the heart, than of the lips. 
Thus muſick; pleaſant walks and prayer, a 
prepar themſelves for the contemplation'of Arr 
and put the ſoul into a — proper for medita- 
tion; the reſt of the day was ſpent in ſtudy.” Their 
only repaſt Was a Mel betgre ſun-ſet, Je with 
time they ate nathing but bread; fruits, and fome® 
portion of What cqhad : been offered to tue Gods con- 
clading all with concerts of muſick (1); © Other 
mem begin not the education of their children till 
after they are born; but the Magi ſeemed to doit 
before. While their wives were with child; — 4 
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a. perpetual chearfylnels,. by. ſweet, and. innocent 


amuſements, to, the end; that from the mother's. 
womb the fruit might receive no impreffions, but, 
whe 8 pleaſing, peaceful and ; agreeable to order. 
Each Sa age had his e the Naber Phi- 
loſophy; ſome ſtudied the virtues of plants, others | 
the metamorphoſes of inſeQts ; 5 ſome again the con- 
formation of animals, and others the courſe, of ThE. F 
ſtars : but the aim of all their reſearches was. to. 
come to the knowledge of the Gods, and of them- 
ſelyes. They ſaid, That the ſciences were no far- 
ther valuable than they ſerved as ſteps to aſcend to. 
the great Oromazes, and from thence to d 
man. Though the love of truth was the only bon 
of ſociety among theſe Philoſophers, yet they were 
not without a head; they called him the Archima- 
gus. He, who then. pöſſeſſed that honour, was 
named Zarduſt or Zoroaſter ;. be ſurpaſſed the reſt 
more in wiſdom than in age, for he was ſcarce fifty, 
years old; nevertheleſs he was a conſummate maſter . 
in all the ſciences of the Chaldeans and Egyptians, | 
and had even ſome kgowledge. of the religion of, 
the Jews, whom he had ſeen at Babylon, Een, 3 


obſerved the corruption which, had crept. in among. 


the Magi, he had applied himſelf to Veen Wo, : 
manners and their doctrine ( Ml... 

When Cyrus and 8 entered info the 
grove, the aſſembly roſe up and worſhipped theme, 
bowing. chemſelves to the earth, accor jog to. the 
cuſtom of the e th retiting, le t. 9,8 | 
alone with Zoroaſter, Thi s Philoſopher 155 — 8 
to 5 of myrtle, wie Fo 1 97 Which Was. 


the ſtatue of a Woman, Tall Spar ith. 4, 
e ae They be Fat 88 in this, 
8) Agathiz ins de Zor, and Si lags New e ron, : wa. 
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- place upon a ſeat of verdagt turf, and Zotoaſtet 
entertained-the Prince and Princeſs with the dif- 
courſe of the life, manners and virtues. of the Magi. 
Wk be was ſpeaking, ta 
* «a0 CrDOY HOP SHS 1 SD Fatt ar | 

upon the ſtatue, and Fg: beheld it his eyes were 
bathed with tears. Cytus and Cafſandana 
his ſorrow. at firſt with a feſpectful ſilence, but af- 
terwards the Princeſs could not forbear az bin 


the reaſon of it. That ſtatue, anſwered he, is the 
ſtatue of Selima, 'who heretofore loyed me, as you 


now love Cyrus. It is here that I come to ſpend 
my ſweeteſt and my bittereſt moments. In ſpite of 
wiſdom, which ſubmits me to the will of the Gods; 
in ſite of the pleaſures I taſte in Philoſophy z in 


ſpite of the inſenfibility I am in, with regard to all 


| , aud Zoroafter: 


obſerved 


he frequently caſt 2 ok” 


= 
# 


* 


* 


: 


human grandeur, the remembrance of Selima often 


renews my kegrets and my tears. True virtue, 
though it regulates the 2 1 does not extinguiſh. 
eſe words gave Cyrus and 


tender ſentiments, The | 
Caſſandana a cutiofity to know the DIE of Seli- 
ma. The Philoſopher would have excuſe 


himſelf, - 


but he had already betrayed his ſecret by the ſenſi- 


bility he had ſhewn, and could not go 


back with=. 


out falling in due reſpeR to perſons. of ſuch bigh 
1 


rank; having therefore wiped away his tears, 


2 


ting you know my weakneſs; but I ſhould avoid. 


thus began his narration, I am not afraid of let- 


$ »* 


the tecital Tam going to make, if I did not foreſee. 


that you my reap ſome uſeful inſtrüction from it. 
I was, born a Prince ;. my father was ſovereign of a 
little "territory in the Indies, which is called the 
country of the Sophites. Having loſt my way one: 
day when 1 Was hunting, I chanced to, ſee in the 


thick part of 4 wood a young maid, who was there 


repoſing herſelf, Her fu priſing beauty immedi- 
ately ſtruck me; I became imtioveable,. and durſt 


not 
#5 . | 


— 
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not advance; L imagined ſhe was one of thoſe aerial 
ſpirits, who deleend ſometinies from the throne f 
Oromazes, to conduct fouls back to the Empyreum. 
Seeing herſelf alone with a man, ſhe fled, and took 
refuge in a temple that was nęar the foreſt. I durſt 
not follow her ; but I learnt that her name was de - 
ima, that ſhe was daughter of; an old: Brichman, | 
who dwelt in that temple; and that ſhe was conſe- * 
erated to the worſhip of the fire. The Eftals oy 
quit celibaty and marty but while they continue 
ptieſteſſes of the fire, the laws: are ſo fevers among. 
the Indians, that a father thinks it an act of religion 
| (0 heb my daughter alive into eu | 
e ever fall from that e Which ſhe 
Pas worn to preſerye, : e olle 5 2x 11, 
My father wh yet liv „ and 1 was not in 4 
condition! to force Selima from. that 9925 nay, 
bad 1 been King, Pritices-bave no right in chat 
country ove ons conſecrated-to religion. How. 
yer, all theſe difficulties did but increaſe my paſ- 
ſion; and the violence of it uickened my inge nuts, 
W's: Neft my father's palace; I was youn goa Print 1 
I did not "conſult reaſon; I'd 1 myſelf in 
e habit of a girl, and went to the temple where 
he old Brachman lived. I deceived him by a feign- 
ed ſtory, and became one of the Eſtals, under the 
name of Amana, The King, m my father, who was 
diſconſolate for my ſudden leaving hit, ordered 15 
ſearch to be made Dr or me every: where, but to no 
purpoſe. Selima not knowing my ſex; conceived 5 
a particular liking and fienaſhlp far me. [I never 
left her; we paſſed: out; lives woghther'i in working, | 
reading, walking, and ſerying at the altars, I of | 
ten told her fables and affect ſtories, in order 
to paint forth the Wonderful 2 of friendſhip 
and of! Tapes WI her byde- 


grees 
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-for the final diſcovery of my intentions. 1 
etimes forgot myſelf while J was or 1 
and was ſo carried away by my vivacity, that 
often interrupted me, and faid;, One would thinks 
Amana, to hear you ſpeak, that you feel in this 


moment all that you:deſcribe. I lived in this man- 
net ſeveral months with her, and it was not poſſible 


for her to diſcover either my diſguiſe or my paſſion.” 


As my heart was not corrupted, I had no criminal 
view; I imagined, that if I could: engage her to 


ve me, ſhe would forſake her ſtate of life to ſhare 
my crown with me: I-was continually waiting for 
a favourable: moment, to reveal to her my ſenti- 
ee alas! that moment never came. i 


It was a cuſtom among the Eſtals, to go divers 


times in the year upon à high mountain, there to 
kindle the ſacred fire, and to offer ſacrifices: we all 
went up thither one day, accompanied only by the 
old Brachman. was the ſacrifice begun, 
. — by by a 


and her fathers: They were all on horſeback; I 
followed them ſome time, but they entered into 2 


woody and I ſaw them no more. I did not return 


to the temple; but ſtole away from the Eſtals, 
changed my dreſs, took another diſguiſe; and for- 


ſook the Indies. I forgot my father, my 3 | 


and all m n Þ wandered over all 


in ſearch ot Selima: What cannot love do * "gs 
i: ung Heart given up to its paſſion ? One day, as 


vas croſſing the country of the Lycians, I ſtopt 
in — — myſelf — the exceſſive 


heat. I preſently ſaw a company of hunters paſs 


by; and Elstner women, among whom 


Lthought I: diſcovered Selima: ſhe Was in a hunt- 
e mounted upon a proud coutſers and diſ- 


991% tinguiſhed 


of men armed 
with bows and arrows, who carried away Selima 


* 
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tinguiſhed from all the reſt by a coronet of flowers, 
She paſſed by me ſo ſwiftly, that I could not be 
fure whether my conjectures were well founded; 


but I went ſtraight to the capital. 50 
The Lycians were at that time governed, by w- 
men, which form of government was eſtabliſhed a- 
mong them upon the following occaſion... Some 
ra] ago the men became ſo effeminate bring a. 
ong peace, that their thoughts. were wholly taken 
| up about their dreſs. "They affected the diſcourſe, 
manners, maxims, and all the imperfections of wo- 
men, without having either their ſweetneſs.or their. 
delicacy; and while they gave themſelves up to 
infamous lazineſs, the moſt abominable vices took 
the place of lovely paſfions; they deſpiſed the Ly- 
Ccizn women, and treated them like ſlaves: a foreign 
War came upon them; the men being grown cow-. 
ardly and effeminate, were not b ren their - 
country, they fied and hid themſelves in eayes and 
_ caverns; the women being accuſtomed to fatigue, 
dy the ſlavery they had undergone, took arms, drove 
_ away the enemy, became miſtreſſes of the country, 
and eſtabliſhed themſelves in authority by an im- 
mutable law. From that time the Lycians habitu- 
ated themſelves to this form of ENTRE, A 
found it the mildeſt and moſt convenient. 


* 


and 
Queens had a council of fenators, who afliſted them. 
with' their advice; the men propoſed good laws, 
but the executive power was in, | 
ſweetneſd and ſoftieſs of the 


# 


8 211 ; 


the women, The 
weetr d ſoftneſs. of the ſex prevented all the | 
miſebiefz W and the counſel. of the wile. 
LALLY 7 Iſhb SoC i 31.32 CIi..3 +6> i *<w 1 nenn 
ſenators qualified that jnconRaney, with which yo 


meh ars reproched; oo 5 PPE Un ten, 
-T'underſtood that the f'Seſims having | 
Nahe tbitior of a Kinlwomans 
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young Princeſs; that he had lived there [ſeveral 
years, as a Brachman, and ſhe as an Eſtal ; that this 
old man having always maintained a correſpond» 
ence'with the friends of the royal family, the young 
Queen had been reſtored, to the throne after the 
death of the ufurper ; that ſhe governed with the 
wiſdom of a perſon who had experienced misfor- 
tunes; and laftly, that ſhe had always expreſſed an 
invincible diſlike to marriage. This news gave me 
an inexpreffible joy; I thanked the Gods for hav+ 
ing conducted me by ſuch wonderful ways near 
the object of my heart; I implored their help, and 
promiſed never to love but once, if they would fa- 
„ BET: 
Ithen conſidered by what method I ſhould in- 
troduce myſelf to the Queen; and finding that 
war was the moſt proper, I entered into the ſer- 
vice. There I diſtinguiſhed myſelf very ſoon; for 
I refuſed no fatigue, I avoided no danger, I ſought 
the moſt de eee Upon a day of 
battle, on the ſucceſs of which the liberty of Lycia 
depended, the Carians put our troops into diſorder: 

it was in a large plain, out of which there was but 
one narrow pals. for the fugitives to eſcape, I gain- 
ed this paſs, and threatened to pierce with my ja- 
velin whoever ſhould attempt to force it. In this 
manner Lrallied our troops, and returned to charge 
the enemy; Trouted them, and obtained a complete 

victory. "A his action drew the attention of all the 
army upon me: nothing was ſpoken of but my cou- 
rage; and all the ſoldiers called me the deliverer of 
their Fountry, I was,conduQed, to the Queen's 
preſence, who could not recolle& me; for we had 
been ſeparated fix years, and grief and fatigue had 
altered my features, e aſked, ms my, name, an 
country My Faris Wear "Tn mine my: 
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face with a more than common curiofity” I thought 
I diſcovered by her eyes an in ward emotion, which 
the endeavoured to hide. Strange capriciouſneſs 
of love] Heretofore I had thought her an Eſtal of 
mean birth N reſolved to ſhare my crown = 

with her. This moment I concelved a deſign ef 
engaging her to love me as J had loved ber; I 
concealed my country and my birth, and teld her, 
Iwas born in a W Bactria, of a very obſeure 
family; upon this ſhe ſuddenly withdrew without 

| anſwering eg; 53 29.37 KR dz „Del. E311 1 7:38 T1 
Not long after, ſhe gave me, by the advice of her 
ſenators, the command of: the army; by which 1 
had free acceſs to her perſoh. She uſed frequently 
to ſend for me, under pretenee of buſineſs, when 
ſhe had nothing to ſay; ſlie took a pleaſure in diſ- 
cCourſing with me. I often painted forth my own 
ſentiments to her under borrowed names; the Greek 
and Egyptian Mythology, Which I had fearned in 
my travels, furniſhed me with abundant arguments 
to prove, that the Gods were heretoforeenamoured 
with mortals, and that love makes all conditions 
equal. I remember, that one day while I was re- 
lating to her a ſtory of this kind, ſhe left me in a 
great emotion; I diſcovered by that her hidden ſen- 
timents; and it gave me an inexpreſſible pleaſure 
to find that ſhe” then. loved me as 1 had loved 
her. I had frequent conberſation with" her, . 

which her confidence in me! daily inereaſed: 

ſometimes made her call to mind the misfortunes 
of her early youth; and ſhe then gave me an ac 
count of her living ameag te Eſtals, her friend- 
ſhip for Amana, and their mutual affection. Scarce 
was I able to contain myſelf wen I heard her 
ſpeak; I was juſt ready to æxhiew off my diſguiſe; 
but my ſalſe deoacynequired yet father, that Se- 
lima ſhould do for me what I would have done for 
her. 


her love. 


At firſt I trembled, tter 
into doubt; for L Knew the Lycians to be firongly 


uncil| was aſſembled, I laid before them the 
a planar and after much diſpute it was 


agr. 
{elf 2 huſband, - Les a 
_ deliberation; ſhe then directed me ta aſſemble the 


to obey ber farther orders: ſhe/likewiſe commanded 
all the, principal men of the nation to repair to the 
fame, place. A magnificent throne being there e- 
rected, the Queen appeared upon it encireled by 
ber courtiers, and ſpoke. to the aſſembly in the fol- 
lowing, manner : People of Jyycia, ever ſince I be- 
| Fin my reign, Lhaveſtrictly obſerved; your lars; 
| have) appeared at the head of your armies, and 
have obtained ſeveral victories ; my only ſtudy has 
been to make you ſtee and happy. Is it juſt that 
bs. who. has boep the preſerver of your liberty 
| F 
0: continually, ſeeks; your happineſs. ſhould. 
berſelf miſerable 2, There: is ne unhappineſs, equal 
toſthat of doing violenge ta one a on heart. When 


11 W 7 
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"the heart is under a conſtraint, grandeut and rdy- 
ale ferve only to give us a quicker ſenſe of our 
y. Tdemand* therefore to be free in my . 
Ter his diſcourſe was applauded* by the whole * 
ſembly, who immediate]: cried out, You 2 are free 
you are difpenſed fröm the Ty "The: Queen. 9 * 
me orders to advance at the Read of the trooz 
—— as 1 was come bp -Pigs Oy, 85 ro 
an to me With her hand, os 
the, is Kay e he is a ſtranger, but 5 wi 
vices make him the father of the 89 7655 
2 Prince, put hi is merit puts him, upon a W ech With 


=_ Spe chen ordered e to come up; to der: 
5 . her feet, and took, od the 


2 daths; I promiſed to renounce my C9 


ntry 
för ever, to Job upon the I ycians as 45 a 
and; above all, never 0 fat any. other than the 


Queen? After this ſhe ſtepped down from far 
throne, and we * conducted back to the capit 


With Pomp, atmidſt the 
85 


6 clamations of the F | 
we were. alone h Selim ! fad 2 
Deen got Achina? is ich ble to ex 


e's priſe, 'or che tranf 2 240 Fon 
2 eſe words gave Oe 
me, and "ene al the "reſt; 


to ſpeak We Were both a long. e 
4 E * 0 


cht effects that 161 roduced. in me. 8 
ſoon aſſembled Her c 2s — 8 | a 
| ono News ; ambaſſadors. were ſent to the In- 
; renounced my crown and. country for evgg, 


or whs Folge dip the. polſetſion, of 


| ally Gif; e in err 7 
1 5 m happineſs was e e but 
ae? Us bappitieſs Was of ſhort continuance... In 


* 8 * giving 


* 


2 


ziying myſelf up to my paſſion, I had renounced 
0 country, 1 bad forſaken my father, whoſe only 
conſolation I was, I had forgot all my duty: my 
love; which ſeemed ſo delicate, ſo generous, and 
was the admiration of men, was not approved of 


by the Gods; . they puniſhed me 1 
"If 


by the greateſt of all misfortunes ; they took 
ma from me; ſhe died within a few days after our 
marriage. I gave myſelf up to the moſt exceſſive 


 forrow ; but the Gods did not abandon me. I en- 


tered deeply into myſelf ; wiſdom deſcended into 
my heart, e opened the eyes of my underſtanding, 


and I then comprehended the admirable myſtery of 


the conduct of Oromazes. Virtue is often unh 


I „and this ſhocks the reaſon of ſhort-fighted men; 


but they are ignorant that the tranſient ſufferings 


of this life are deſigned by the Gods to expiate the 
ſecret faults of thoſe who appear the moſt virtuous. 
Theſe reflections determined me to conſecrate the 


reſt of my days to the ſtudy of wiſdom. Selima 
was dead, my bonds were broken, I was no langer 
tied to any thi 


in nature; the whole earth ap- 
peared to me a deſart; I could not reign in Lycia 
after the 9 of * 6 Fom. 1 0 yr | 
in ac ere every thing continually renewed 
the — Sine of my 4 returned bh the In- 
dies, and went to live among the Brachmans; where 
I formed a new plan of bappineſs, Being freed 
from that ſlavery which always accompanies gran- 
deur, [eſtabliſhed within myſelf an empire over 

paſſions and defires, more glorious and ſatisfac- 
tory than the falſe luſtre of royalty. But now, 
notwithſtanding my retreat, and the diſtance Twas 
at, 


baGther conceived a jealouſy of me, 28 if 


one, and 


1 ambitious of aſcending th 
T was obliged n the 


| 
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_ exile proved a new ſource of happineſs to me; it 


depends upon ourſelves to reap advantage from mis- 
fortunes, I viſited the wiſe men of Aſia, and con- 
verſed with the Philoſophers of different countries: 
I learned their laws and their religion, and was 
charmed to find, That the gfeat men of all times, 
and of all places, had the ſame ideas of the divi- 
nity, and of morality, At laſt: I came hither upon 
the banks. of the Aroſis, Wa the Magi Hang. 
choſen me for their head. 
Here Zoroaſter ended; 'Gy rus 5 8 | 
| were too much affected to be Re to ſpeax. After 
ſome moments of ſilence, the Philoſophet diſoourſed 
to them of the happineſs which faithful lovers en- 


joy in the Empyreum, wben they meet again there; 


he then concluded with theſe wiſhes: May you lo 
feel the happineſs of mutual and undivided Vece! 
May the Gods preſerve you from that depravity of 
heart, which makes pleaſures loſe their reliſn when 
ence they become lawiul! May you, after the 
tranſports of a lively and pure paſſion in your 
younger years, experience, in a more advanced age, 
all the charms of that union which diminiſhes the 
pains of life, and augments its pleaſures by ſharing 
chem! May a long and ag reeable old e you, 
ſee your diſtant, poſterity multiplying * 
heroes upon earth May at laſt one ai 
22 unite the aſhes of both, c you fro 
the misfortune of bewailing, like me, the loſs: "of 
what you love My only comfort ie, {the hope of 
ſeeing Selima again in the ſphere of 2 the pure 
element of love. Souls make acquaintance: only 
here below; it is above that their union is conſum- 
mated. O Selm Selima e ſhall one day meet 
ae and our flame Will be eternal I know, that 
n ſuperior regions your happineſs v ill, not be 
5 a Capes 
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complete till T hall ſhare it with you; thoſe who 


have loved each other purely,” will love ſo for eres, 
true love is immortal. 


The hiſtory which Zoroaſter had giren of iis * 
own life made a ſtron ng impreſſion upon the Prince 


and Princeſs; it confirmed them in Rocher mutual 
tenderneſs, and in theit love of virtue; they ſpent 


ſome time with the ſage in his ſolitude before they 


returned to the court of Cambyſes. It was dutin 


this retreat that Zoroaſter initiated Cyrus into al 


the myſteries of the Eaſtern wiſdom. The Chal- 
deans, the Egyptians and the Gymnoſophiſts had 


2 Wonderful knowledge of nature, but they wrap- 


ped ĩt up in allegorical fables: and this doubtleſs 
is the reaſon that venerable antiquity has been re- 
proached with ignorance” in natural philoſophy, 

Zoroaſter laid open before Cyrus the ſecrets of na- 
ture, nor merely to gratify his curioſity, but to 
make him obſerve the marks of an infinite wiſdom 
diffuſed throughout the univerſe, and tunen to 
guard his mind againſt irreligion. 

One while he made him admire the ſtructure of 
the human body, the ſprings of which it is com- 
poſed, and the liquors that flow in it; the canals, 
the pumps and the baſons which are formed by the 
mere interweaving of the fibres, in order to ſepa - 


rate, purify, conduct and re coduNt the liquids in- 


to all the extremities of the body; then the levers 
and the cords; formed by the bones and muſcles, 
in order to the various motions of the members. 
= — ſaid the Philoſopher, that our body is a 

2 contextare of tubes, branched out into 
jars iviffons” and ſubdiyifions, which have 
communication with one another, 'while- different 
and ſuitable liquors are inſinuated into them, and 


are Were . t the rules of the 
D 2 8 moſt 
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moſt exad mechaniſm.” An infinity of wal N 
=_ -. perceptible opti fo the conſttuction and motions. 
5 of which we ate ighorant of; are continually Play ä 
ing in our bodies; And it is therefore evident, that 1 
nothing but a ſovereign Intelligence could produce, ' 
adjuſt 50 preſerve ſo compou ed, ſo delicate and 
25 admirable a machine. The life of this machine | 
depends on the freedom and amenity with which 
the liquids flow in the various canals; all our d 1 
eaſes on the other hand proceed from the ehickneſs 


* 
w- 
— 
* 


W ; 


\ _ 
K 


of the liquids, Which ſtopping in thoſe impereep- | 
| tible veſſels: choak: them up; ell and relax them; [ 
or from the acrimony of the juices, which prick, 
| dis) oin and tear thoſe delicate FbRNy: 'Indolence a | 


a He JO the firſt,” and intemperance the ſecond ; 
for which reaſons the Perſian laws have Wiſely en- 
Joined ſobriety and exerciſe, as neceſſary to prevent 
5 bog N both of the Political ' and natural 
| SU ene | 
STAN another time WR 00 to him cd Conf. | ö 
N83 of plants, and the transformation of in- 
They had not our optiek glaſſes to magnify 
objects and 1 brit them near; but the penetrating 
ſp leit of Zoroafter ſaw farther: than the eye can 1 
TE by their help; betauſe he was acquainted not | 
only with all the experiments of che aneients and 
their traditions, but alſo with the occult (o) fei- 
ences revealed by the Genn to che Heft men. Each 
N ſeed, (ſays he, 'contaigs Within it 2 . own 
Ua en this plant another feed, and this ſeed ano- 
1 5 little plant, and ſo on v Without end. Theſe MF | 
i e molds cannot de formed by the Hmple 
| . 'of e they are the rſt production of 
1 x! the exc fe at Oromiazes ho originally eheloſed within ö 
| each ſeed all the bade be derive from it. None | 


| * 
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but he alone-could thus tonceal innumerable won- 
ders in a ſingle. imperceptible atom. The growth 
of vegetables is but the unfolding of the fibres, 
membranes and branches, by the moiſture. of the 
earth, which in an admirable manner inſinuates 


itlelf into them. Eyery plant has two forts of pipes; 


the one filled with air are like lungs to it, the other 
filled with ſap. may be compared to arteries. In the 
day-time the heat of the ſun rareſies, ſwells and 
dilates the air contained in the firſt ſort, ſo that 
they compreſs the other, and thereby break the par- 
ticles, of the ſap, reſine it and make it riſe, in or- 
1 the productiqn of leaves, flowers and fruits. 
The ſame air growi 99; during the ne is 
condenſed and contracted, and no longer preſſes 
upon the alimentary tubes; ſo that the ſe being 
opened and dilated, receive the moiſture of the ws" 
pregnant with. ſalts, ſulphurs and minerals, hich 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere forces in through the 
roots: it is thus that the plants feed in the night, 
and digeſt in the day,;-the nutritive ſap, being diſ- 
tributed, through all the branches, at length per- 
ſpires, and ſpurting out of their ſmall delicate pipes 
Wich an incredible force, forms an infinite number 
of jets. d eau theſe: ſpouts meet, mix, croſs one 
. another,, and perhaps ſerve for an entertainment of 
the aerial Genii, before whom the wonders of na- 
ture lie all unvailed. Do blade of graſs preſents 
more various and am zing objects to Rog view, 
than all. e cs = bs in the inchanted gardens 
of e Babylon, ; f..poets. were Philoſo- 
wes i are. deſcription of nature would furniſh 
them ith: more. agreeable, pictures than, all their 
10 alle ical ꝓaintings; She poor reſource, of a hood- 
wink 12 * 7 when, reaſon. does not lend it. 
eyes to dilcerd be works of. ee, 
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zes. Zoroaſter then ſhewed the Prince: the trees 


plants and roots, the gums; bitters and aromaticks 
which help to difſolve, attenuate and liquefy our 
Juices when they grow too thick; to pound, blunt 
and abſorb the humours when too ſharp; to fortiſy, 
repair and give a new tenſion to the fibres when 

_ weakened, torn and relaxed. Heroes were in for- 
mer times Philoſophers, and conquerors were fond 
of knowing themſelves how to repair: in part the 
miſchiefs occaſioned by their battles and victories. 


After this the Philoſopher gave Cyrus a view of 


the wonderful art diſcoverable in the formation of 
- - inſeAs. Their eggs, ſaid he, ſcattered in the air, 
upon the earth, and in the waters, meet in each 
with proper receptacles, and wait only for a favour- 
able ray of the ſun to hateh them. Sometimes they 
are worms crawling upon the earth; then fiſnes 
ſwimming in liquors; and at laſt they get wings 
and riſe into the air. Theſe almoſt inviſible mas 
chines have in each of them numberleſs ſprings at 
work, which furniſh: and prepare liquors ſuited to 
their wants. What mechaniſm; what art, what 
freſh and endleſs proofs have we here of an infinite 
wiſdom which produces alk 
At another time, the Sage carried the thoughts 
of Cyrus up into the higher regions, to contem · 
plate the various phænomena wrhichhappen in the 
air. He explained to him the wonderful qualities 
of this ſubtle and inviſible tut which encompaſſes 
the earth) in order to compreſs alt the parts of it, 
keep each of them in its proper place, and hinder 
them from diſuniting ; how neceſſary it is to the 
life of animals, the growth of plants, the flying of 
birds, the forming of ſounds, and numberleſs:other 
uſeful and important effects. This fluid, ſaid be, 
Im e W * 
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1 dilated, one while by the rays of the ſun, or the 
91 ſubterraneous fires; ſometimes by the ſalts and 
ſulphurs which float in it, at other times by nitres 
which fix and congeal it, ſometimes by clouds 
- which compreſs it, and often by other cauſes 
which deſtroy the equilibrium of its parts, produces 
all ſorts of winds, the moſt impetuous of which 
ſerve to diſpel the noxious vapours, and the ſofter 
breezes to temper the exceſſive heats, At other 
times the rays of the ſun, inſinuating themſelves 
into the little drops of dew which water the ſurface 
ol the earth, rarefy them, and thereby make them 
lighter than the air; ſo that they aſcend into it, 
form vapours, and float there at different heights, 
according as they are more or leſs heavy. The ſun 
having drawn up theſe vapours loaded with ſulphur, 
minerals and different kinds of ſalts, they kindle 
in the air, put it into a commotion, and cauſe thun- 
der and lightning. Other vapours that are lighter, 
gather l and float in the air; but when 
they become too heavy, they fall in dews, ſhowers 
of rain, ſnow and hail, according as the air is more 
or leſs heated. "Thoſe vapours which are daily drawn 
from the ſea, and carried in the air by the winds 
to the tops of mountains, fall there, ſoak into them, 
and meet in their inward” cavities, where they in- 
creaſe and ſwell, till they find a vent, or force a 
paſſage, and ſo become plenteous ſprings of ea” 
ing water. By'theſe are formed rivulets, of which 
the ſmaller rivers are compoſed; and theſe latter 
Again form the great rivers, which return into the 
4 : ſea to repair the loſs it had ſuffered; by the ardent 
| 12s ol the ſun- Thus it za that all the irreguils- 
rities and intemperature of the elements which ſeem 
to deſtroy nature in one ſeaſon, ſerye to fevive it 
in another: nn er nee 
il ö 4 5 the 
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the exceſſive cold of — prepare the beauties 


of the ſpring, and the rich fruits of autumn. All 
"theſe viciffitudes, which ſeem to ſuperficial minds 


the effects of a fortuitous contourſfe- e-of irregular 


cauſes, ure regulated according 810 weight and mea- 
Fare,” by that ſovereign Wilden who. weighs the 
earth'as 4 grain. of fand, and the ſen 46 4 op 'of 
2 5 ein {{IGNq Lis 25 N 20 

Then Zoroaſter raiſed his thoughts to the 150 
und explained to Cyrus how they Alf float in an A8 


tive, uniform and infinitely ſubdde fluid, which fills 
and pervades all nature. This inviſible matter, faid 


he, does not act by the neceffaty Taw of à blind 


"mechaniſm; It is, 38 it were, the (y) body of the 
; great Oromazes, Whoſe ſoul! is truth. By the one 


acts upon all bodies, and by the other he en- 


4 htens all ſpirits. His vivi fying preſence gives 


ivity to this pure æther, which mes thereby 


; the primary mechanical ſpring of all the motions 
in the beavens and upon the earth: it cauſes the 
fixed ſtars to turn upon their axes; while it makes 
the planets circulate round thoſe ſtars; it tranſmits 


with an incredible velocity the light t of thoſe hea- 


| venly bodies, as the air r does founds 3 and} its vibra- 


ww 
- 


DE 
Dei <0rpo- 


real by this expreſſion and gc, to the error 
of the Stoicks- who deli lieved mY ivine Eſſence in Rthereal 


(Y Thoſe who are uns vainted with the 


matter; but the contrary is evident from. the defipitions which 
.. thole two Philoſophers give e of, the Divinity . 


Pagan Mythology.) It ſeems to me, that by t 


See Diſe on the 


body of God, 
they mean * — more thap, what Sir Iſaac Newton oxpreſes 


__ by theſe words; Peus ubigue prexſens yoluntate ſua corpora 


__omnia in, infinito 3 SENSOR T' O'moyet, adeogue - 


Sundtas mundi.unjverk partes ad arbitrium ſuum fingit & re- 


fngit, multo mag} ima Do, voluntate” ka, ' * 
Pays aer e yalet, _ Opt. p. 414» 
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tions as. they are more or Jeſs. quick, produce 
-agreeable.yariety of colours, as thoſe of the air do 
the melodious notes of muſick. Laſtly, the fluigity 
ol. Jiquids, the cobeſion of ſolids, the gravitation, 
elaſtigity, attraction; and fermentation, of bodies, 
the ſenſation of animals, and, the vegetatian,. of 


plants, come all from the action of this exceedingly 


ſubtle (q.) SPIRIT, which diffuſes itſelf through- 
out all the immenſity of ſpace. The ſame ſimple 
. cauſe produces numberleſs, and even contrary ef- 
fects, yet without any confuſion: in ſo infinite a 
Vatter of metion s. 
We are ſtruck with ſurpriſe, continued the Phi- 
loſopher, to ſee all the wonders of nature, which 
diſcover themſelves to our ſhort and feeble ſight; 
but how great would be our amazement, if we 
could tranſport ourſelves into thoſe etherial ſpaces, 
and paſs through them with a rapid flight? Each 
ſtar would appear an atom in compariſon of the 
immenſity with which it is ſurrounded; what would 
aur wonder be, if deſcending afterwards upon earth, 
we could accommodate our eyes to the minuteneſs 
of objects, and purſue the ſmalleſt grain of ſand 
. through its infinite diviſibility ? Each atom would 
appear a world, in which we ſhould doubtleſs, diſ- 
cover new beauties. There is nothing great, no- 
- thing little in itſelf; both the GEA and the ur- 


( Thefe are the very words of Sir Tac Newton; Adhi- 


- cere jam licet nonnulla de SPIRIT U.quodam Sog ri iss 


_ — corpora craſſa pervadente, & in liſdem latente, cyjus vi & ac- 


- tionibus particule corporum ad minimas diftantias ſe m 
\ ATTRAHUNT, & contigus fact, COHERENT, & corpora 
- ELECTRICA agunt ad iſtaritias majores; & Lux emittitur, 


” 


* + refletitity,, 9 infleitur & calefseit; & sxusAT10 


- omnis excitatur, & MEMBRA ANIMALIUM ad voluntatem mo- 
ventur. He never denied a fubtle matter in this ſenſe, and it 
is in this ſenſe that I always underftand it, 8ee Diſeourſe on 
the Pagan Mythology, | 
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TLE'difappear by turns to preſent? every where an 


image of Ky: througtr all the works of Oro- 


mazes, © What a folly is it then to go about to ex- 
plain the (x) original of things by the mere laws 


of mattet and motion? The ſuntverſe is the work 


of the great Oromazes; he ipreſerves and governs 
it by general laws, but theſe laws zre free, arbi- 


trary, and even diverſified in the different regions 


of immenſity, according to the effects he would 


eſtabliſh between bodies and ſpirits. It is from 
him that every thing flows; it is in him that every 


thing exiſts; it is by him that every thing lives ; 
and to him alone ſhould® all things be referred. 
Without him all nature is-atr inexplicable enigma; 
with him the mind coneeives every thing poſſible, 
even at the ſame time that it is Fennivle of - its Mr 


ignorance and narrow limits. 
Cyrus was charmed with this inflruRion'; 1 : 
worlds ſeemed to be unvailed- before him; where 
have 1 lived, faid he, till now? The fimpleſt ob- 
jects contain wonders which eſcape my ſight: every 


thing bears the mark of an infinite wiſdom and 


power. The great Oromazes, ever preſent to his 
Work, gives to all bodies their forms and their mo- 


tions, to all ſpirits their feaſon and their virtues: 


Y as betiolds chem all in his immenſity; de governs 


vi 1 10 fü. 


), Phaiaſorbie riatinalis 56. ew r 


vm & finis ut ex phænomenis fine fictis hypotheſibus * 
mus, & ab effectis ratiocinatione progrodamur ad, cauſas, 


vet ad 1 demum perveniamus wry 5 — 
is quidem ex- 


qui in ſpatio anfinito 
tanquam Senſorio ſuo res iplas: mtime cernat, ptnitus, perſpi - 


3 en intra N e 'Newt- Opt. 


| them, 
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hes. not by any neceſſary laws of 4 
he makes and he changes the laws by which he 
rules them, as it beſt ſus with the deſigns of Bip 
zuſtice and goodneſs. - «+ MEL LEE 
While Cyrus Was — 5 with the con- 
verſation of Zoroaſter, Caſſandana aſſiſted, with 
the wives of the Magi, in celebrating the feſtival 
of the Goddeſs. Mythra. The ancient Perſians 
adored but one ſole — Deity, but they conſi- 
dered the God Mythras and the oddeſs Mythra, 
ſometimes as two emanations from his ſubſtance, 
and at other times as the, firſt. productions of his 
power. Every day was ſacred. to the great Oro- 
mages, becauſe he way never to be forgotten: but 
the feſtival; of the Goddeſs Mythra was obſerved 
only towards the end of the rb and. that. of 
Mythras about the be pom of autumn. During 
the firſt, which laſte ays, the women per- 
formed; all the prieſtly functions, and the men did 
not aſſiſt at it; as on the other hand the women 
were not admitted to the celebration of the laſt. 
This ſeparation of the two ſexes was thought ne- 
ceſſary, in order to preſerve the ſoul from all ima- 
ginations mwhichopy gh ne its joys in theſe ſo- 
lemn- feſtivals, - 
Tbe ancient Parkans had neither temples. nor. at 
tars 3 they ſacriſiced upon high mountains and 
eminences; nor did they uſe libations, or muſick 
or hallowed bread. Zoroaſter had made no change 
in the old rites, except by the introduction of mu- 
kick into divine Wotſhip, At break of day all the 
wives of the Magi being arowned with myrtle and 
clothed in long white robes, walked two and two 
with a flow grave pace to the mount of Mychra; 
they wy followed by their daughters'clad in fine 
Iinen, and leading the * adorned with ww 
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of all colours. The ſummit of the hill was a plain, 
covered with a ſacred wood; ſeveral viſtas were, cut 
through it, and all centered in à great circus, which 
had been turned into a delightſulb garden. In the 
middle of this, garden there ſprang a fountain, whoſe 
compliant waters took all the forms: which: art was 
pleaſed: to give them, After many windings and 
turnings, theſe cryſtal ſtreams crept on to the de- 
clivity of the hill, and there falling down in a rapid 
torrent from rock to rock, frothed and foamed, 
and at length loſt themſelves in a deep river which 
ran at the foot of the ſacred mount. 
When the proceſſion arrived at the place of ſa- 
crifice, two ſheep, white as ſnow, were led to the 
brink of the fountain; and while the prieſteſs of- 
fered the victims, the choir of women ſtruck their 
e and the young virgins joined their voices, 
ſinging this ſacred 3 — is the firſt 
of incorruptible natures, eternal, unbegotten, 
“ ſelf-ſufficient, of all chat's excellent moſt excel- 
s lent, the wiſeſt of all intelligences; he beheld 
© himſelf in the mirror of his on ſubſtance, and 
„ by that view produced the Goddeſs Mythra, 
„ Mythra the living image of bis beauty, the ori- 
s ginal mother and the immortal virgin; ſhe pre- | 
+ ſented him the ideas of all things, and he gave ) 
them to the God Mythras te form a world re- | 
& ſembling thoſe ideas. Let us celebrate the wiſ- | 
e, dom of Mythra; let us do her homage by our 
“ purity and our virtues, rather than by our ſongs 
„ and praiſes.“ During this act of adoration, 
three times the muſick pauſed, to denote, by a pro- 
found ſilence, that the divine Nature tranſcends 
Whatever our words gan expreſs. The hymn being 
ended, the prieſfeſt lightedeby the rays of the ſun 
lire of oderiferous Wood; and while the there | 
TB | e 8 conſumed | 
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add the Hearts of the ſheep, ſang alone with 
A loud voice, „ Myrthra deſires uu the ſoul of 


6 the victim 73>: Then the remainder of the ſacri- 


ee was dreſt for a publick feaſt, of which they all 


ate; ſitting on the brink of the ſacred fountaſn, 


where they quenched their thirſt.” During the re- 
paſt, þ mag young'virgins ſang the ſweets of friend- 
"ſhip," the charms of virtue, the peace, innocence 
ane ſimplicity of a rural life. | 

oy After this regale; the mothers and breghtersb all 
; aſſembled upon a large green plot, encompaſſed with 
lofty trees, whoſe® ſhady tops and leafy branches 
wete à defence nw the ſcorching heat of the 
ſun, and the blaſts of the north wind: here they 
themſelves with dancing, running, and 
concerts of muſick. Then they repreſented the ex- 


ploits of heroes, the virtues of heroines, and the 


pure pleaſures of the primeval ſtate, before Arima- 
nius invaded the empire of Oromazes, and inſpired 


mortals with deceitful hopes, falſe j joys, perfidious 


diſguſts, credulous ſuſpicions, and the inhuman ex- 
travagancies of profane love. Theſe ſports being 


over, they diſperſed themſelves about the garden, 


and by way of refreſhment, bathed themſelves in the 
"waters, Towards ſun-ſet they deſcended the hill, 
and Joihed the Magi, who led them to the moun- 


tain of Oromazes, there to perform the evening 
ſacrifice ; the victims which were offered, ſerved 
every family for ſupper, (for they had two repaſts 


on feſtival days) and e __ ws time 


till — called them to reſt. 


It was in this manner that Gaſſandana amuſed 
-herfelf, While Zoroaſter was diſcovering to ( 


all the beauties of the univerſe,” and thereby 2 


paring his mind for maxters of A more Calbe na- 
Were the doctrines mee The * . 
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at length conducted the Prince, with Hyſtaſpes and 
Araſpes, into a glaomy and ſolitary foreſt, where 
perpetual ſileuce reigned, and Where the attention 
could not be diverted by any ſenſible; object, and 
then ſaid: It is not to enjoy the pleaſures. of ſoli- 
tude that we thus forſake the ſociety of men; 
retire from the world in that view, would be only 
to gratify a trifling indolence, unworthy the cha- 
racter of wiſdom: but the aim of the Magi in this 
retreat, is to diſengage themſelves from matter, riſe 
to the contemplation of celeſtial things, and com- 
mence an intercourſe with the pure ſpirits, who 
diſcover to them all the ſecrets of nature. When 
mortals haye gained a complete yictory over all the 
paſſions, they are thus favoured. by the.great-Ora- 
mazes: it is however but a very ſmall — é 
the moſt purified ſages who have enjoyed this pri- 
vilege. Impoſe ſilence upon your ſenſes, raiſe your 
mind above all viſible objects, and liſten to what 
the Gymnoſophiſts have learned by their commerce 
with the Genii, Here he was ſilent for ſome time, 
| comer to collect himſelf inwardly, and then con- 
tin 
In the ae of the Empyreum a 3 divine 
fire expands itſelf; - by means of which, not only 
bodies, but ſpirits become viſibhle. (s) In the mid 
of this immenſity is the great Oromages, firſt prin- 
eiple of all n where; 
but it is there he is manifeſted after a more 
glorious manner. Near him is ſeated the God My- 
thras, or the ſecond (7) ares res under am 
(8) See the Diſcourſe on the Pagan de g SA fn b 
e Ne . n it is thus that Myths in he: 


me. Dou btleſs | 
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ELD of the Faftern theoſog Plelus, Plechoy 
all dhe 1s century. * 
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Pfiyche, or the Goddeſs Mythra around their 
throne in the firſt rank, are the Jyngas, the moſt 
ſublime intelligences; in the lower ſpheres are an 
endleſs number of Genii of all the different orders. 
Arimanius, chief of the Jyngas, aſpired to an 
equality with the God Mythras, and by his elo- 
quence perſuaded all the ſpirits of his order to diſ- 
turb the univerſal harmony, and the peace of the 


heavenly monarchy. How exalted ſoever the Ge- 


nii are, they are a finite, and conſequentl 
— Sonam per 2 — Now the love of 
one's on excellence is the moſt delicate and moſt 
imperceptible kind of deluſion. To prevent the 
other Genii from falling into the like crime, and 
to puniſh thoſe audacious-ſpirits, Oromazes only 
withdrew his rays and immediately the ſphere. f 
Arimanius became a chaos and a perpetual night, 
in which diſeord, hatred, confuſion, anarchy and 
force alone prevail. Thoſe ethereal ſubſtances 
would have eternally tormented themſelves, if O- 
romazes had not mitigated their miſeries; he is 
- never cruel in his puniſhments, nor acts from a 
motive of revenge, for it is unworthy of his na- 
ture; he had compaſſion on their condition, and 
lent Mythras his power to diſſipate the chaos. Im- 
mediately the mingled and jarring atoms were ſe- 
parated, the elements diſintangled and ranged in 
order. In the midſt of the abyſs was amaſſed to- 
ether an ocean of fire, which we now call tbe 
un; its brightneſs is but obſcurity, when com- 
pared with that pure æther Which illuminates the 
Empyreum. Seven globes of an opaque ſubſtance 
roll about this flaming center, to borrow its light. 
The ſeven Genli, who were the chief miniſters and 
companions of Arimanius, together with all the 
. anferior ſpirits of his Sc ING q 
Corte 97) 
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"of theſe: new worlds, which the Greeks call Saturn, 
Jupiter, Mars, Venus, Mercury, the Moon, and 


the Earth. The ſlothful, gloomy and malicious 
Seni, ho love ſolitude and darkneſes, hate ſoci- 


ety, and for ever pine in a faſtidious diſcontent, 


retired into Saturn. From hence flow all, black 


and miſchievous projects, perfidious treaſons, and 
murderous devices. In Jupiter dwell the impious 
and learned Genii, who broach monſtrous errors, 
and endeavour to perſuade men that the univerſe is 
not governed by an eternal Wiſdom; that the great 
Oromaxes is not a luminous principle, but a blind 
nature, which, by a continual agitation within it- 
ſelf, produces. an eternal revolution of forms. In 


Mars are the Genii, who are enemies of peace, 
and blow up every where the fire of diſcotd, inhu- 


man ven „ implacable anger, diſtracted am- 
- bition, falſe heroiſm, inſatiable of conquering what 


minion over the underſtanding, would oppreſs 
where it cannot convince, and is more cruel in its 
tranſports than all the other vices. Venus is inha- 
bited by the impure Genii, whoſe affected graces 


and unbridled appetites are without taſte, friend - 
"ſhip, noble or tender ſentimenta, or any other view 


than the enjoyment of pleaſures which engender 
the moſt fatal ealamities. In Mercury are the weak 


minds, ever in uncertainty, who believe without 


reaſon, and doubt without teaſon; the enthuſiaſts 


and the free-thinkers, whoſe credulity and incredu- 
lity proceed equally from a diſordered imagination: 
zit dazzles the ſight of ſome, ſo that they ſee that 
-which' is not z and it blinds others in ſuch a man- 


ner, that they ſee not that which is. In the Moon 


dell the humourſome, fantaſtick and capricious 
Genii who will and will not, who hate at one _ 
- | what 


—— 
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what they loved exceſſively at another; and who, 
by a falſe delicacy of ſelf- love, are ever diſtruſtful 
of themſelves; and of their beſt friends, 
All theſe Genii'regulate the influence of the ſtars, 
They are ſubject to the Magi, whoſe call they obey, 
and diſeover to them all the ſeerets of nature. 
Theſe ſpirits had all been voluntary accompliees of 
Arimanius's crime. There yet remained a number 
of all the ſeveral kinds who had been carried awa 
through weakneſs, inadvertency, levity and (if 
may venture ſo to ſpeak) friendſhip ſor their com- 
panions. Of all the Genii, theſe were of the moſt 
limited capacities, and conſequently the leaſt cri- 
minal. Oromazes had compaſſion on them, and 
made them deſcend into mortal bodies; they retain 
no remembrance of their former ſtate; or of their 
ancient happineſs; it is from this number of Genii 
that the Earth is peopled, and it is hence that we 
ſee here minds of all characters. The God My- 
thras is inceſſantly employed to cure, purify and 
exalt them, that they may be capable of their firſt 
felicity. Thoſe whe follow virtue, fly away after 
death into the Empyreum, where they are re- united 
to their origin. Thoſe who debaſe themſelves by 
vice, {ink deeper and deeper into matter, fall ſuc- 
ceſſively into the bodies of the meaneſt animals, and 
run through a perpetual circle of new forms, till 
they are purged of their crimes by the pains which 
they undergo. The evil: principle will confound 
every thing for nine thouſand years; but at length 
there will come a time, fixed by deſtiny, when A- 
rimanius will be totally deſtroyed and exterminated, 
the Earth will change its form, univerſal harmony 
will be reſtored, and men will live happy without 
any bodily want. Until that time Otomazes re- 
gels him ſbity and'Mythras combats ; this interval 
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6 TRAWELS OF CYRUS. | 
ſeems long to mortals, but, to a God, it is only as 
a moment of leer on ö 
Cyrus was ſeized with aſtoniſhment at the hear- 
ing of theſe fublime things, and turning to Araſpes, 
ſaid to him: What we have been taught hitherto 
of Oromazes, Mythras and Arimanius, of the con- 
tention between the good and the evil principle, of 
the revolutions which have happened in the higher 
ſpheres, and of ſouls precipitated into mortal bo- F 
dies, was mixed with ſo many abſurd fitions, and 7 
-wrapped up in ſuch impenetrable obſcurity, that Wwe 
looked upon thoſe doctrines as vulgar and contemp- 
-tible notions unworthy of the eternal Being 1 
ſee now that we confounded? the abuſes of ! thoſe 


. principles with the principles themſelves, and that 
|  ® contempt for religion can proceed only from i 


norance. All flows out from the Deity, and a 
muſt be abſorbed in him again. I am then a ray of 
light emitted from its principle, and I am to return 
to it. O Zoroaſter, you put within me a new and 
inexhauſtible ſource of pleaſures; adverſities may 
dereafter diſtreſs me, but they will never overwhelm 
me; all the misfortunes of life will appear to me 


FT} as tranſient dreams; all human-grandeur vaniſhes; 

Fi I ſee nothing great but to imitate” the immortals, a 

that I may enter again after death into their ſo:; 

72 WM oiety. O my father, tell me by what way it is 
; that heroes re-aſcend to the Empyreum: How joy: F 


ful am I, replied Zordaſter, to ſee you'reliſh theſe 
truths; you will one days have need of them. 
Princes are oftentimes ſurrounded by impious and 
i profane men, who reje& every thing that would be 
9 à xeſtraint upon their paſſions; they will endea- 

vour to make you doubt of — Providence, 


L Je 


from the miſeries and diſorders which happen here 
delow; they know not that the whole earth is but 
wii; Wh | % TE 


OD .B OOF. 
# ſingle wheel of the great machine; their view 
is confined to a ſmall circle of objects, and they 
ſee nothing beyond it, yet they will difpute and 
pronounce upon every thing; they judge of nature, 
and of its author, like a man born in a deep cavern, 
who has never ſeen: the beauties of the univerſe, 
nor even the objects that are about him, but by the 
faint light of a dim taper. Ves, Cyrus, the har- 
mony of the univerſe will be one day reſtored, and 
you are deſtined to that ſublime ſtate of immor- 
tality; but you can riſe to it only by virtue; and 
—— great virtue for a Prince is to make other men 
ap ens een Fo neee 4 Fre in 
0 Theſe-difcourfes of Zoroaſter made a ſtrong im- 
preſſion on the mind of Cyrus; he would have 
ſtaid much longer with the Magi in their ſolitude, 
if his duty had not called him back to his father's 
court. Scarce was he returned thither, when 
body perceived a wonderful change in his diſcou 
and behaviour. His converſation with the Archi- 
magus bad ſtifled his riſing prejudices againſt reli- 
gion He removed about him all 
the young Satrapes Who were fond of the principles 
of impiety. Upon looking nearly into their cha- 
racters, he diſcovered not only that their hearts 
were cotrupt, void of all noble and generous ſen- 
timents, and incapable of friendſhip; but that they 
were men of very ſuperficial underſtandings, full of 
levity, and little qualified for buſineſs. He then 
applied himſelf cbiefly-to the ſtudy of the laws and 
of politicks; the other ſciences were but little cul- 
tivated in Perſia. A ſad misfortune obliged him at 
length to leave his country and travel: Caſſandana 
died, though in the flower of her age, after ſhe had 
brought him two ſons and two daughters. 
d ai dis Son 913 3813 Jon won ven + wes 
None 


gave himſelf wholly up to gri 
ed.t to comfort him 5 17 Way than by we 
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68 TRAVELS OF CYRUS. 
None but thoſe who have experienced the force 
of true love, founded upon virtue, can imagine the | 
diſconſolate conditionzof Cyrus. In loſing Caſſan- 
dana, he loſt all. Taſte, reaſon, pleaſure and duty 
had all united to augment his paſſion. for her: in 
loving her, he hadiexperienceg-all the charms of 
ve, without knowing either its pains, or the diſ- 
guſts with which it is often attended: he felt the 
reatneſs of his loſs, and refuſed ny FRaliation» 
oy t. is not the ſudden deaf yi in ſtates, nor the 


heavieſt ſtrokes of adver forrnc, yh ich opp oppreſ 
the minds of heroes; n6ble nd. of ous ſouls 


— moved by any misfortunes, but what coy 
e objects, of their ſofter paſſipns, Cyrus at fir 

» not t — allevi- 
ated by weeping or complaining; ; this ſilent ſorrow 
22 at length ſucceeded by a totrent of tears 
dana and Araſpes, who never left im, — 


ing 
with him. N Jane 
Surg for. rr help par. — riend A 310 lief in 
e it., After he had, long 
— N to. ſee Zo- 
ſter, ho ha . v. ſuff. fora, of 
the.ſame ge The, coovera 0 f rhe 415 


mob, hy = ed much to mollify. d g anguith 
— — degr t. he recovered 
met f. ando not till, 4 17 i for ſome 
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i HE baer UF the Meder wit ar this tit 
in a profound peace. Cambyſes wes 1 
4 ſenſible of the Wn r to which he mu 
expe his fon, ſhould he ſend him again to the 
court of Ecbatana, and thinking that = coula 
not better employ the preſent deen of tranquil- 
Tity, than in travelling to learn the manners, Jaws 
and religion of ther nations, he ſent for him one 
day, and ſaid to him: You are deſtined by the 
Se to ſtreteh your conqueſts over all Aſia; 
ou ought to put 50 ch Ins l cer ee ikke 
thoſe nations + 4557 dy mo wiſdom, which you 
ſhall ſubdue by your valour. 1 deſign, therefore, 
that you ſhall travel into Egypt, which is the mo- 
ther of the ſciences; paſs thence into Greece, 
where are many famous republicks, go afterwards 
into Crete to ſtudy the laws of Minos, and return 
at laſt by Babylon, that ſo you may bring back 
into you own country all the kinds of 3 
neceſſary to poliſh the minds of your ſubjeas, and 
eo wake you capable of accompliſhing your high 


|; _ deſtiny. 
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lefe Perla, accom 
Two faithful flaves were all his attendants, for he 


rural habitation. He led them through a b 
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deſtiny. Vour ftay in this place ſerves only to nou- 


riſh-your grief; every:obje&here quickens the me- 


lancholy remembrance of your loſs. Go, my ſon, 


go ſee and ſtudy human nature under all its a Life 
rent forms; this little corner of the carth, which 
we call our country, is too ſmall and imperfect a 
picture to form unge: Ar am ork judg- 


ment of mankind; [3651 


Cyrus obeyed his father's . very 
panied by his fend N 


deſired to travel unknowyn. He went down the ri- 


ver Agradatus, embarked upon the Perſian gulf, 
and ſoon arrived at the port of Gerta, upon the 


coaſt of Arabia Felix. Thence he continued his 
way towards the city of (v Macoraba. The ſe- 
xenity of the ſky, ts mildneſs of the. climate, — 
perfumes: which embalmed the air, the vari 

fruitfulneſs and ſmiling appearance of nature in 
every part, charmed all his ſenſes. While Cyrus 


was unweariedly-admiring the beauties of the coun- 


try, he ſaw a man walking with a grave and \flow 
pace, and who ſeemed buried in ſome profound 


thought. He wWas already come near the Prince, 


without: having: perceived'him,- Cyrus intercupted 
his meditation, to aſæ him the nge Badeo, where 
he. was to,embark for Egypt. 

Amenophis (for that was bie ande) ſaluted che 
travellers with reien, and having repreſent- 
ed. to them, that the da was too far ſpent to con- 
tinue their journey: hoſpitably invited them to his 


Way 
4 little hill not far vii Where he had 
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with his own hands ſeveral ruftick grottos. AK 
ſpring,” which roſe in the ſide of the hill, watered 
with its ſtream a little garden at ſome "diſtance, 
and formed a rivulet, whoſe ſweet murmur was the 
on] 2 noiſe that was heard in this abode of peace 
tranquillity, Amenophis ſet before his gueſts 
ſome dried fruits of all forts,” the clear water of the 
ſpring ſerving them for drink, and he entertained 
them with agreeable converſation during their re- 
paſt. An unaffected and ſerene joy dwelt upon his 
countenanee; his diſcourſe was full of good ſenſe, 
and of noble ſentiments, and he had all the polite- 
neſs of a man edueated at the courts of Kings. Cy- 
rus obſerving this, was curious to know the cauſe 
of his retirement; and in order to engage Ameno- 
phis to the greater freedom, — diſcovered to him 
who he was, and the deſign of his travels; he then 
intimated to him his deſire; ut with that modeſt 
reſpect which one ought to have for- the ſecret of 
a ſtranger. Amenophis underſtanding that his 
gueſt was the Prince of Perſia, immediate] y.conceiv- 
ed hopes of improving this acquaintance to the ad- 
vantage of his maſter, Apries King of Egypt; he 
made no delay therefore to — the Pelazss s eu- 
rioſity, and endeavoured to- move him by the hiſ- 
tory of his life Wanne which he unn 
in the following manner 
Thou hh the family-from which Jam deſcended 
be one of ancienteſt in Egypt, nevertheleſs by 
the ſad viciſſitude of human things, our branchiof 
it fell into great poverty. My father lived near Di- 
oſpolis, a elt Gpper- Egypt; and cultivated his 
little * ſhure: with his o.] n hands; he bred 
me up to reliſh true pleaſures in the ſimplieity of 
a country life, to place my happineſs in che 
of wiſdom, and to-make agriouſtiire, hunting an - 
5: 466 '-* 
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the cuſtom of King Apries, from time to time, 
to make a progreſs through the different provinces 
of his kingdom. One day as he paſſed through a 
foreſt near the place where 1 lived, he perceived 
me under the ſhade of à palm- tres, where I was 
reading the ſacred books of Hermes. I was then 
but ſixteen years of age; my youth, and ſomething 
in my air, drew the King's attention; he came up 
to me, - aſked me my name, my condition, and 
mou: I was reading; being - pleaſed with my an- 
vers, and having my father's conſent, he ordered 
me to be conducted to his court, where he neglect- 
ed nothing in my education. The: liking which 
Apries had for me, changed by degrees into a con- 
fidence, which ſeemed to augment, in proportion 


2s I advanced in years; and my heart was full of 


affection and gratitude. Being Youngs and with- 
out experience, I thought that Princes were capa- 
ble of friendſhip ; and I did not know that the Gods 
have refuſed them that ſweet conſolation. 1 
After having attended him in his wars againſt 
the Sidonians and Cyprians, I became his only fa - 
vourite; he communicated to me the moſt impor- 
tant ſecrets of the ſtate, and honoured me with the 
chief poſts about his perſon. I never loſt the re- 
membrance of that obſcurity from whence the King 
had drawn me: I did not forget that 1 had been 
poor, and I was afraid of hows: 4h Thus I pre- 
ſerved my integ dit of grandeur, and 


rity in the mi 
I went from time to time to ſee my father in Upper- 
Egypt, of which I was governor. I viſited with 
p eaſure the grove where Apries had found me: 
ſolitude; ſaid 1 within myſelf, where 1 firſt 
Jearned the maxims of true wiſdom ! How unhappy 
hall I be, if I forget the innocence and — 


* 
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of my firſt years, when I elt no miſtaken deſites, 
and was unacquainted with the objects that excite 
them. I was often tempted to quit the court, and 
ſtay in this charming ſolitude; it was doubtleſs a 
pre- ſentiment of —— was to happen b mez * 
Aten ſuſpected my fidelity. © 
(x) Amaſis, who owed to . his fortune, 1 
deavouted to inſpire him with this diſtruſt; he was a 
man of mean birth, but great bravery; 'he had all 
ſorts of talents, both natural and acquired, but the 
bidden ſentiments of his heart were corrupt: when 
a man has wit and parts, and eſteems nothing ſa- 
. cred, it is eaſy for him to gain the favour of Princes. 
Suſpicion. Was far from my heart; I had no 
diſtruſt of a man whom I had loaded with benefits; 
and the more eaſily to betray me, he concealed him- 
ſelf under the veil of a profound diffimulation. 
Though I could not reliſh groſs flattery, I was not 
inſeuſible to delicate praiſe; Amaſis ſoon perceived 
my weakgeſs, and artfully made his advantage of 
it; he affected a candour, a nobleneſs of ſoul, and 
a diſintereſtedneſs which charmed me; ima word, 
he gained my confidence to ſuch a degree, that he 
was to me the fame that I was to the King, I 
eſented him to Apries, as a man very capable of 
tory rving him; and it was not long before: he was 
allowed a free acceſs to the Pringeee. 
The King had great qualities, but he would g 
vern by his arbitrary will; he had already fr 
_bimſelf from all fubjection to the laws, and ha: 
ened no longer to the council of the thirt 
My love for truth would nat always —— to 
follow the rules of ſtrict prudence, and my attach- 
Ty to 9 * led me Ain ih, ben to him in 
| ; 1182 an KHER 
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pu ſtrong terms, and with too little management. 
perceived by degrees his coldneſs to me, and the 


confidence he was. beginning. to have in Amaſis. 
Far from being alarmed at it, 1 I,rejoiced at the ” 
of a man whom 11710 5 18 y my edc 
zealous for the publick maſis often, ſ id t 1 
me, with a n mo concern ;. 1:can. taſte 
no pleaſure in th, rince's fayour,. fince. you are 
deprived of it, No matter, anſwered. 1, WO does 
the ood, provided 1 it de done. 
ee time all the principal « cities of 19 8 
e, addrefled their Sm plants, to me, N 
extraordinary ſubſidies Which the King 
and ] wrote circular letters; to pacify the. people. 
Amaſis cauſed theſe letters to be intercepted ; and 
.counterfeitin gexaAly my bans 61, ſent others 


in my name to the inhabitants of jolpolis, my 
native city, in which he told them, Hat 1. I could 
Not gain the King by Pref ſions 15 would put my- 
ſelf at their head, and oblige him to treat them 
with more humanity 7. Tbeſ ſe people were naturally 
inclined 40 rebellion; and believirig that I was the 
author of thoſe letters, im ined they. were. in, a 
ſecret treaty, with me. Amalis carried on this cor- 
reſpondence in my name ſor ſeveral, months. 2 
length, thinking tbat he had ſu cient t provfs 
went and threw himſelf at the, ripce”s. fee ; i} 
open to him the pretended, conſpiracy, .and 1 need 

Him the forged letters di abated a 
I was. ade arreſſed,” an and. put into. 2 cloſe 
"priſon; ; the day was Red ed when I * to LR 5 
in a publick manner, "Amafi ſis came to fee me at 
"firſt he ſeemed. doubtfut 107 cee of 5 
ſhould think, ſuſpended his ju 
knowledge he. had of nd 68 e b * 
Evidence of the pte and much affected with 
9 misfortune, 


5 
, 


hea 
man to whom he owed all, than from a conviction 


24 „ - ; a 7 1 4 a 95 . "6 
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misfortune, After having difcourſed with him 
ſome time, he ſeemed convinced of my innocence, 


promiſed me to ſpeak to the Prince, and to endea- 


vour to difcover, the authors of the treachery. The 
more effectually tg accompliſh, his black deſigns, he 


went to the King, and by faintly endeavouring to 


engage him.to pardon me, made him believe that 
ed more from gratitude and compaſſion for a 


of my innocence. Thus he artfully confirmed him 


in the perſuaſion of my being. criminal; and the 
King being naturally fuſpicious,, was inexorable. 


* 


e report of my per fidiouſneſs being ſpread 


throughout all Egypt, the people of the different 


provinces flocked to Sais, to ſee the tragical ſpecta- 


cle which was preparing; but when the fatal day 
came, ſeveral of my, friends appeared at the head 


of a numerous crowd, and delivered me- by force 
from the death which was ordained me; the King's 


* - 4 . re _ 2 * 
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into Lybia, to wry — againſt the 
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Apries coldly, that he 42 not aſpire to the throne, | 


and I forgive him his deſire of /bbunding my au- 
thority, in order to pleaſe his countrymen. I an- 


ſwered the King, that I was innocent of the crime 


imputed to me, and was ignorant of the author of 
it. Amaſis then endeavoured to make the ſuſpicion 
fall upon the King's beſt friends, and moſt faithful 


ſervants. I perceived that the Princes mind was 


not cured of his diſtruſt, aud therefore to prevent 
any new accuſations, having firſt per ſuaded the 
people to diſperſe 22 retired from court, 
and returned to my former ſolitude, whither I car- 


ried nothing back but my innocence and poverty. 


Apries ſent troops to Dioſpolis, to prevent an in- 
ſurrection there, and ordered that my conduct 
ſhould: be obſerved. Doubtleſs he im agined 'that 
I ſhould never be able to confine myſel 


an abſolute aſcendency over the King's mind; this 
favourite made him ſuſpect and baniſh his beſt 
friends, in order to remove from about the throne 
thoſe who might hinder the uſurpation which he 


was projecting. An oecaſion very ſoon offered to 


pur: his wicked deſigns in execution: 
() The Cyrenians, à colony of Greeks who 


were ſettled in Africa, having; taken from the L- 


bians a great part of their lands, che latter ſubmit- 

ted themfelves to Apries, in order to obtain his 

protection. Phe King of Egypt ſent a great great t army 
yre 


nians. 


This army, in which were many — choſe maleeon· 

tents whom-Amahs/mas ſolicitous 40 remove ws 
court, being cut in pieces, che Egyptians ima ary 

des the King hadifentidahithenaplyRo.be'6 ey. 


238997 


() See Haden, lib. 1. and 2. 


\ 


ed, 


| to a quiet 
and retired life, after having been in the higheſt 
employments. In the mean while Amaſis gained 
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ed, that he might reign the more deſpotically. 
This thought provoked them, and a league was 
formed in Lower-Egypt, which roſe up in. arms. 
The King ſent Amaſis to them, to quiet them, 
and make them return to their duty; and then it 
was that the deſigus of this perfidious miniſter broke 
out, Inſtead of pacifying them, he incenſed them 
more and more, put bimſelf at their head, and was 
proclaimed King. The revolt became univerſal; 
Apries Was obliged to leave Sais, and make his 
eſeape into Upper-Egypt. He retired to Dioſpolis, 
where I Bor- upon the inhabitants to forget 
the injuſtice he had done them, and to ſuccour 
him in bis misfortunes. All the time that he con- 
tinued there, I had free acceſs to his perſon; but 
J carefully avoided ſaying any thing which might 
recal to his mind the diſgraces he had made me 
undergo. 18 n 1. N 4 wy 

Apries ſdon fell into a deep. melancholy ; that 
haughty ſpirit, which had been ſo vain as to ima- 


gine it was not in the power of the Gods themſelves 


to dethrone him, could not ſupport adverſity; 
that Prince, ſo renowned for his bravery, had 
not true fortitude of ſoul; he had a thouſand and 
a thouſand times deſpiſed; death, but he could not 
eontemn fortune. l endeavoured to calm and ſup- 
port his mind, and to remove from it thoſe me- 
lancholy ideas which overwhelmed him. I fre- 
queiitly read to him the books of Hermes; he was 
particularly {truck with that famous paſſage: 
„When the great Oſiris loves Princes, he pours 
into the cup of fate a mixture of good and ill, 
that they may not forget that they are men.“ 
Pheſe reflections alleviated by degrees his vexations; 
and I felt an unſpeakable pleaſute in ſeeing that he 
began to reliſn virtue) and that it gave him inward 

3 peace 
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peace in the midſt of his misfortunes. He then + 
applied himſelf with vigour and courage, to get 
out of the unhappy ſituation into which he was 
fallen. - He got together all his faithful ſubjects 
who had followed him in his exile; an d. theſe, 
being joined by the inhabitants of the country 
whom I engaged in his ſervice; fermed an army. of 
fifteen thouſand men. We marched againſt the 
uſurper, and gave him battle near Memphis; but 
being - overpowered: by the enemy's numbers, we 
were entirely defeated. Apries eſcaped to the 
mountains of Upper-Egypt, with the remains of 
his ſhattered troops; but as for me, L Was taken 
with a crowd of other priſoners, and without being 
known, confined in a high tower at Memphis, 
When Amaſis had put garriſons in all the cities 
of Upper-Egypt, and had given directions to guard 
the paſſes into the mountains, in order to ſhut up 
Apries there, and deſtroy him by famine, he re- 
turned in triumph to Sais7 
The uſurper, by the favour and protection of 
Nabuchodonoſor King of Babylon, was ſoon after 
ſdlemnly crowned, but on condition that Egypt 
| ſhouſd be tributary to that eonqueror. Scarce were 
the ee eee e gave way to that 
inconſtancy which is natural to the multitude; 
they began to deſpiſe the new King for his mean 
birth, and to murmur againft him: but this able 
politician ſucoeſsfully made uſe of his addreſs to 
| petty them, and prevent a revolt. . The Kings of 
gypt were wont to invite their courtiers to ſolemn 
feaſts, and on theſe occaſions the gueſts waſhed 
their hands with the King in a golden ciſtern kept 
always fot that uſe ; Amaſis cauſed this ciſtern,.to 
be made into a ſtatue of Setapis, and expoſed it to 
de w orſhipped he was love tjoyed to ſee with what 
Dingg 1 E eagerneſs 
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eagerneſs the people ran from all parts to pay their 
homage to it; and having affembled the Egyptians, 


Harangued them in the following manner: Hearken 
to me, countrymen; this ſtatue whieh you now 


worſhip; ſerved you heretofore for the meaneſt uſes; 


chus it is that all depends upon your choice and 


opinion; all authority reſides originally in the peo 


ple; you are the abſolute arbiters of religion and 
of the be? and create both your Gods and your 
Kings; I ſet you free from the idle fears both of 
the one An the other, by letting you know your 
juſt rights; all men are born equal, it is your will 
alone which makes a diſtinction; when you are 
pleaſed to raiſe any one to the higheſt rank, he 


ought not to continue in it, but becauſe it is your 


pleaſure, and fo long only as you think fit: T hold 
my authority from you alone; you may take it 
back and give it to another who will make you 


more happy than I; ſhew me that man, and I ſhall 
immediately deſcend from the throne, and with 


pleafure mix among the multitutde. 

Amaſis, by this impious harangue, which flat- 
tered the people, ſolidly eſtabliſhed his own auto- 
rity; they conjured him to remain upon the throne, 
and he ſeemed" to conſent to it, as doing them a 


favour :' he is adored by the Egyptians,” whom he 


poveret with mildnefs and*moderation ; good po- 
_ Hey requires it, and his ambition'is ſatisfied. He 
Kues at Sais in a ſplendor which 'dazzles thoſe who 

-approach*him ; nothing ſeems wanting to his hap- 
pineſs: but Tam aſſured, that inwardly he is far 

different from what” he appears out wardly; he 
thinks that every man about him is like himſelf, 
and would betray bim as he betrayed his maſter ; 
kheſe continual diftreſts h inder him from enjoying 
the fruit of his crime, ande it is thus that the Gods 
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puniſh him for his uſurpation.: 'ctuel remorſes rend. 
his heart, and dark gloomy cares bang upon His 
brow ; the anger of the great Offris pur ſues him: 
every "where; the ſplendor of royalty cannot make 
ee e eee e le Peter 207 
mind, or that genetous donſidenee in the irevelhip. | 
of men, hien is the ſweeteſt 'charm of life. 
e le ing on with his ftory; when 
yrus 9 it, 2 > af him how Amaſis could 
** an aſcendant over the mind of Apries? 
be King replied} Amenophis, wanted neither 
. 5 nor virtues but he did not love to be con-” 
tradicted; eben when he ordered his miniſters. to” 
tell him. the truth,. he. LL NEE 338 thoſe who.” 
him; he ſoved flatt he affected to, 
Mae! it; Amaſis perceived this weakneſs, and ma- 
nage i it with art. When Apries made any diffi- 
culty of giving into the deſpotiek maxims which 
that perfidious miniſter” would have inſpired him, 
with, he inſinuated to the King, that the multi- 
tude, being incapable of reaſoning, ought to be 
ue by abſolute authority; — that Princes 
eing the vicegerents of the Gods, may act like 
tnem, without giving a reaſon ſot their conduct: 
ſeaſoned his cbuncils with ſot many ſeeming 
inciples. of virtue, and ſuch delicate praiſe; that 
the Prinee- being ſeduced made himſelf hated b 4 
Huis ſubjects without) pe erveiving it. 2113 Kain 
. 
count of an unfortunaie King, could not ſorbear 
ſaying to Amenophis: "MethinksApties-is more to 
be pitiedathan blamed z howiſhould Princes be able 
to diſcover treachery; when KIs con aed with ſo 
much art The happiness ef the people, auſwered 
Amenophit; tg e, hojipinets of the Prince; 
theiv dude intere ſte ture nc oe! united, whatever -: 
Tg" es 12019 517 beat I 002 1 
| 501115 | 2. A | 
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pains are taken to ſeparate them, Wboſoever ay 


— to N Princes with contr ee e vo 
ee looked upon as an enemy of the ſta te. 
Kings, ought. always 10 ba apprehenfive; 


tells them only, ſuch truths as — there; 
needs no farther proof of the corruption. of a mi- 
niſter, than to ſee: him prefer his maſter's. favour) 
to his glory; In ſhort, a Prince ſhould know. ho 

ta make a e, 06; his miniſters talents, but he 
ought neuer to follow their councils: blindly; he 

Ke himſelf. oe hut nat yield n up. 
* — bene 19/214, f 


Vou ſay. they muſt only lend - 
they muſt not give ——— 
. up without reſerve; to them; they: will;never then 

be. acquainted: with the charms of friendſhip: how 
much. is my ſituation to be-lamented, if the ſplendor* 
of. royalty be ineompatible with the græateſt of all 


feligities ; When a. Prince, replied Amenophis, | 


whom nature has endowed with amiable qualities, 
does not forget that he isa man, he may find friends 
who: will not forget that be isa King: but even 
then, he ought never to be * by perfonal 
inclination in affairs, of ſtate. As a private man, 


he may enjoy the pleaſores of a tender friendſhip 3. 


but as 4 Prince, he: muſt: reſemble the immortals 


who have no paſſion. nfs A marion © rent 05 


After theſe reſlections, Ainenophis, atabe requaſk} 
of * — — man- 


"Va. „ any "tireſome 


of; a man who. never contradicta them, and whar - 


„eriad cut Gres is the ebn- 
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rtirefome” lonelineſs“ Man finds nothing Within 
17 but a frightful void, Which renders him ut“ 
4 tro: umn: ; his happineſs proceeds only from 
muſemerſits which hinder bim from feeling 
rl infufnciency, 1 ardentiy defired d 
Vat reſpected the Gods; and durſt bt eo 
it myſelf; becaufe Twas perſuaded that there who 
_ gave meife, had the ſole right to tak it away!” 
One day; ber was overwhelmed with the moſt 
melancho y reſlections, J heard of à ſudden a noſſe, 
as if ſomebody was breaking a way through che wall 
of my priſon, It Was a man we endeavedred to 
make his eſcape; and in a few days he had made 
the hole wide 'envugh to get into my chamber. 
This priſoner, though a ſtranger, ſpoke the Egyp- | 
tian tongue erfectly well; he informed me, that 
he was of yes his name Arobal; that be had 
ſerved in Apries's army, and had been taken pri- 
ſoner at the ſame time with me. I never ſaw a 
man of a more eaſy, witty, and agreeable conver- 
ſation; he delivered himſelf with ſpirit, delicacy 
and eracefulneſs. When he repeated the Tame 
things,” there was always ſomething new and 
charming in the manner. We related to euch other 
our adventures and misfortunes: The — 4 
which 1 found in the converſation of this ſtrang 
made me forget the Joſs of my liberty, and'T- Son 
Contracted an intimate friendſhip with him. > ol 
length we were both brought out of 'priſon; but it 
Was ea to undergo new for we were 
cdndemumed to the mines: and no we had no tonger 
any hopes of freedom but © in death." Friendſhip 
however N our miſdries, and we preſetved 
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be a) mines, are of aprodigious depth and ex- 


- Ane and are inhabited by a kind of ſubterraneous 


publick, whoſe members never ſee the day They 
ave.nevertheleſs their polity, laws, government, 
families, houſes,and.bighways, horſes. to afbit them 


In their labours, and cattle to feed them 99 


one may behold immenſe arches, ſupported. by 
rophs of ſalt hewn into the ſhape of pillars... The 
are white, blue, green, 2 5 and of all co- 
urs, ſo that an infinite number of lamps, hanging 
apa theſe huge pillars, form a luſtre which daz- 
Ales the eyes, like that of diamonds, rubies, eme 
ralds, ſapphires, and all precious ſtones. What 
ſeems incredible, a rivulet of. freſh water flows 
through theſe; ſalt mines, and furniſhes drink to 
the inhabitants. This water is diſtributed into ca- 
mals, caſcades, baſons and reſervatories, to adorn 
theſe places where the ſun never ſhines, and to be 
made uſe of in * works which are here 8 
ne dens + 
Alter looms 3 ears b bard. and; painful labour, we 
were appointed maſters. of the {laves: I had 7 — 
the books of Hermes, knew his whole doctrine 
about the myſteries of natute, and had been in- 


ſtructed in the occult. eng We applied our- 


ſelves t Rudy chals wanders 5 A. ee to 
Aan from known re more 
hid, and ta te- afcaht ee 13 MR cauſes. 
„en rg had examined, 8 ed ang decom=- 
pounded bodies of. All kinds Pant found in 1 

ſubterraneous regions, we At la dif 100 0 th 
in the; viſible uniyexſe eee two 2 
elan emen | 
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1 fire, uniſorm, univerſal, and infinitely ſubtle, 
an ES FTW ESD Which is hard, ſolid, 


oh It 2 1 
broke, egg be world, an 
rinpiple theres the ethereal 
| e parts: of. the virgin earth ; 
j compretiing them, it ve compactnels, 
| ranks — 4 og them ſtont, gro- 
uced liquids z, the, former ere the canals — a 
which, the latter flowed,. in, order. to an univerſal 
0 cireuſation in alli the parts of the uni - 
verſe; ky e A at eee 4 — 
not on rſpir r its pores, and ſupplied 
a e which * 7 to vegetation, but 
ſprang. out, in fountains, whoſe.united ſtreams flow 
ed. in riyers, great and ſmall, to beautify the face ai 
1 78 The inward. eee of badies was 
then vi ilible, becauſe every. thing was luminous or 
tranſparent; the earth, receiving or reſlecting the 
rays of Tight, produced the agreeable variety of 
colours, and there was nothing dark or dazaling. 
After the fall of ſpirits, and the revolt of Ty-" 
; phon, this beautiful order was deſtroyed, The ac- 
tive principle, which bound together all the parts 
of our 'glob! withdrawing. itſelf, the waters burſt 
forth fr om t their abyſs, and averfiowed, the face of 
the Ping the common, maſs. was: totally diſſolved; 
it WAS all a;dark.chaos, and an, univerſaLconfuſion. | 
The Goddeſs Iſis, beholding.the tuin of her work, 
hi ſo 19 70 to 128 Its, FR led without reſtoring itito its 
firſt perfection. 8 | the plan of a new world, 
very; di ferent 14480 eee ſuch, a 
one as was proper to bè the habitation of degraded 
ſpirits. She ſpake, nature obeyed her voice, and : 
the ſnapeleſs chaos t a form; yet ſo, as that att 
and wing chance, light and darkneſs, order and 
. | confuſion, 
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N were mingled eee Tbe earth 
was now opaque, ugly and irregular, like the ins 
_telligences. that. inhabit! it. - Diamonds, rub rubies, 
emeralds, and the other precious ſtones,, ate b 
the ruins of the- primitive earth, which was al 
comgoſed of, ſuch materials. Some ſay that the 
ohaos happened a long time before the deluge, that 
the firſt enſued upon the fall of the Genii, and that 
the other was the punifhinent of the crimes of men: 
be that / as it will, we Haye every where convincing 
proofs of the univerſal [Gfoloing 1 5 of, the com- 
mom maſs. We find in the inmoſt bowels of the 
earth, in mines and upon the higheſt mountains, 
fiſhes, birds, and all ſforts of animals which floated, 
in the water, and are petrified. fince that inunda- 
tion. f 
(8) At qeelens all the fluids and ſolids reſult from 
the icregular combination of the active and paſſiua 
principle, and it is the philoſopher's province to 
diſcoyer the general laws of this combination. One 
may conſider the particles of the pure elementary 
fire as indiviſible points, and thoſe. of the earth as 
lines, as ſurfaces, or as groſſer corpuſcles; when, 
the ethereal matter ticks to thoſe terreſtrial parti» 
| cles that are long and pointed, it produces ſ pears, 
| darts, and winged arrows, which are the e 
of ſalts; when it brings together, unites and com- 
| preſſes ſeveral ſurfaces and penetrates them with- 
| out. being abſorbed. in them, it engenders the prin- 
cCijples of cryſtals'; when it is impriſoned in the ca- 
| vities of opaque corpuſcles, it forms ſpunges of fire, 
| or the. pringiphes of ſolphurs; and hence reſult tbe 
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_ firſt elements of all ſolids: when the terreſtrial par- 
rieles float in the ethereal: matter, and wear them- 
 felves round by rubbing againſt one another, theſe 
3 ſpheres become the pringiples of all Avids; 

_ little balls of mercury when they are opaque and 

| heavy, drops of water when they are tranſparent 
and light, bubbles of air when they are endued 
with elaſticity, by the inceſſant egreſs and regre 
of the ethereal matter through their pores. „ - 
From the combination of theſe three ſolids, and 
three fluids, which are not themſelves ſimple, but 
compounded, all other bodies are engendered. The 
mixture of ſulphur wich mercury, makes the baſis 
of metals, which are more or lets pure, as thete are 
more or leſs of the terreſtrial particles in their com+- 
poſition. Precious ſtones are formed by the incor- 
porating of metals with eryſtal, gold makes rubies, 
mercury diamonds, copper emeralds. The groſſer 
and more irregular particles of earth, when cement- | 
ed by water, conſtitute the opaque- and common | 
ſtones. Laſtly, ſulphurs, ſalts, mercury and earth, | 
blended together in one common maſs, without rule 
or proportion, produce minerals, half metals, and 
all kinds of foſſils; while the more ſubtle and vo- 
latile parts being diluted with water and air, turn 
into liquor s and vapours of all ſorts. £30055 
Me frequently amuſed butſelyes with imitating 
theſe operations of natute, diſſolving ſolids, fixing 
liquids, and then reducing them toctheir firſt forms; 
with mixing ſulphurs, ſalts and minerals together, 
ia order to make them ferment, and thereby engen- 
der exhalations, clouds; winds, thunder, and all 
Aorts of meteors; with making tranſpatent bodies 
opaque, and opaqusthodies tranſparent; with ſud- 
denly changing colours, intog their; oppoſi tes, by: 
bar iy mixing with them certain ſfuids that have 
„ | T 20 
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no colour. Bein entertained with ine peru 
of nature and art, we were beginning to make our- 
ſelves colerably>eaſy' under our misfortunes; when 
 heaveh'reſtoredius to liberty” by ee <q ally 
terrible-and unexptctedde 72 
The ſubterraneous fires eee thelk 
priſons with'a violence that ſeems to ſhake nature 
even to its foundations; like the thunder which 
burſts the clouds, vomitin out _ and fillin 
the air with its roarings. We fre y felt hols 
terrible convulſions. C ne day the 15 3 
the earth ſeemed to groan, and we expected no- 
thing but death, when the impetuous fires opened 
a paſſage into à ſpacious” cavern, and that which 
ſeemed to threaten us with toſs of life, procured 
us liberty. We walked a long time by the light of 
our 3 defore we ſaw the day; but at length 
the ſubtertaneous paſſage ended at an old temple, 
which we knew by the bas reliefs upon the altar, 
to have been confecrated to'Ofiris, We proſtrated 
ourſelves; and adored the Divinity of the place; 
we had no victims to offer, nor any thing where- 
with to make libations; but inftead of all ſacrifice, 
we made a ſolemn vow, For ever to love virtue. 
This temple was ſituated near the Arabian a 
We embarked in a veſſel which was bound for 
va, landed there, croffed a great part of Arabia Fe- 
lix, and at length arrived in this ſolitude,” The 
Gods ſeem to have concealed the moſt beautiful 
places of the earth, from thoſe who know not how 
to prize à life of peace and tranquillity. We found 
men in theſe woods and foreſts, of ſweet and bu- 
mane difpoſitions, full of truth and juſtice. We 
ſoon made ourſelves famous amongſt them; Atobal 
taught them how to drawethe bew, and throwithe 
ee to 885 the wild beaſts Which l 
n their 
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their flocks 3 Linſtructed them i. aws of Her- 
a and e 1 1 1 lmples.,.. . 
5 05 amited ie TIPMOnS.« 1 55 "which; 
5 21 1 eee, 


wh FIR 3p ns bh = SLGLA, 

mags h en og hat 4 
tuch. that Terre 

2 Fg: only. ſerved tag much 
the manners and ſentiments, kind; and that 
4 uniting. a m 0 de of men in, the. ſame. place,, 
mY often. do hut unite and, mul * 
EE e n 
wit Q F PIE; | Sie * 
virtues. both betten | alitary, which ſelf: love- 

Has introduced into numerous ſocieties,. and Which 
only ſerve to delude men, and: to. make them ſlaves 
to their ambition. But, alas how. e are, 
human things! how Wrak is. the mind of man f. 
Arobal, that virtuous,. affectionate, and generous 

friend, "who. had ſupported, im Hens, wih ſo 
much courage, and ſlavery with ſo, much reſolu- 
tion, could not content. himlel£, 92 A, ſimple; 
and uniform life. Having a, 7 SA for war, he 
ſighed. after great 81 0 3 a phi- 
loſopher. i in ſpeculation.than, in reality, confeſſed to 

me, that he could. no longer beat the calq of rer, 
COVERS he left me, and 1. never ſeen him 


Milte £ 
Che if bene pp gait 
earth, ries. perſec ng {nr nes 
* 10 5 57 3 97 SS where a eee 
vo 


all felicities, i is hard to be met with 3 paſhons, fcail-- 
ties, a thouſand.con ne de pax gol it ox diſturbs 
its harmony. Men ant ſelves too much to 
| EATS well; I now them now, and can- 
not 
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experience that frie Ds the greateſt of 4 x 
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* 


the Prinęe's ſoHeitation s | | 
Cyrus, before he left Arabia, difpatched couriers” * 
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not * them; 4 however, Ido. not bate/ EP 1 * 
have a ſincere benevolence for them, and would do, 
them good without hope of recompence. Whilſt, 
Amenophis. was ſpeaking,. one might fee, upon the 


Princes countenance the different ſentimentz and 


pattons,: Which theſe varigus events would natu- 
rally raiſe in à generous mind. The Egyptian hav=- 
ing finiſhed the relation of his misfortunes, Cyrus 
aſked him whether he knew what was become of 


the King is yet alive, and that after having wan 
dered 4 long time in the mountains, he has at 
len ran atmy of, Catians and Ionjians, 


who dufin bis reign and by his permiſſion, ſettled 


in Upper⸗ por and has made himſelf maſter of. 
the: ty of ans? 5 


2 rus then 10 to the bea I admire the 


ney: and courage with which you have ſuſ- 
| ned the ſhocks of fortune, but T cannot approve 


of you er Heure r this ĩnaction: it is not law ful 
. enjoy repoſe; 1250 0. as we axe in a condition to 
labour for the dur country; man is not 


born for 5 alone, but for ſociety; Egypt has 
ſtill need of your aſſiſtance, and the 2 


ods 1 
you a new opportunity of being uſeful to her; | 
do you continue a moment in this ſolitude? by, or- 
dinary virtue is diſheartened by ill ſucceſs and ad. 


verſe fortune, but herotck virtue is never diſcou- 
raged: let us fly to the affiſtance of / ries, and de- 


liver him from the oppreſſion of an ufurper. * Ame 
nophis, to increaſe the ardor of Cyrus, 1 very 
unwilling at firſt to return into Egypt, and ſuffered; 
bimſelf to be Tong intreated hefore he yielded, to 
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go TRAVELS OF"OCYRUS. | 
married Amitis the ſiſter of Mandana, to ſolicit his 
uncle in favour-6f: Apries; then having concerted 
with Amenophis all the fereſfary meaftires to make 
their deſigns ſdeceed, they ſet dür together; croſſed 
the e of the Sabeans with preat' expedition, 
ſodn arrived pon the ore of lie Arabian gulf, 
and embarked for E- pt. Cyrus was fürpriſed path : 
find here a new Kini bf beau 5 which he W n 
ſeen in Arabia; there, all was the effect of ſimple 
nature, büt here, every thing was improved b)à +55 
It ſeldom rains in T 7 pt; ” but the Nile, b 
regular overflowings, foes it with the rains an 
melted ſnows of other Sofntries, Tbis Hvet; by 
the means of an infinite number of canals; made 
communieation between the cittes, joined the great 
ſea with the Red Tea, and thus Promoted both fo- 
reign and domeſtick commerce. "Phe cities of E- 
gypt were numerous, large; well peopled, full of 
magnificent temples and ſtately palaces: they roſe 
like iflands in the midſt of the waters, and over 
looked the plains, which appeared all fruitful,” gay 
and ſmiling; there one might ſee hamlets neat and 
- commodious, villages ſweetly ſituated, - "pyramids | 
that'ſerved for the ſepulchres of great men, and 
obeliſks which contained the hiſtory of their ex- 
ploits. | Agriculture, the mechanick arts and com- 
merce, Which are the three ſupports of à ſtate, 
flouriſhed ever where, and proclaimed a'laborious 
and rich te, as well as a prudent, ſteady, "ge a 
mild government. 
The Prince of Perſia could take but a blen | 
view of theſe things in the Haſte he was in to get | 
to Dioſpolis, where he joined the army of! Apries. 
The King, touched With the nen ok Cyrus, 
embraced him affectionately; and then ſaid to him, 
| wore at the ſame time Upon PAY Feine. 
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Amaſis, and approached his lines; and Fa fre | 


roke 


#7, JI X7 


* 


encouraging, ſome, and hi nder ing others from run- 
ning away. Cyrus Janced his javelin at him, ery- 


r rf is timed put an end to thy 
g hy | 


crimes 


— 


ng a brave general, as well 
as able politician, was flying from rank to rank, 
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erimes: and thy uſurpation. The javelin 2 
the cuiraſs of Ka and entered his hody; a 
ſeream of blood flawed from his wound; furious Pu 
2 wild: boar pierced by the: hunter's ſpear, he came 
up to Cyrus with his drawn fabre, and raiſed his 
arm, Raſh youth, he-cried,, recei ve the reward of 
ieee the Prince of Perſia avojded the - 
blow:; but when he would have taken his revenge, 
bord himfelf ſurrounded by a troop of young 
Egyprians, who came to the relief of Amaſis. Then 
Cyrus, like a young lion juſt robbed; of his prey, 
made himſelf à pa through the enemy; every 
blow he gaye was mortal, he defended himſelf a 
long time, hut was at laſt ready to be overpowered, 
when: Amenoplliis came to his! ſuccour, and then 
the battle was renewed; Amaſis, notwithſtanding 
; his wound, did not quit the field, but raiſed tho 
ing courage of his men, and made C rus ad- 
ere; both his: bravery and conduct. Night at 
e 6 put an end to the action; Apries remained 
af the field, yet Amaſis retired in good or- 
dien withihis troops, repaſſed the Nile, add gained: | 
the neighbouring mountains; the paſſes into theſe 
mountains! were narrow! ani difficult, and he re- 
ſuolved therefore to continue in this ſecire;polt;, till 
he was: recbyered of his wounds, and had reinforced 
bis amm. Lim bab, 1 
Apries wk alidinags ob cee bases 
make Himfelf maſter. of Memphis wijch be carried 
by aſſault in a fe days. Upon this\Amaſis, with 
out waiting till he was perfectly cured, got toge- 
ther, with Anergüstie Expedition; an army 9751 fifty 
thouſand men, and gave a ſccond battle. As A- 
_ pties's troops! Brac 0 much Wenkened, the 
uſut per overpower numbers, and took: 
the Kiog of "Egypt pet 9 5 tus, Araſpes and 
i 1 Ji CITI LET IL CHD Amenophis, 


b 5 00 K. 9 


W 1 to be ſuttounged, retired with 
the brayeſt of the Carian and Ionian troops to the 
city of Memphis ; thoſe who did not'follow*them 
were either put to the ſword, or Mage Wige of j 
war, 23 

Amaſis, underſtanding who the young hero was 
that had wounded him, Was apprehenſwe of his 
credit at the court of Babylon and diſpatched cou- 
riers thither; till their return he contented himſelf 
with blocking up the city, and retired with the 
greateſt part of his army to Sais, whither he like- 
wife conducted the captive King. Amaſis paid him 
great honours for ſome days: and in order to ſound 
che inclinations of the people, propoſed to them the 
replacing him on the throne, but at the ſame time 
ſecretly formed à deſign of taking away his life, 
The Egyptians were all earneſt to have the Prince 


put to death; Amaſis yielded him to their pleaſure * Ih 


he was ftran led-i in his own palace; and the unfor- 
tunate remains of the Royal Family were maſſacred 
the fame day. Cyrus heard with grief the me- 
lancholy news of the fate of Apries, and under- 
ſtood at the ſame time by the return of his couriers, 
the diſpoſitions of Nabuchodonoſor. This conque- 
ror ſent Cyrus word to abandon Apries to dit its, 
but commanded Amaſis to obey the orders of he 
Prince of Perſia. Cyrus ſighed within himſelf, and 
could not forbear ſay 4 :bg I fear that the Gods will 
one day ſeverely;puniſh Nabuchodonoſor for his in- 
N thirſt of 7 — and aboye all, SERA 
upon him for his protection of Amaſlis,. be 
As ſoon as. 12 uſurper underſtood the King of 
Fatt iy ma! he vided his troops to retire” 
before Meromphis, wy. ſet out in perſon from 
Sais vie wait 4085 the üb af la. e Th 
towards with all his court, 
8 


and to live there wittiout'nioltſtftion; 


port wirh mortals, and ſeem to leave croy 
_ the diſpoſal of chance: thy day will come; in the 


turned pale and trembled; have. 
but utterance failed him. It is thüs that vice; even 
_when'triumphant, cannot ſuppbört the preſence of 
virtue, though in adverſity and diſgrace. Ameno- 


return to their former Habitatibns in Upper-Egy 1 
O Amaſis, 


2 
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Cyrus refuſed to ſee him; and only wrote him this 


letter: The faults of Aprics ate puniſhed by che 


crimes of Amaſis; it is thus that the juſt Gods 


te leave crowns. to 


mean time I ſend Amenophis to declare to thee my 
Will and pleaſure. Hadſt thou any feeling of vir- 


* 


tue, the ſight of him alone would overwhelm thee 
With reproaches that I difdain'to make thee.” 
Amenophis followed by ſome Carians, haſtened 


from Memphis. He was ſurreunded by all the chief 


to meet Amaſis, and found him e e 
all 


men of Egypt; it was an aſſembly. of old courtters, 
Who bad etrayed'Apties through 


brough ambition, and'of 
young men corrupted by pleafures. Amenophis 
approached Amaſis with a reſolute, noble and mo- 
deſt ait, and delivered him Cyrus's letter; the 


uſurper read it, and immediately a dark cloud over- 
ſpread his face; the remembrance of his. crimes 
confounded him, and ſtruck him dumb; he en- 
deavoured to ſummon up all his confidence, but in 
vain; he caſt a look upon Amenophis, yet without 


daring to fix his eyes upon him; ſhame and remorſe 
were ſucceeded by rage and indignation, but the 
dread of Cyrus forced him to diſſemble; labouring 
under the conflict of ſo many different paſſions, be 
e would have ſpoke, 


phis-perceived his confuſion and perplexity, and 


ly ſaid to him, it is the WIH of Cyrus that all the 


3 


Priſoners of war be ſet at 2 and be fuffered, 
together with the troops that are 


in” Memphis, to 


ENT RD BiY 2s 


aged nothing to demand of thee for, ſelf, he 
preſent. $A HAAR hy ſoul will poi luffer = 
to, put thee, in mind, of, my former affection, and 
thy ingratitude ! May'ft thou one day ſee the beauty 
virtue, repent, of. aving bock ken her, e | 
the er of. heaven 25 5 Threatens thee. This 
hid, c retired, and left Amaſis covered with ſhame 
a. d.confuſion Fo he tened back to Memphis, and 
the uſurper. returned to Sais, after he had given er- 
derts to put Cyrus's 1 in execution, From 
this time to his death, Amaſis yas always plunged 
In gloomy ſadneſs. TRIS ts 
c ceing the, war at an end, applied bimſelf 


ear ſtor: lic 5 and. faxs of. ancient 
Eg th 5 115 8 at Memphis, and 8805 
fi dg day AN the prieſts of this 9 7 

0 ſence of Amenophis and. Araſpes. He found 
that 655 Egyptians had compoſed their hiſtory of 
an a [moſt uvbounded, ſucceſſion of ages; but that 
EET 1 with wp! ch they had filled their annals 
4 out th e of APD. Okris Iſis and Orus, 
he Hit Face. of ſouls 


” _ 
4 "gy + Ex 


9 to e:time. of t herd- 12105 87 akes in t 

fi e gs a 3 

. Kings to Seſoltris, five, hundred; the third, from 

eſoltris e contains more than ſeven cen- 
r h 3" 2614-16 191 d 3s: 

1 5 age, 12 Was divided into fe- 

51. 88 ly TS governments, which, had-each its 

King, de SOR befreie. commerce, but 


confined 
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confined herſelf to agriculture, and a paſtoral life; 
ſhepherds were heroes, and Kings. philoſophers. 
In thoſe days lived the firſt Hermes, who penetrated 


into all the fectrets of nature and of divinity;; it was 


'the age of occult ſciences... The Greeks, ſuy the 
Was ignorant, but they think: ſo, only becauſe they 


themſelves are always children (c); they knew no- 


"thing of the origin of the world, its antiquity, and 
the revolations which have happened in it. The 
men of Mercury's time had yet a remembrance of 


| : the reign of Ofir is, and had | ivers traditianal lights 
which we have loſt. The arts of imitation, poeſy, 


muſick, painting, every thi g within the province 
of the imagination, are but ſports of the mind, in 


compariſon of the ſublime ſciences known by the 
flrſt men. Nature was then obedient to the voice 
of the ſages; they could put all its hidden ſprings 


in motion; they produced the moſt amazing pro- 
digies whenever they pleaſed ; the aerial Genu were 
ſubject to them (v); they had frequent intercourſe 
with the ethereal ſpirits, and ſometimes. with the 
wo intelligences that inhabit the Empyreum, We 
have loſt, ſaid the priefts to Cyrus, this exalted 
kind of knowledge. We have n g ſome 
traces of it upon our ancient obeliſks, Which may 
be called, the regiſters of our divinity, myſteries, 
and traditions relating to the Deity and to nature, 
and in no wiſe the annals of our civil hiſtory, as 
the ignorant imagine. e ee 
Tue ſecond age was that of the Shepherd-Kings, 
who came from Rrabia; they ever: tan Egypt with 
an army of two hundred thouſand men. The igno- 


| | 1 
. _ (EC) See the Diſcourſe on the Fagun Mythology, We 
| (> a” * l, { ; - | i b 

a n 1 ; 


tigrum. 


See Jamblichus de Mylterils dBgyp 
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ee e 2 
and'Rupidity Ir eee ized") i 
ken reno: ie oven 


4 Aung forgöttefr; their imägin⸗ 
n Neher AP Ha eri 
nie the geniüs f the Bp | 
ed annd kürnech to the e ee 
tekture, War, and alf chofe vain arts and ſcieffces 

wiſe ate SARS and hürtfül to thoſe 9 A 
tent chemfelhes 8 . . ben 


that! id6lat came into E l Saint: ? 
obſcared- > Raga And Gl 
em Ft fene images; "the valgar ſtop” 


there, are ee into the Hidden meaning 
\ the 21 8. 1 


Httle time after this inva 5” 
of the' rabiamts, FeveraF Ex tians, who could not 
ſupport dort tue yoke of 1 sh left their Coda 

ald ferien the Ves I eStenies in all parts hy 
the wortd! Hence chofe great men famous i 
nations; the Berus of the Babylonlans, the Ge 


of the Athenians,” and the Cadmus of the Bœöti. 


e 


aus; and hence it fs, that" all the nations of che 
univerſe owe their laws! ſciences and religion to 
Egypt. In this manner ſp ke the uz to Cyrus. 
In"this age lived the ſecond Het called Tri- 
miegiths; he was the reſtorer of che ancient reli 
gion! he collected the laws and ſcieners of the Hrſt 
ercury in fortyetwo vofumes, Which were called 
THE TREASUR or KrMertzs ron TAE 2 
becauſe they * the" mind of its 1 orange, the 
ſource of all evils.” nan 
"The thir# age was that of compurſ rid ang. 
5 mote an more; cities, e 
fices, und pytumide multi tied.” The facher of 1 
7 ſoftris cauſed all the children, 3 born the 
ſame duy With His on, to be brou to couft, — 
edassted WIE 7 as the bung Prince. 


Upon 


; * T RAY KI o 2 — $. 


17 
7 — e His empire: Phrace and 
Minor ate full of 'the monument olf his vic: 
toties ; upon thoſe momuments age to he {ren the 
roud inſcriptians; of Seſoſttist King: of Kings, and 
poop of Lords, Having extended bis conqueſts 
from the Ganges. ta the; and from tlie ri- 


8 ver Tanais to the extremities of Aſtica, he teturn - 


| end, after nine, years abſence, loaded ith the ſpoils 
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of all the conquered nations, aud draw in à cha- 
riot hy the Kings hom he had ſubdued . His go- 
vernment was altegether military and deſpotical; 
he leſſened the 2 of the pontiffs, and tuanſ- 
ferred; their power to the commanders: of the army. 
After his death diſſentions aroſe among thoſe 2 | 
and. continued for three generations. Under, Amiſis 
the Blind, Sahacon the Ethiopian wok, advantage - 
of their diſeords, tand invaded digyps. |: This reli- 
gieus Princeer the power of the prieſts, 
reigned fiſty years in a profunde paace, andvthen 
returned into his on in ebedienee to the 
oracles of his Gods: The kingdom this: forſaken, 
fell into the hands| of gethan the- high prięit. of 
Vulcan; he entir ved t art of waramang 
o retro Haig The 
Tp. of ſuperſtitionþ which eneryatesrtbe;minds/of 
men,” ſucceeds ä * | 


— — 
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elle b. 


andy by forcign [ttoops;) yr 
into ta Kin : anarchy. Pwelve 
Nommotsgicboſenrby:thepeople; thared theirings 
dom —— one ofithemę waned. Plams 


metieusz umadechimſelf maſteriof all charreſt e then 


Egypt recbveredutſelf æ little; andi eontim 

powerful forufiym or Wcreigns but atilength this 
ancient kingdom became tributaty/to Mabuchodo· 
noſor King fi Babylon. He compueſts of Se. 
boſtris the ſouroe of all itheſe calamities . Cy 
ras” perceived by this, chat rice who are inf{atia» 
vleisH ate enemies to their poſterity; 
Se Werte- their dominiom een e ef 
ſup che Houndatiow of rhein authority. 0 hep 
Phetancientiaws oft Egypt 


1 

t he remembrance; of them t 
— 1 — alle he could learn of them 
from his converſation! with the great men and old 
who-were then living! Theſe laws may be 
ed to three,” upon HIN all theireſt end 
jr topo — the ſecond to and 
chethird to civil juſtice mtit 12405 a ind 11599 
en kingdom was bereditary, but the Kings 
wete ſubject to the las. The! d eſſeemed 
it a etiminal uſutpationu hn the rights of the great 
-Ofitig, and as mad preſumption -in a man to give 
thisg'witi-for à l A ſoon as the King roſe in 
Yhe-morningy whichwas at the breakcof dhy, when 
— * — andthe ſbul moſt ſe- 
reſſeg in ve ers hich he was to decide that 
9 ad u diſtinctly laid before him 
before! he pronounced juugment, he went t 
II to; offer puck 


2 


loſt much of their 
1 ; 
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cho victitn i ſtandirg ati the afar, He affiſted ata 


Is prayer full of linſtruction, the form f which was 


2 as'foHows:vGreat:OfirisiiEyerofithewoeblyanh 
| 2—_ of ſpirits H Grant to the Priner, De 
royal virtuesg that he eee ud towards 
the Gods, and benign: to rate; juſtly. 
nanimous,: generous}! am enemy of fu fhoodj 
maſter of bis paſſtonns, putmiſhing Heſs thüme the 
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"which having of all birds the moſt pieleing 72 
and the 28155 apid light, ſerves to expreſs the 
Vine intelſigence and activity. This bird fits upon 
l top 01 tte, to ſignify that the Eternal Nature 
18 infinitely ly exalted” ove matter,” which is as dirt, 


The Yoke Ku 9h, the pure eſſence of the Deity. 


beginning or e the ſerpent the ſupreme Wiſ- 

ben and. the e $ that HD Napier ani- 
mates and gives life to all. The crocodile which 
appears under a deep Water, and without a tongue, 
"repreſents che great Oſiris hidden in the abyſs of 
,Natvire, Fo 5 alli in a profound ſilence; bu t 

du ſee walk on the ſurface of 4bis, abyſs a 
ſphynx, Which ö > bal man. and half lion, 
nilies the a! — ſtrength” of the two other 
prigeiples. Laſtly, the Goddeſs His covered. with 
'P vl, and having, as you ſee, this inſcription 


r pedeſtal; "1 AM ALL THAT" 18, HAS? BEEN, OR | 


Wr sh A NO MBC AL ; CAN REMOVE. THE 
VEIL THAT' COVERS, ME, declares,” that, univerſal 
nature is but a veil wick covers. the Divinity, and 
that nd one can behold» the ſplendor of his 

and naked fence: he poſture'© of che God 5 
pocrates denbtes, tat We ought. 125 to, e's, 


the incomprehegfible a of Ifis,; but only x 


her manifeſtations. The Egyptians, in all er 


N | | . places 


oße denotes' the indiviſible Unity without 


, 
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abe ſotzotten the original and ſublime 
ing of theſe facrech ſymbals; they adote the 
RE teprefentations- you, fre here, and 
conttibotibns for their nonriſm ment 3 but che 
itants' of Thedes refuſef to doit; theyf ac- 
i no morta] Gdds, and ador& but aue ſole 
ty uncheatet and eternab (N). eg 0 11. 

1 5 — no wonlet underſtood the meaning. of theſe 
Me phicks, but be was the 'more:'defirous: of 

114 he E yptian ceremonies ; and the ſacrifice 
began. While che victims were offering, and their 
pid ſtreaming at the foot af the e there Was 


heard the moſt delieidus muſick: on a ſudden the 


© kiph-prieft riſing up,; cried with a lug voice, Let 
ue adore the is gent t Atumon, the unknown God, 
Ade comprehenſible San turiee he repeated 

" theſe words; — thrice th e peop le fell pro rate; 


1 muffek ſtbpped, an auer ſilence reighed, 


one one Was 4 55 to breathe, left he mould diſ- 
the ſtiſlneſs and ttauquillity of the plate; then 
the volces ee the inſtruments, began this ſa- 
ered hymn: (L) Let us celebrate the Fates of the 
immortal Ul the ſhe is the mother of nature, the 
origin of all things, the ſum of all the divine vir- 
tues, my uniform face of the Gods and Goddeſſes; 


| by ohe ſingle lock ſhe enlightens the ſtars; at her 


command ſoft zepltyrs: refreſh the earth z ſie rules 
- over the diſmal and filent regions of 11 + ſhe che- 


hes mortals, and Thews them the affe ion of a 


mother in their afflictions; mae cache the tempeſts 


'of fottune, ſhe reſtrain; che noxlous influences gf 
the ſtars; the Celeſtial Deities ptaſtrate themſelves 
e her; the infernal powers obey her ;:.all;; the 


10 7 3133 Ang dd bas „dae 11 
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ο n HO BIMUAIT wry 
unlverſe adores her under different names,: 
Aifferent xiten Phe) ferviee ended} forty: priefts 
eee ha Rs — — 
ſinging hymns in honour of the Gods ( the 
high-prieſt dame laſt with Cyrus at his right 
and Amenophis at his left, encompaſſed by av 
2 of people; / who attended them in 7 feſpebt- 

filence without tumult,; and conducted the 
Prince back to the palate of the pontiff. 

24 8 ſtayed ſome 124 with 8 and then 
rep into Greece. This country had 
. . An the Fug: of her e 


20} upon (pany, to nx Spartak Nabucl 
noſor to alter his reſolutions. O Cyrus, replied 
Amenophis, you are a ſtranger to the politicks of 
that cotlqueror he reſolvesto Have7none but tri- 
butary Kings in Egypt mere ſlaves to his will; A- 
maſis is a man for his purpoſe; Apries is dead, the 
ute of ef ancient A ing is extinct, the: Mfr 
«governs with: neſs und moderation; you 
in petce-ahdicranyuiltity, und there is my, 
any pretehce for r I um going bath 0 
my ſolitude, here L ſhall Hnd 06 50 pure bietet, 
-which tre not to be met witiſ at the een Ki 
nor inthe hurry If buſineſs, G5 Prince; go 
\der-Fyourſelfuworthylits/poon 
und mever-forget niche tnridfht-of urifucceſſes'thit 
have ſeen'd Monarch; who wis heretofore tt ł- 
winpharit and gler tens, drwen on d ſudden from 
NN en and become the ſport of fortune. They 
uud $45 dl id mt hoteu;y 3ST & 3 Þ 
ieh a8 Chow: Aber. Kite dn F. Uh: be (#) 
Wire TITEL x parted 


iſn the els, x 
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parted ſoon after; Amenophis returned. toſhis / for- 


mer ſolitude in Arabia, aud Cyrus Wee 
5 Ama aſis, Whoſe charactet and wſurpation 
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Greece, went down the Nile en epd 


e fic aſked e eee Na 
0 


ſwered, You are a.. 11 5 
hve 0 you. Let ubtfornet;th 


"ras; and 0 NF Rrnmdl 1 8 3 
N ROI 


Axraſpes, 1 


J. Fy..thi II 
bas ſaid upon; a e tity Vo he ben artig, man in 
friendſhip, terrifies ee 1 often fee a contra- 


A e e e, ;which are 


31 dv 5 2 Ne 


24 


2 5 "Wi ns 5 vo Hara x: $. a 
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YR Us i oy ieek ny rteſt waycinto 


to the mouth of that. tiver, and. embarked 
| upon. the Great Sea in, * denician xeſſel, that was. 

bound for Afgolis, Hräſpes during be, Woxage, 
Was fometimes ſad and thoughiful, e (YES. 
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too ayerſe ti ſpleaſure, ſpmetimes offt nd me z . 
without doubt, my imperſections W yas 88 

in their turn; how unbappy thoul 
difference of character could 5 . or 4 our 
8 All men have their 5 


e Will never find what he ſeeks; we ute not 
always, equally dentent with oufſelves, : hawittioulds 
we be ſo with our friend We love ourſelves meyers 
theleſs with all our faultss and we ought:te love: 
our friend in like 1 nner youf have wur fadlings, 
and I have mine; brit our Ea in mutually con- 
feſſing our ertors, and our indulgence in excuſing 
each other ought to remove your tears of any breach 
in ou friendſhip. It is treating ones friend like 


and -this-fngenuity makes all imperfections 
8 With other men it is ſufficient to be ſin- 
cere, by never affecting to appear hat we are not; 
but with friend wel muſtibe ſimple, io: as to thew 
ourſelves even ſuch as we are. 

Cyrus then changed the . and dif. 


courled with his friend;pf {a}l they bad ſeen in EV 


gyptx when. he had dwelt a good. While upon the 
beauties of that country, its revolutions, ſciences, 


religion and form of government, he thus conclud- 


ed: Ladmire the wiſdom of all. the laws of ancient 


Egypt except chat. which, for bigs ene 


quit their paternal proteflions;, this law ought. to 


hayę exceptions Weé fee in almoſt, all-countries 424 
all ages, that the gregteſt men have not. always had = 


the advantage pf an high birth. Tbere are in all 


ee nius!s We de di be rendered uſe- 


cohſined to; the (pbere in which. they were 


| — in political: eftabhſhments we-[hould avoid 


every thing whereby, nature may be conſtrained 
andi genius cramped. The nobleſt prerogative of 
a 


if this 


en doe tare cen ithobihmpeb- 


nacher. ſelf, thps to ſhe Him our (out; quite na- 


draw them upwards; hence it is; thatithe v 


ing overcha 
Curces ofefr 


fo diſderiible in the Sent as ind the! Ocran 
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ang; is to be-ablento:repair-thb:injufticeiof for 
tune, by doingyufſtioe:tslmerite ton = 5m1c09d 0b4 
Wife able wind e nr, "7 g 
calling to mind the hotiont of Zotoaſtet and 

Magi, diſcourſed with Oyrus upon a thelworders 
which re di ſeoyerableꝭ in the vaſt one 
waters; of the: conformation! of its inhabitants, 
which is ſuited to their element; of thetuſe of their 
ins; which they employ ſometimes as oars too di- 
vide the water, und ſoinetimes as wings toto 
themſelvesrby entending them; ef chendel 
membranes which they have ih their bodibs, land 
which they diſtend or contract to make themſel ves 


more or leſs heavy, according asthey.awouldgo! ups 


wards or downwards in the Water; of the admirabie 
ſtructure of their eyes, which are perfectly round, 
to refratt and unite moge ren the rays uf li 

without hieh they couldnor ſee in ch Humid ele- 
ment. After this they diſcourſed of the beds of 
falts and bituminous matter, hid in the bottom of 
the ſea, The weight of each partidle of theſe: ſalts 
is regulated in ſuchia manner, thutiche fun . 


and rains Which Hs e. . 
wich teh, become plentsout 
Waters n Fuen they reaſoned” upon 
che ebbing and flow ing of e tien whivh are not 


o the influence of the don, whicty dauſes thoſe 
regular motions, and -f che diſtagce and m 
tude of that planotowhich are wiel to 
anſwer Alb our Wants ee bigger or nearer 
to usy or thete were many off ae he preſſure 
de ing thotehykuͤgmented raiſe the tides too 
high. andithe — — moment ovar- 
 $owed|byidekigeny"ifreblove were naa or if it 

1 ο⏑ f 6 were 


| F/O:U-R TH, *BrQO OK | ng. 
were leſa, or at a.greater,diſtance,.the Ocean would 
ſoon become a maſs. of ar waters, and. its, 
peſtiferous exhalations diffuſing; themſelves every 
wheres would deſtroy plants, beaſts and men At 
length they came to diſcourſe of chat ſovereign 
power, * e eee parts of the uni- 
verſe; with ſo much ſymmetry and art. 
After ſome days failing, the veſſel entered the 
Saronick gulf, and. ſoon. arrived at Epidaurus, from 
TR ce the Prince made haſte to get to Sparta. 
Lb famaus city was of A circular farm, and re- 
ſembled a camp. It was ſituated in a wild and 
barten valley, through which tbe Eurotas flows, 
Wyant river, which often lays waſte: the 
whole country, by. its inundations. This valley is 
hemmed in am ne ſide by inaceeſſible mountains, 
and on the other ſide by little hills, which ſcarcely 
produced what Was neceſſary to ſupply the real 
wants of nature. The ſituation of the country had 
contributed very much to the warlike and ſavage 
gen ius of its inhabita tz. 
As Cyrus entered the city, be beheld c Ae | 
and uniform buildings, very different from t — 
| eee ypt; every thing ſtill 
oke the primitive ſimplicitꝝ of the Spartans: but 
their manners were upom the point of being cor- 
rupted, under the reign of Ariſton and Anaxan- 
d rides) if Chilo, one of the Teven ſages of Greece, 
had not preventedlit, Theſe tum Kings of the an- 
oiegt race of the Herael des ſhar ed the ſoverei 
power between them; ang governed the ſtate, the 
other: commande dothe troops. bey received Cy- 
rugi wah more politeneſs than was uſual for the 
Spartans d ſhew to ſtrangera m They ſeemed: to 
have very little euriefity about che manners, ſci- 
ences; and guſtoms o other nations, their great 


e. concern 
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faſton which frequently reign 
the ey le at Athens. 4 | 
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18 ritice” of Perſia” admire 
dom of their wer, and the” . 
fe faws, To this end" the y prefentgd Cnito t 


bit; pft per- ad By 18 ny AG 8 —f 
n 


great credit A" the Kinks! the ſenate 
peopte, and Was Togked upon ks a ſecond — 4 
38 g was dqnę at Lacedzzmoh without him. 
Spe 45 80 15 ofder to Sive Cyrus a lively notion. 
their laws, männers, and form of government, 


flirt ledchim to tlie council of the Gerontes, inſti- 


— by adden gus. This council, Where che two 
ngs preſided, was held in à hall hung with mat, 


that che magnificence of the place might not divert” 


the Tenators attention. It conſifted of about fort 
perſons, and was not liable to Ai tumult and c 
in the de ates of 


re £ 


_ 


ycurgus's time, the Kip of Sparta had! 
been abit" per Eurytion, one o twole K N. 
having yielded ſome part of his prerogatives to 
pleaſe the people, a republican party was thereupon 
formed, which became audacious and turbulent. 
The Kings would have reſumed their ancient au- 
thority, but the people would not ſuffer it; and 
this continual ſtruggle between oppoſite powers, 
rent the ſtate to pieces. Fo eſtabliſh an equal ba- 


lance of the regal and popular power, which: lean- 


ed alternately to tyranny and anarchy, Lycurgus, 
+ imitation of Minos, inſtituted a council of twen 
y-eig tt old 10 'whoſe authority keeping a mean 
deer the Ws exttemes, delivered Sparta from 
its domeſticx differ ions.“ An hundred and thirty 
years. after' him, Thebpbmpus having obſerved," that 
What had been reſolved by the Kings and heir 
council, was not always agreeable'to the multitude, - 
e certain annual magiſtrates, called Ephoti, 
SOT HEL | | v 
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who were choſen by the people, and conſented. in 
their name to whatever was determined by the King 
and Senate; each private man looked upon theſe 
unanimous reſolutions as made by himſelf; and in 
this union of the head with the members, conſiſted 
the life in the body politick at Sparta. 

After Lycurgus had regulated the form of go- 
vernment, he gave the Spartans ſuch laws as were 
proper to prevent the. diſorders occaſioned by ava- 
rice, ambition and love. In order to expel luxury. 
and envy from Sparta, he reſolved to baniſh for 
ever both riches and poverty. He perſuaded his 
countrymen to make an equal diſtribution of all 
their wealth, and of all their lands; decried the uſe 
of gold and ſilver, and ordained that they ſhould 
have only iron money, which was not current in 
foreign countries. He choſe rather to deprive the 
Spartans of the advantages of commerce with their 
neighbours, than to expoſe them to the mis fortune 
of bringing home from other nations. thoſe inſtru- 
meats of luxury which might corrupt them. 

The more firmly to eſtabliſh an equality among 
the citizens, they eat together in publick halls; 
each company had liberty to chooſe. its own gueſts, 
and no one was admitted there but with the conſent 
of the whole, to the end that peace might not be 
diſturbed by a difference of humours; a neceſſar 
precaution for men naturally fierce and watrlike. 
Cyrus went into theſe publick halls, where the men 
were ſeated without any diſtinction but that of their 
age: they were ſurrounded by children who waited 
on them: their temperance and auſterity of life was 
ſo great, that other nations uſed to ſay, It was bet- 
ter to die, than to live like the Spartans. During 
the repaſt, they diſeourſed together on grave and 
ſerious matters, the intereſts of their country, the 

ä ä 8 8 lives 
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lives of great men, the difference between a good 


| and bad citizen, and of whatever might form youth | | 


to the taſte, of military virtues: Their diſcourſe - 


contained much ſenſe in few words, for which rea- 
- ſon the Laconick ſtyle has been admired in all na- 
tions; by imitating the rapidity of thought, it ſaid 


all in a moment, and gave the hearer the pleaſure 
of diſcovering a profound meaning which was un- 
expreſſed ; the graceful, fine and delicate turns of 
the Athenians, were unknown at Lacedæemon; 
the Spartans were for ſtrength in the mind as well 
U pon a folemn feſtival, Cyrus and Araſpes were 
preſent at the aſſemblies of the young Lacedæmo- 
mans, which were held within a large incloſure, 
ſurrounded with divers ſeats of tu rf, raiſed one above 
another, in form of an amphitheatre. Young girls, 
almoft naked, contended with boys in running, 
wreſtling, dancing, and all ſorts of laborious ex- 
ereiſes: the young men were not permitted to mar- 
ry any but ſuch as they had vanquiſhed at theſe 
games. Cyrus was ſhocked to ſee the liberty which 


} 


reigned in theſe publick aſſemblies, - between per- 


ſens of different ſexes, and could not forbear-repre- 
ſenting it to Chilo. There ſeems, ſaid he, to be 
a great inconſiſtency in the laws of Lycurgus ; his 


aim was to eſtabliſh a republick, which ſhould con- 


ſrſt only of warriors, inured to all ſorts of labour, 


and at the ſame time he made no fcruple to expoſe 


them to ſenſuality, the moſt effectual means to ſink 
their courage. f . Nan 


The deſign of Lycurgus in inſtituting theſe feſti- 


vals, replled Chilo, was to preſerve and perpetuate 


military virtue in his republick. That great law- 


giver was well acquainted with human nature; he 


knew whatanftuence the inclinations and diſpoſi- 
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tions of mothers have upon their children; his in- 
- tention was to make the Spartan women heroines, 
that they might bring the republick none but heroes. 
Beſides, continued Chilo, groſs ſenſuality and de- 
licate love are equaily unknown at Lacedæmon; it 
is only in theſe publick feſtivals that the familiarity 
which ſo much offends you is allowed, Lycurgus - 
thought it poſſible to deaden the fire of voluptuous 
defires, by accuſtoming the eye ſometimes to thoſe 
objects which excite them. At all other times the 
women are very reſerved ; nay, by our laws, new- 
married perſons are permitted to ſee one another 
but rarely, and that in private; and thus our youth 
are formed to temperance and moderation, even in 
the moſt lawful pleaſures. By this means alſo are 
prevented thoſe Tiſguſts which frequently ariſe from 
the permiſſion of an unbounded liberty in the mar- 
riage-ſtate.. The conſtraint which the Spartans 
are under, keeps up the ardor of their firſt lame; ſo, 
that marriage does not make them ceaſe to be lovers. 
On the other hand, ſtolen amours and jealouſy are 
baniſhed from Sparta; huſbands who are ſick, or 
advanced in years, lend their wives to others, and 
afterwards take them again without ſcruple, Wives 
look upon themſelves as belonging to the. ſtate, 
more than to their huſbands. The children are 
educated-in common, and often without knowing 
any other mother than the republick, or any other 
fathers than the ſenators, BY 0 REP 

Here Cyrus, ſtruck with a lively remembrance of 
Caſſandana, and of the pure pleaſures of their mu- 
- tual love, ſighed within himſelf, and felt an abhor- 
rence of theſe odious maxims. He deſpiſed effe- 
minacy, but he could not reliſh the ſavage fierces 
neſs of the Spartans, which carried them to facrifice;.. 
the {weeteſt charms of ſociety to ambition, and to 
* G 2 think 


un of them. 
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Fhiok that military virtues were incopſiſtens with 


tender paſſions; however, aß he Was ſenſible; that 


Chilo would lietle underftand what he meant by 
theſe delicate ſentiments, he conte nted himfelf wit 
ſaying: Paternal love ſeems to me a ſource of great 
advantages fy a ſtate: fathers are careful o the 
education of their children, and this education 


obliges children to gratitude; theſe are the ori- 


ginal bands of "ſociety. Our country is nothing 


elſe but man. families united; if e e be 


weakened,” what will become of the love of one 's 
country, which depends upon it? Ought we not to 
be afraid of 'ſuch eſtabliſhments as deſtroy nature, 


under pretence of improving it? The Spartans, 


anſwered Chilo, all conſtitute but one family. Ly- 
curgus had experienced, that fathers are often un- 


- worthy, and children ungrateful; that both are 


wanting to their reciprocal duties, and he therefore 


: truſted the education of their children to a number 
of old men, who, conſidering themſelves as the 


common fathers, have an equal care of all. 

In reality, children were'no where better edu- 
ented than at Sparta: they were chiefly taught to 
obey, to undergo labour, to conquer in combats, 


and to face pain and death with courage. They 


went with their heads and feet naked, lay upon 
ruſhes, and eat very little; and this little they were 
obliged to procure by dexterity i in the publick ban- 
queting-rooms. - Not that the Spartans authoriſed 
thefts and robberies, for as all was in common in 
that republick, thoſe vices could have no place 


there; but the deſign. was to accuſtom children, 


who were deſtined for war, to ſurpriſe the vigilatice 


of thoſe who watched over them, and to expoſe 
_ themſelves courageouſly to the ſeve reſt puniſhments, 


in caſe they failed of that dexterity. which was ex- 
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Luycurgus had remarked, that ſubtle ſpeculations, 
and all the refinements of ſcience, ſerved often only 
to ſpoil the underſtanding, and corrupt the heart; 
and he therefore made little account of them. No- 
thing, however, was neglected to awaken in chil- 
dren the taſte of pure reaſon, and to give them a 
ſtrength.of judgment; but all kinds of ſtudies which 
were not ſerviceable to good manners, were looked 
upon as uſeleſs, and dangerous occupations, The 
Spartans were of opinion, that in the preſent ſtate 
of human nature, man is formed rather for action, 
than knowledge, and better qualified for ſociety 
than contemplation, | Pa $6 


Cyrus went afterwards to the Gymnaſia, where 
the youth performed their exerciſes; Lycurgus had 
renewed the Olympick games inſtituted by Her- 
cules, and had dictated to Iphitus the ſtatutes and 
ceremonies obſerved in them. Religion, warlike 
genius and policy, all contributed to perpetuate the 
cuſtom of ſolemnizing theſe games; they ſerved not 
only to do honour to the Gods, to celebrate the 
virtues of heroes, to prepare the body for the fa- 
tigues of a military life, but alſo to draw together 
from time to time in the ſame place, and unite b 
common ſacrifices, divers nations whoſe ſtrength 
\ was in their union. The Spartans employed them- 
* ſelves in no fort of labour but the exerciſes neceſ- 
ö ſary to qualify them to diſpute the prizes in the O- 
| Jympick games. The Helots, who were their ſlaves, 
| manured their Jands, and were the only mechanicks 
among them; for they eſteemed every employment 1 
as mean and ignoble, which regarded only a pro- 
\ Viol for the body.” | 
1 Cyrus having learned this maxim of the Lace- 
Az dæmonians, ſaid to Chilo: agriculture and the me- 
+ || chanick arts appear to me abſolutely neceſſary to 
| A 3 pireſerve 


* 


4 
from nature in all his laws. 
_ Tweet leiſure of a rural life, replied Chilo, were 
thought by Lycurgus to be contrary to a warlike - 
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preſerve the people from idleneſs, which begets diſ- 

cord, effeminacy, and all the evils deſtructive of 
Ferd. Lycurgus ſeems to depart a little too much 


*. 


he tranquillity and 


genius; beſides the Spartans are never idle; they 


are continually employed in all thoſe exerciſes that 


are images of war, in marching, encamping, rang- 


ing armies in order of battle, defending, attacking, - 
| building and deftroying fortreſſes. By this means a 


noble emulation. is kept up in their minds without 
enmity, and the defire of conqueſt preſerved with- 


out ſhedding blood: every one diſputes: the prize 


with ardor, and the vanquiſhed take a pride in 
crowning the victors; the pleaſure which accom- 
pany theſe exerciſes, makes them forget the fatigue; 


and this fatigue prevents their courage from ſuffer- 


Ing any prejudice in times of peace (N). 
This di : 


ſcourſe raiſed in Cyrus a curioſity to know 
the military diſcipline of the Spartans, and he ſoon 


found an opportunity to inform himſelf in it. The 
Tegeans, who inhabited a part of Peloponneſus, 
having entered into a league with ſeveral cities of 
Greece, had raiſed. troops, and. were coming to 
attack the Spartans upon their frontiers. The latter 
prepared to repulſe the enemy, and Cyrus reſolved 
to {ignalize his courage on this occaſion, but he 
would firſt know the reaſons. of the war, and Chilo 


explained them to him in the follow. ing manner. 


The Spartans, ſaid he, being arrived to a flou- 


riſhing condition by a ſtrict obſervance of the laws 


of Lycurgus, laid a ſcheme firſt to make themſelves 


maſters of Peloponneſus, and then of all Greece. 


bb Ser Toundil's Pref. Hik. aux Phillip, de Demo. 
Ane een Courage 
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Courage and ſucceſs begot in them a thirſt of do- 
minion, contrary to the original deſign (o) of our 
reat lawgiver: his intention of forming a repub- 
Nick of warriors, was not to diſturb. the peace of. 
other cities, but to preſerve his own in union, in- 
dependance and liberty. That we might never en- 
tertain the unjuſt ambition of making conqueſts, - 
he forbad us the uſe of money, commerce and fleets, 
three helps abſolutely — for thoſe who ſet up 
for conquerors, The Lacedæmonians, therefore, 
departed from the ſpirit of Lycurgus, when they 
reſolved to attack their neighbours; their firſt de- 
ſign was to fall upon the Arcadians; but havi 
conſulted the oracle of Delphos, the Pythian prieſt- 
eſs adviſed them to turn their arms againſt the Fe- 
geans. The Spartans, depending on a deceitful 
oracle, marched out of their city, and carried chains 
with them, in full aſſurance of reducing their ene- 
mies to ſlavery. Several battles were fought with- 
out victory's declaring for either fide. At length, 
in the beginning of the preſent reign, our army 
was put to flight; our priſoners, loaded with the 
ſame chains which we had prepared for the Te- 
geans, were yoked like beaſts, and condemned 
to draw the plough. 'The bad conduct of our 
Princes was the ſource of theſe calamities : I ſhould 
be far from diſcovering to you their faults, if they 
had not had the courage to correct them, Na 
Ariſton, who governed the ſtate, was naturally 
of a ſweet diſpoſition, affable and beneficent; he 
put an equal confidence in all thoſe who were about 
him; Anaxandrides, who commanded the troops, 
was of a quite contrary character; dark, fuſpicious. 
and diſtruſtful. Prytanus, the favourite of Ariſton, 


(o) See Plutarch. +2 46668 
G 4 had 


| * | 
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bad been educated at Athens, and had given him- 
ſelf up to pleaſure; having a great deal of fine wit, 
he had the ſecret of making even his faults agree- 
- able; he knew how to ſuit himſelf to all taſtes, 
and to all characters; he was ſober with the Spar- 
tans, polite with the Athenians, and learned with 
1 the Egyptians; he put on all ſhapes by turns, not 
vii -to-deceive, (for he was not ill-naturen) but to gra- 
| tify his prevailing paſſion, which was the defire of 
1 plweaſing, and of being the idol of men; in a word, 
| he was a compound of whatever is moſt agreeable 
1 and irregular; Ariſton loved him, and was entirely 
ſt governed by him. This favourite led his maſter 
nt into all forts of wluptuouſneſs the Spartans began 
to grow'effeminate; the King beſtowed bis favours 
without diſtinction or diſcernment. a 
Anaxardrides obſerved a quite different conduct, 
| but equally ruinous to the ſtate; as he knew not 
$5 -how to diſtinguiſh ſincere and honeſt hearts, he be- 
1 lieved all men falſe, and that thoſe who had the 
- appearances of probity, were only greater hypocrites 
than the reſt. He entertained ſuſpicions of the beſt 
-officers of his army, and eſpecially of Leonidas, the 
principal and moſt able of his generals, a man of 
ſtrict honour and diſtinguiſhed bravery. Leonidas 
loved virtue ſincerely, but had not enough of it to 
| bear with the faults of other men; he deſpiſed them 
N too much, and was regardleſs boch of their praiſes 
| and favours; he humoured neither Princes nor their 
-Courtiers ; his hatred of vice was ſuch, that it ren- 
+ dered his manners fierce and rugged, like thoſe of 
the firſt Spartans; he looked for perfection in every 
body, and as he never found it, he had no intimate | 
Friendſhip with any perſon; no body loved him, 
but all eſteemed and feared him; for he had all 
_ thoſe virtues which make _ moſt reſpected — 
AA | mo 
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"moſt avoided. Anaxandrides grew weary of him, 
"and baniſhed him; thus did this Prince weaken 
the ſtrength of Sparta, while Ariſton corrupted her 
manners. | as 760-9516, 70 

Our enemies drew advantage every day from thefe 
diviſions and diſorders. Perceiving the misfortunes 
| which threatened our country, I went'to the young 
| Princes, and ſpoke to them in the following man- 


ner: My age, my long ſervices, and the care I have 
_ "taken of your education, give me a right to tell you 
freely, that you both ruin yourſelves by contrary 
faults: Ariſton expoſes himſelf to be often deceived 
by flattering favourites; and you, Anaxandrides, 
expole yourſelf to the misfortune of never having a 
true friend. To treat men always with the utmoſt 
Tigour they deſerve, is brutality, and not Tuſtice ; 
but on the other hand to have ſo general a goodneſs, 
and ſuch an eaſineſs of temper, as not to be able to 
punifh crimes with firmneſs, or to reward merit 
with diſtinction, is not a virtue, but a weakneſs, 
and is frequently attended with as bad conſequences 
as ſeverity and it nature itſelf; As for you, Anax- 
- andrides, your diſtruſt does more hurt to the fate, 
than the too eaſy goodneſs of Ariſton, Why do 
you entertain a diffidence of men upon bare fur- 
miſes, when their talents and capacities have ren- 
dered them neceſſary to you? When a Prince has 
once honoured a miniſter with his confidence, for 
good reaſons, he ought never to withdraw it, with - 
out manifeſt proofs of perfidiouſnefs. It is impoſſi- 
ble for him to do every thing himſelf, and he muſt 
therefore have the courage to hazard fametimes the 
being deceived, rather than miſs the opportunities 
of acting; he ſhould know how to make a wife uſe 
of men, without blindly yielding himſelf up to them 
like Ariſton; there is a medium between an ex- 
— | G 5 cCeſſive 
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ceſſive difidence, and a blind confidence; without 
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this medium, no government can long ſubſiſt. Re- 


HeQtion and experience rectified by degrees the faults 


of Ariſton, and he diſmiſſed Prytanis ; but the mo- 


roſe temper of Anaxandrides could be corrected 


only by misfortunes; he was often defeated in his 


Wars with the Tegeans, and at length found the 
neceſſity of recalling Leonidas. Our troops ſince 


that time have been more ſucceſsful; we have re- 


covered our priſoners, and obtained ſeveral victories; 
but theſe advantages have made the Tegeans more 
Jealous of us, and we are become the object not only 


of their. hatred, but of that of all the Greeks, 


Tyrus liſtened with attention to this, account 
given bim by Chilo, and then faid to him, looking 


upon BAI; The hiſtory of your Kings will be 
an eternal leſſon. to me, to avoid two faults very 


common with Princes, As for the reſt, I obſerve: 
that the. republick of Sparta is like a camp always. 
ſubſiſting, | 
arms 4 | great 2 reſpect ſoever I have for Ly- 
_ curgus, I cannot admire this form of government. 


an aſſembly of warriors always under 


* 


You aſſure me that your lawgiver, in conſtituting. 


ſuch a pepublick, had no other deſign but to pre- 
ſerve it in union and liberty; but would a legiſla- 
tor, who has only theſe pacifick views, baniſh from 
a ſtate all other proſeſſions, except that. of war? 


Would he enjoin, that no member of it ſhould be 


| bred to any other exerciſe, ſtudy or occupation, 
but that of making himſelf dextrous in l 
e 


other men? Lycurgus has indeed probibited the u 


of money, commerce and fleets ; but are theſe ne- 


ceſſary to the conqueſt of Greece? I rather believe, 


that he made theſe prohibitions only out of policy, 


in order to conceal, from the neighbouring cities, 


his ambitious deſigns, binder the Spartans from 


becoming 


- 
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becoming ſoft and luxurious, and deprive them of 
the means of dividing their forces by foreign and 
diſtant wars (2). Your lawgiver has again depart- 
5 ed both from nature and juſtice; when he accuſ- 
tomed each private citizen. to . he ſhould 
| have taught the whole nation to confine her am- 
| bition. An able politician ought to provide not. 
only for the liberty of his own ſtate, but for the 
| ſafety of all the neighbouring ones. To ſet our- 

ſelves looſe from the reſt of mankind, to look upon 
ourſelves as made to conquer them, is to arm all 
nations againſt us. Why don't you reform theſe 
unjuſt maxims? Why don't you put an end to the 
war? Why have you not recourſe to the ſupreme 
council of the Amphictions, to terminate your dif- 
ferences with the Tegeans? The reaſon, replied 
Chilo, is the obſtinacy of the Tegeans; they are 
ſo enraged againſt us, that they refuſe to ſubmit to 
the arbitration of that council; they breathe no- 
thing but our deſtruction; they have engaged ſeve- 
ral cities of Peloponneſus in a league againſt us. 
The notion which is entertained of our deſigning 
to conquer all Greece, has excited the hatred and 
diſtruſt of our neighbours, Such is the preſent 
ſtate of Sparta. hers . | 
Not many days after this, the Lacedæmonians, 
having advice that the Tegeans were advancing to- 
wards their frontiers, marched out of Sparta to 
give them battle. Anaxandrides appeared at their 
head in his military habit; his caſque was adorned 
with three birds, of which that in the middle was 
the creſt; upon his cuiraſs he bore the head of 
Meduſa; all the inſignia of the God Mars were 
repreſented upon his ſhield, which was an hexagon; 


x) Polybius is of this opinion. . 
86 ; and 
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andi de held in his hand a ſtaff of command. C y- 
rus marched by his fide; bis buckler reſembled 
that of Achilles; upon his caſque was an eagle, 
whoſe plume and tail overſpread his ſhoulders; 
upon his cuiraſs was engraven, in bas- relief, the 
Goddeſs Pallas, wiſe and warlike, to expreſs the 
inclinations of the Prince. Araſpes and Leonidas, 
Jeſs magnificently accoutred, accompanied the two 
Princes, who thus left the city, followed by the 
Lacedæmonian troops. The whole army formed 
into a ſquare battalion; a double rank of cavalry * 
znclofed a third rank of archers, which encompaſſed 
three inner ranks of pikemen and lingers, and left 
an empty ſpace in the center for the proviſions, 
ammunition and baggage. All the ſoldiers march- 
ed to the ſound of flutes, and ſinging the hymn of 
| Caſtor. The Spartan general, knowing how fond 
* the Prince of Perſia was of information, entertain- 
| ed him in the way after the following manner. 
SGreece is divided into ſeveral republicks, each 
of which maintains an army in proportion to its ex- 
tent. We do not affect to bring prodigious armies 
| into the field, like the Aſiaticks, but to have well- 
"diſciplined troops; numerous bodies are difficult to 
| manage, and are too expenſive to a ſtate; our in- 
| ' variable rule is to gneamp fo, that we may never 
be obliged to fight againſt our will; a ſmall army, 
1 well practiſed in war, may, by entrenching itſelf 
| advantageouſly,” oblige@very numerous one to diſ- 
perſe its troops, which would otherwiſe ſoon be de- 
ſtroyed for want of proviſions. When the common 
cauſe of Greeee is to be defended, all theſe ſeparate 
bodies unite, and then no ſtate dare attack us. At 
_ Lacedzmon, all the citizens are ſaldiers; in other 
republicks, the dregs of the people are not admit- 
ted into the tfoldiery, but the beſt men are choſen 
" i $$ | N N — ; out 


. 
out for the army, ſuch as are bold, robuſt, in the 
flower of their age, and inured to Taborious occu- 
pations; the qualities required in their leaders are 
birth, intrepidity, temperance and experience; 
they are obliged to paſs through the moſt rigid 
trials, before they can be raifed to a command; 
they muſt have given fignal proofs: of all the diffe- 
rent ſorts of courage, as greatly enterpriſing, ex- 
ecuting with ' vigour, and above all, by ſhewin; 
themſelves ſuperior to the moſt adverſe fortune. 
this means each republick has always a regular mi- 
litia, able officers, ſoldiers well diſciplined . and 
inured to fatigues. The Spartans, in time of war, 
abate ſomewhat of the ſeverity of their exerciſes 
and aufterity of life; we are the only people in 
the world to whom war is a kind of repoſe ; we 
then enjoy all thoſe pleaſures which are forbidden 
us in time of peace, Upon a day of battle we dif- 
poſe our troops in fuch a manner, that they do not 
all fight at once like the Egyptians, but ſucceed 
and ſupport one another without confuſion. We 
never draw up our men in the ſame manner as the 
enemy, and we always place our braveſt ſoldiers in 
the wings, that they may extend themſelves and 
incloſe the oppoſite army. When the enemy is. 
routed, Eycurgus has required us to exerciſe all 
acts of clemency towards the vanquiſhed, not on! 
out of humanity, but policy; for hereby we render 
our enemies leſs fierce. The hope of being well 
treated, if they furrender their arms, prevents their 
giving way to that deſperate fury which often proves 
fatal to the victorious. © „ lod een x ul 
While Leonidas was“ ſpeaking, they arrived in 
the plain of Mantinea, where they diſcovered” the 
camp of the Tegeans, which was covered on one 
ſide by a foreſt, and on all the other by a * 
bie ä Wit 
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wich parapets, paliſadoes and towers at certain diſ- 


tances,  Anaxandrides encamped on the banks of 
the river Eurotas : Leonidas gave orders, and im- 


© _mediately the ſoldiers, hung their caſques on their 


pikes ſtuck in the ground, and fell to work with- 
but putting off their cuiraſſes. The river made the 
camp inacceſſible on one fide, the other three were 


ſurrounded by lines of cireumvallation; the waters 


of the Eurotas quickly filled the ditches; portable 
' houſes were erected, the different quarters of the 
officers regularly diſpoſed, the cavalry put under 
.thelter, a moveable city was raiſed with four gates, 


ſeveral large ftreets croſſed one another, and had 
likewiſe a communication by others that were leſs. 


The river Eurotas ran between the two camps, 

and was a ſecurity againſt any ſurpriſe: Leonidas 
took this opportunity to ſhew Cyrus the military 
exerciſe in uſe among the Greeks, and made his 
troops often paſs in review before the Prince: they 
were divided into divers bodies of horſe and foot ; 
at their head were the Polemarchi, and the com- 
manders of the ſeveral corps. The ſoldiers. were 
cloathed in red, that in the heat of action the ſight 
of their blood might not terrify either the wound- 
ed, or their companions (c). Upon the leaſt ſig- 
nal of their commanders, the different cohorts ſe- 


parated; re- united, extended themfelves, doubled, 


opened, cloſed their ranks, and ranged themſelves 
by various evolutions and windings into perfect 
quares, oblong ſquares, lozenges and triangular 


figures. 


The Spartans waited ſeveral days in their camp, 


to take advantage of the enemy's motions. In the 
mean time diviſions aroſe among the allies; the 


(&) A remark of Zlianus, 


wiſeſt 
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wiſeſt of them defireq peace, but the greater num- 
der were eagerly bent on war. Cyrus, underſtand- 
ing their diſpoſitions, offered to go in perſon to the 
camp of the Tegeans, and ſpeak with their leaders. 
The King conſented, and the young Prince paſſed 
the Eurotas, and advanced to the confederates;. 
their chief officers aſſembled about him, and he ad-- 
dreſſed tbem in the following manner. 89 
People of Greece, I am a ſtranger; the deſire of 
knowing your laws, ſciences, and military diſci- 
pline, has engaged me to travel among you. Your 
wit is every where extolled, but I cannot admire- 
your wiſdom. The Spartans. would be much in 
the wrong to make any attempt upon your liberties; 
but neither is it juſt in you to endeavour their de- 
ſtruction, They are not afraid of war; they love: 
fatigues and dangers, and are prepared for all 
events; but they don't refuſe to grant you peace, 
upon 8 conditions. I underſtand that 
you have in Greece a wiſe council, whoſe buſineſs, 
it is to terminate the differences that ariſe between. 
your cities. Why have you not recourſe to this: 
council? The mutual war you make upon each. 
other, and your domeſtick jealouſies, will weaken 
you by degrees, and you will fall a prey to ſome 
conqueror emboldened by your diviſions. 


All the old men looked upon one another while 


he was ſpeaking, and ſeemed to approve of what he: 
ſaid; their General, on the contrary, fearing leſt 
the Prince's advice ſhould be followed, murmured 
within. himſelf ;. he was. a young impetuous hero; 
a martial fire ſparkled in his eyes; he had a ſpright- 
ly, maſculine, and captivating eloquence, capable 
of inſpiring courage into the moſt timorous. When 
Cyrus had done ſpeaking, he raiſed his voice, and 
anſwered him thus ; Whoever you are, O ſtranger, 
you 


\ 


- 
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Fou are unacquainted with the boundleſs ambition 
of the Spartans; their fundamental conſtitution 
tends to deſtroy all the neighbouring ſtates. Ly- 

-curgus, their lawgiver, laid the foundations in La- 
cedæmon of an univerſal monarchy, and inſpired 
his countrymen with a deſire of domination, under 
pretence that Greece cannot maintain het freedom 
and independency while divided into fo many petty 

"Tepublicks. | Ever ſince, that time, the avaricious 

"Spartans are greedy of what they have not, while 

_ they refuſe themſelyes the enjoyment of what they 

have: when they are weakened and brought low, 
they moderate their ambitious deſires; but they have 
no ſooner recovered their ſtrength, than they return 

to their old maxims; we can have no ſecurity but 
in their total deſtruction. Scarce had he pronounced 

theſe words, when a confuſed murmur aroſe amon 
the ſoldiers; the fire of diſcord was kindled anew 
in their breaſts, and they all cried out, war, war, 
let the Spartans be deſtroyed. 

_ Cyrus perceiving the fury which animated them, 
and that they would no longer hearken to him, re- 
turned to the camp of the Lacedæmonians. They 
immediately called a council of war, and it was re- 
ſolved to attack the enemy in their intrenchments. 

Cyrus offered to paſs the river at the head of a cho- 
ſen body of cavalry, and this being agreed to, he 
waited for night ro put his deſigns in execution; 
he paſſed without any oppoſition, and at break of 
40 the infantry followed him on rafts and buck- 
ſkin boats. "The Tegeans taking the alarm, left 
their camp, and drew up in battalia. The two 
armies advanced with their pikes ported, each pha- 
lanx in the cloſeſt order, buckler ſtuck to buckler, 
*helmet to helmet, man-to man ; the battle began ; 
the left wing of the Lacedzmonians, commanded 


h e by 
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by Cyrus, quickly broke the right wing of the Te- 
geans; Araſpes purſued the fugitives warmly, and 
put them out of a condition to rally; they fled to 
a neighbouring fortreſs. Cyrus returned with his 
troops to ſuſtain the center of the Spartan army 
which began to give way; but while he was put- 
ting the enemy into diſorder, the right wing of the 
Spartans fled before the left of the allies; Leoni- 
das, who commanded it, gained an eminence, from 
which he could diſcover all that paſſed; when he 
ſaw the trappy ſucceſs, of Cyrus's ſkil] and bravery, 

- he encouraged his men, rallied them, and returned 
to charge the enemy. The Tegeans, finding them- 
: ſelves attacked both in front and rear, diſperſed and 
fled, and were almoſt all cut in pieces or taken 
- priſoners : the few that eſcaped in the night, took 
refuge in the ſame fortreſs with the others. 
Ihe battering engines and other machines, 

which have fince been uſcd in attacking of towns, 
were not then known to the Greeks; on theſe oc- 
caſions they diſpoſed their men in a certain form, 
which they called a Tortoiſe (R). The next da 
Leonidas gave the word of command, the Spartans 
drew up and marched to the fortreſs; the foremoſt 
ranks covered themſelves with their ſquare buck- 
lers, the reſt raiſed them over their heads, preſſed 
them againſt one another, and then gradually bend- 
ing, formed a kind of ſloping roof impenetrable to 
arrows. A triple ſtage of this ſort raiſed the aſſail- 

- ants to the height of the walls. The beſieged rained 

down a ſhower of ſtones and darts; but in the end 

the beſiegers made themſelves maſters of the for - 

treſs. Four thouſand Tegeans were flain in the 

two actions, and three thouſand taken priſoners. 
. K N 


(8) nun, invented by Artemon of Clazomene. 
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Aſter the battle, a new council of war was called. 

Leonidas, by the King's order, made encomiums 

upon ede preſence of all the commanders, and 


aſcribed the vidtory to his conduct and courage. 
All the ſoldiets ſent up ſhouts of joy, and looked 
upon the Prince of Perſia as a divine man ſent by 


the Gods to ſave Sparta in her weak and tottering 


condition. It was afterwards propoſed in the coun- 
eil to carry the Tegean priſoners to Lacedæmon, 
and to treat them like ſlaves, as they had done the 
Spartans. Cyrus then roſe up in the midſt of the 
aſſembly, a divine fire darted from his eyes, wiſdom 


deſcended into his heart, and he ſaid: You are go- 


v2 


ing, in my opinion, to violate one of the principal 
and wiſeſt laws of Lycurgus ; he has enjoined you 
to treat the vanquiſhed with clemency ; the right 
of conqueſt even in a lawful war is the-leaft of all 
rights, and is never juſt but when it is made uſe of 
to render the conquered happy. A conqueror who 
-feeks only to domineer, ought to be deemed an 
uſurper upon the rights of nations, and an enemy 
of mankind, who ſports with their miſeries to gra- 
tify his brutal and unnatural paſſions. It is by rea- 
ſon alone that man ſhould fubdue man; no one 
deſerves to be a King, but he who engages in the 
tails of empire, and ſubjects himſelf to the ſlavery 
- of governing purely out of compaſſion to men in- 
capable of governing themſelves. If, therefore, 
you deſire to become maſters of Greece, let it be 
only by ſhewing yourſelves more humane, and more 
moderate than all the other cities. The reſt of the 
Grecian ftates, when they ſee your wiſdom, your 
courage, and your excellent laws, will be eager to 
put themſelves under your protection, and with 
emulation ſue to be received as members of your 


republick. It is by this means that you will AY 


„ 
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all- minds, and captivate all hearts. Anaxandrides, 
influenced by this diſcourſe, granted peace, on con- 
dition that the Tegeans ſhould for the future be 


- tributary to Lacedzmon. He detained the chief 


men among them as hoſtages, and carried them to 
Lacedzmon, where he granted them all the privi- 
leges of citizens. | 

Cyrus, at his return to Sparta, revolved in his 
mind all that he had ſeen and heard, and formed 


gout ideas relating to the art of war, which he re- 


ved to improve one day in Perſia. After he had 


thoroughly ſtudied the laws, manners and military 


diſcipline of the Spartans, he left Lacedemon to 
viſit the other republicks of Greece. Chilo and 
Leonidas conducted him to the frontiers of their 


country. He ſwore an eternal friendſhip to them, 
and promiſed to be always a faithful ally of their 


republick ; and he was true to his word, for the 


Perſians had never any war with the Greeks in that 


conqueror's time. 

Cyrus reſolved, before he left Peloponneſus, to 
viſit all its principal cities. He went firſt to Argos, 
then to Mycenæ, afterwards to Sicyon, and at 


length ſtopt at Corinth, which was the moſt flou= 
_ riſhing republick of Greece, after thoſe of Sparta 


and Athens. As he entered the town, he beheld 
with ſurpriſe all the people in mourning; ſeveral 
players upon flutes marched at the head of a funeral 
proceſſion, and increaſed the publick ſorrow b 
their plaintive ſounds: forty young girls bare-foot- 
ed, their hair. diſhevelled, and clothed in long 
white robes, ſurrounded the bier, and melted into 
tears, while they ſung the praiſes of the dead; a 
little after followed the ſoldiers with a flow pace, 
a forrowful air, their eyes upon the ground, and 
their pikes reverſed ; at their head marched a ve- 
Be nerable 
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nerable old man; his noble and military air, his 
tall and majeſtick ſtature, and the bitter grief that 
3 Padre upon his face, drew the attention of 
| | Cyrus. The young Prince having aſked his name, 
6 underſtood that it was King Periander, who was 

conducting his fon Lycophron to his tomb. 
| Cyrus and Araſpes joined themſelves with the 
crowd, which was going to'a fortreſs Ealled Acro- 
-orinthus; it was built upon the ſummit of an high 
mountain, from whence might be ſeen the Ægeap 
and Ionian ſeas; for which reaſon it was called, The 
Eye of Greece, Being come to the fortreſs, which” 
was the burial-place of the Kings, Periander, firſt 
l of all, poured wine, 7 1 and honey upon the body 

lig 


* 


* — oc 


of his ſon ; he then lighted with his own hands the 
funeral pile, upon which had been poured incenſe, 
aromaticks, and odoriferous oils; he remained 
mute, immoveable, and with his eyes drowned in 
tears, while the devouring flames conſumed the bo- \ 
dy; after having ſprinkled the yet ſmoaking aſhes 
with perfamed liquors, he gathered them together 
into a golden urn, and then making a gn © the 
people, that he was going-to ſpeak, he thus'broke 
ſilence: People of Corinth, the Gods themſelyes 
Have taken care to revenge you of my uſurpation, 
and to deliver you from ſlavery ; Lycophron is dead, 
my whole race is extinct, I will reign no longer 
countrymen, reſume your rights and your liberties, 
As ſoon as he had ſaid theſe words, he ordered all 
the aſſembly to retire, cut off his hair to denote his 
ſorrow, and ſhut himſelf up in the tomb with his 
ſon. Cyrus, being extremely affected with this 
ſight, was very defirous to learn the reaſon of it, 
and he received the following account: (s) Corinth 


hy (5) Sce Herod. lib, 3- and Diog. Laertius's life of Periander. 
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was at firſt governed by Kings, but monarchy being 
aboliſhed, Prytanes or annual magiſtrates were eſta- 
bliſhed in their place. This popular government 
continued for a whole age, and Corinth was daily 
increaſing in wealth and ſplendor, when Cypſelus, 
the father of Periander, uſurped the regal autho- - 
rity, Having reigned above thirty years, and his 
paſſions being ſatisfied, he began to be troubled 
with remorſe, Reaſon reſumed its empite, he re- 
fected with horror upon the crime he had commit- 
ted, and reſolved to free the Corinthians from their 
flavery; but death prevented him. A little before 
he expired, he called Periander to him, and made 
him ſwear to reſtore his countrymen. their liberty, 
The young Prince, blinded by his ambition, quickly 

forgot his oath ; and this was the ſource of all his 
misfortunes. The Corinthians ſought to dethrone 
him, and roſe in arms againſt him ſeveral times; 
but he ſubdued. the rebels, and ftrengthened his 
authority more and more, His firſt wife bein 
dead, he, in order to ſecure himſelf againſt thels 
popular infults, courted an alliance with Meliſſa 
heireſs of Arcadia, and married her; ſhe was the 
moſt beautiful Princeſs of her time, a woman of 
conſummate virtue and great courage. 
Several years after this marriage, Periander de- 
clared war againſt the Corcyreans, and put himſelf 
at the head of his troops. The Corinthians in his 
_ abſence revolted anew. Meliſſa ſhut herſelf up in 
the fortreſs, vigorouſly ſuſtained the ſiege of it, and 
ſent to demand fuccour of Procles tyrant of Epi- 
- daurus, who had always ſeemed a faithful ally of- 
Periander. Procles, who had long formed a project 
of extending Bis dominion over all Greece, took 
advantage of this juncture to ſeize upon Corinth; 
he conlidered it as a city very proper to be the 5 
pita 
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| pital of a great empire; he came before it with a 
numerous army, and made himſelf maſter of it in 
a few days. Meliſſa, who was ignorant of his de- 


figns, opened the gates of the fortreſs, and received 
him as her deliverer, and the friend of her huſband, 


The Eee ſeeing himſelf maſter of Corinth, eſta- 
e 


bliſhed his reſidence there, and gave Periander to 


underſtand that he muſt content himſelf with reign- 


ing at Corcyra, which this Prince Had | juſt con- 


_ Quered. _ | 


Meliſſa quickly found that uſurpation was not 
the only crime of which Procles was guilty. He 
had entertained a violent paſſion for her, and he 
tried all means to ſatisfy it: after having in vain 
employed both careſſes and threatenings, he inhu- 
manly cauſed her to be ſhut up with her ſon Lyco- 
phron in a nigh tower, ſituated upon the borders 
of the ſea. In the mean while Periander was in- 


formed of Procles's treachery, and of his love for 


Meliſſa; he was at the ſame time aſſured, that ſhe 
had not only favoured the perfidious deſigns of the 
tyrant, but that ſhe anſwered his paſſion. The 


| King of Corinth liſtened too readily to theſe ca- 


lumnies; poſſeſſed with the rage of jealouſy, he 
equipped a great fleet, and embarked for Corinth 
before Procles could put himſelf in a poſture of de- 


| fence. He was juſt entering the port, when a vio- 


lent ſtorm aroſe and diſperſed his ſhips. Meliſſa 


knew not the ſentiments of Periander, and was al- 


ready bleſſing the Gods for her approaching deli- 
verance, when ſhe ſaw part of the fleet periſh be- 


fore her eyes; the reft being driven on the coaſt 


of Africa, were there caſt away; the only veſſel 
chat eſcaped the fury of the tempeſt, was that where 
Periander was on board. 


He | 
* 
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He returned to Corcyra, where he fell into a 
deep melancholy; his courage had enabled him to 
bear up under the loſs of his dominions, but he 
could not ſupport the thoughts of Meliſſa's ima- 
gined crime. He had loved her and her only; he 
ſunk under the weight of his grief, and his mind 
was difturbed to a degree of diſtraction. | 
In the mean while Meliſſa, who was ſtill ſhut up 
in the tower, believed Periander dead, and wept 
bitterly for him; ſhe ſaw herſelf expoſed afreſh to 
the inſults of a barbarous Prince, who could com- 
mit the greateſt crimes without horror. While ſhe 
was imploring the help of the Gods, and conjuring 
them to protect her innocence, the perſon under 
whoſe charge Procles had left her, being touched 
with her misfortunes, informed her that Periander 
was living, and offered to conduct her, with her 
ſon, to him. They all three eſcaped, and travel- 
ling in the night, through by-ways, got in a few 
days out of the territory of Corinth; but they wan 
dered long upon the coaſt of the Ionian ſea, before 
they could paſs over to Coreyra. Procles, mad 
with rage and deſpair at the eſcape of the Queen, 

. contrived means to confirm Periander in his ſuſpi- 
cions, and to make him believe that Meliſſa, who- 
would very ſoon be with him, intended to poiſon- 
him. The unfortunate King of Corinth liſtened” 
with greedineſs to every thing that could inflame 
his jealouſy, and increafe his rage. 

I the mean while Meliſſa and Lyeophron ar- 
rived with their conductor in Corcyra, and haſtened 
to ſee Periander; he was not in his palace, but in 
a gloomy foreſt, whither he often retired to indulge 
his grief: he no ſooner perceived the Queen at a 
great diſtance, but it awakened all his jealouſy, and 

made him furious; he ran towards her; ſhe * 


% 


r 
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| eff out her tins to receive bim, but as Re Zh hs 
. came near her, he dro his dag dagger, and plunged it 
| | iz Her b ſoms,. She fell | with, (the Words, Ah 
Perianger ! zs it thus you teward m 198 55 and my 
1 _ fidelity?” She. would have pro CINE” Boe death put 
| an end to; all. i re nd. ner ſoul. flew. 
| away to the El yhan\fields,, 958 to Peceive che res. 
compence of Kan virtue. Lycophronrt beheld his 
| mother: weltring in her blodd;;;,he burſt into tears, 
. and eried gut, Reyenge, juſt Go „ revenge the 
3'53K death of an innocent mother, upon a barbarous fa- 
i * "ther, whom nature forbids me to paniſh\}. This faid,; 
ve be ran away into the wood, reſolving never to ſee 
144 his father more, The faithful. Corinthian, who, 
$8] had accompanied the Queen and Prince to Cofchta, 
let Periander then know the innocence and fidelity. 
| of Meliſſa, and all the miſeries which. Procles had. 
| made her ſuffer in her impriſonment, Sizes. de 
The wretched King. perceived his credulity too 
late, gave way tohis 15 55 and would have ſtab- 
1 bed himſelf with the ſame-poinard, but was. 51 
„ vented; he threw himſelf. upon the body of 
19! liſa, and often repeated theſe words: Great Tobi. 
12H ter! complete, by thy e Ly the puniſh- 
"| | ment which men hinder me from eie Ab Ah 
Meliſſa! Melifſal..ought: the tendereſt love to 'havi 
concluded thus with the moſt barbafous ne; 
41 It was with great difficulty he was, forced away from 
F that fatal place, and led to his palace; he conti- 
nued to refuſe all conſolation, : and. reproached. his 
FF | friends with cruelty, for ſeeking, to. preſerve, a life. 
: which he deteſted. There was no way to quiet his 
mind, but by repreſenting. to TAL that he alone 
weld puniſh the times of Procles; 3 this hope 
ſoothed the anguiſh of his foul, and he g grew calm. 
F He weat among all his allies repreſenting his miſ- 
| | | fortunes, 
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and refuſed to return to'Cori heb, that, be might not 


ſee a father who was the murdea * | K by 
Fe, Gi the a he bad 4. ender ag W e 
a the 5 un bo i out 
enjoi his | grand 2 oy: a A 170 my 
: adored; es s foi who cou 4 not endure 
ſight of Hive + At le 1 Neth” he reſolved to lay 
4 his 05 ally bi . ſon, and retire into 
the iſland yta, there for ever t6 lament his 
Fire you Be) and 5 550 in retirement the crimes 
ts wiews he ordered a 
veilel 10875975 to Neis e 2 to Corinth. 
The King, impatient for his ſon's arrival, went 
often to the ſea - ſide: the ſhip at length appeared; ; 
Periander wo" with 6 5 upon the ſhore to em- 
brace of on! gel we; o great wat his ſurpriſe 
and  gri held Lycophrof in a coffin! 
The N groaning under the yoke of Pe- 
riander, whoſe cruelties they abhorted, had revolt- 
ed; and to extinguiſh for ever the tyrant” $ race, thoſe 
bat ous iſlanders had aſſaſſinated the Sung Prince, 
ad ſent his dead — 55 the veſſel, as a teſti- 
E of their eternal hatred. Periander,. truck 
with this ſad ſpectacle, entered deeply into himſelf, 
diſcerned the * df Heaven, and ctied out, I Ke. 
violated the oath made to a dying father; 1 have re- 
fuſed to reſtore libert ty to my countrymen... O Me- 
lia! O Lycop nion O vengeful Gods | I have but 
too well d ſerved all theſe calamities 'which over⸗ 
whelm me! He then appointed a pompous funeial, 
and commanded all the pevple to be preſent at it: 
Te days after he W "al ſlaves to go by night 
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principal ſenators, with 
— — — ſeated themſelves — 

| ni ſicent repaſt, ac 
de of the country, was ſerved —4 

the moſt delieious wines were poured into — ohh | 
cups-finely wrought, but the Athenian politeneſs, 
which: ſeaſoned the converſation of Piſiſtratus, was 
the pri 77 li of the feaſt. ing t re- 
ge 22 Cyrus with a general 
aceount of the revolutions: Ah ch had happened in 
the ſtate in his time; of his exile, misfortunes and 
reſtoration, after having been twice dethroned. He 


dexggrouſly painted forth, in the moſt / odious co» | 
I all the diforders off à popular government, 


ſoned his diſcourſe with hiſtorical remarks and live- 
2 of wit} which delighted all the aſſembly. 

hus Piſiſtratus artfully made uſe of the charms of 
conyetſation, and of the freedom uſual at banquets, . 
to confirm tis. Authetity, and gain the good-will 
of the Athenians. The fenators and young men 
who heard him, ney to forget their natural aver-- 
ſion to monarchy. Cyrus, by this, example, per- 
ceived with plealues ths empire which Princes, by 


their 
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their amlable qualities; may gain over the hearts | 
ever of thoſe-whio are the grrateſt enemies to their 
5 were LINING At 251 by 2200} Heines ns. 
The nett day Cyrus ſigniſied to Piſiſtratus, his 
ens we epi 8o 2 
putation was ſpread over all Aſia. “ This philoſo- 
pher, after his travels, had refuſed * to xoturn 
to Athens, becauſe Piſiſtratus had gat himſelf de 
clared King; but? having u with; ho-. 
much wifdom and moderation he g governed, he:was 
reconciled! t&' him. be Sage he abasen Bes — ' 
bitation upon Mars-Hill; where was held the fa- 
mous council of Areopagus, near the tombof the 
Amazons. Piſiſtratus — himſelf conduct the 
young Prince thither, and preſent him to the A ; 
thenian lawgiver,. Solon, though ina very: ad- 
deer age, ſtil} preſerved the remains oſ a ſpright- 
| lyg genius, that chearfulneſs and thoſe +beauties-of 
the mind which never grow old. He embraced 


Cyrus with that affectionate tenderneſs which is 
natural to old men, when young perſons ee their 
counſels and converſation in order to learn wiſdom. 
Piſiſtratus knowing that the Prince's deſign in vi- 
ſiting Solon was to inform himſeif thoroughly of 
þ Athenian lauss, retited, and left them alone 
Fhat they mi ht diſcourſe with the Preater liben- - 
EY *; and more ag ecablygthe Sage conducted him to 
the top of the hill; Where theyrfound:a delightſul 
Verdude, ente Jestebzchentüade res Ap Iser; wia 
cred dak. From this place they beheld the fertile 
: Jai ns and craggy mountains of Attica, which - 
bounded' the view on one ſide with an agreeable a 
mitstute of every thing moſt ſmiling and wild. j in 
nature: n 9 rv depthe Saron ich gulf, wi- | 
dening by degrees; opened — ſe vera! 
eee, Which * wh 3 „ | 
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At greater diſtance, the riſing coaſts of Argolis 
| ſeeried to loſe themſelves in the clouds, while the 
Great Sea, which looked as if it touched the ſkies, 
terminated the viewp and relieves the eye, weary 
with ſutveying ſo great a variety of objects. Below 
vas the chy of Athens, which extended itſelf upon 
the barer ee hill z the numerous buildings roſe 
F one above another, and their different ſtructure 
4 ſewed the different ages of the republick; its firſt 
> fimplicity-in the heroic ages, and its riſing mag- 
? nificence in the timo af Soldn : in one part might 
I de ſeen temples with ſucred groves, magnificent pa- 
E Heeswithqardensp and a great number of ſtately 
33 Houlevof a regular architecture: in another a great 
many towers, high walls tand little irregular build- 
- IJ ings; which diſcovered the warlike and ruſtick taſte 
- [ -of auncient©timest»the river Iliſſus, which flowed 
near the eityg and winded through the meadows, 
a added a thouſand natural beauties to thoſe of art. 
It was in ehis agreeable place that Cyrus deſired So- 

0 lon to give m an accaunt of the ſtate of Greece, 
and particularly of Athens; and the wiſe lawgiver 
„ flatisfied his curioſity in the following manner. 
Al the Gtecian families are deſcended from Hel- 

lenz doniof:Dencalion, whoſe three children gave 
45 their names to the three nations of Greeks, the E- 
N 'olians, Dorians and Tonians;:-'Fheſe; built them- 
Bay ſelves ſeveral cities, and from (thoſe: cities. came 
EY Hercules, Theſeus; Minos, and all thoſe firſt he- 
| res toilyhomi divine honours are paid, in order to 
— ſhew that virtue can be fully rewarded only in hea- 
ven. Egypt firſt inſpired the Greeks. with a taſte 
for arts and ſeiences, initiated them into her myſ- 
teries, and gave them both Gods and laws. Greece, 


— 


being thus ci ed, formed herſelf by degrees into 
fevera] republicks. The ſupreme council of the 
— H 3 Am- 


of aJibsstyasgulares, hy lv, but abeſe 
pure maxims didi always; ſubſiſt ; everyithing 
N TI 5 — 
- -Shewvieylandes, ionhbe 
: Agog he veripathe;paivs —.— #13 
io dmong;e!lthe «8publGks Athens, and 0 
Aman ade hout.comparil on warte pe, h 
| \Charaer ef RNA ENS i644 it, Alegance, paliteneſs, zal 
 >thecamiable.and; foaialiviriuess » hat of the · Spar- 
ans. is fortütudesemperange, military virtue, and 
reaſon, apt ahwl:omaments Abe Athenians love 
the ſciences and: plaa ſvtes, their great propenſity is 
to enen „ hbegliſe gf; the Spattans is da- 
borious and ſevere ; al] their :paſſions hay e a turn to 
a ambitions. Fram the. different genius of cheſe na- 
tions, have:proc eededithe different forms and revo- 
Aations of heiszg oe, ens. Lychigus follawed g 
the auſterity of his natural; temper and conſulte d 
_ theilavage/hercepeks of his fallo w citiasns n his re- 
tormatjons at. Lacedæmon; he genſidened the hap- 

Be, of his, countty as placed in conqueſt and do- 
jon; and upon that lan formed all the laws of 
Spattay, in which you have been inſttucted ; it was 

1 Apes e for ne to ĩmitate him 
„Athens in the bestanden dal Kings, but they 
ere ſuch on y in namez and not abſolute ag at La- 
. An The genius of the; Athenians were ſo 
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bob peace: pe teckon ten fram Cecrops to Theſeus, 
"and ſevengfrom Theſeus to Codrus, ho made a 
-" ſacrifice" of himſelf" to the fafety gf his country: 
„Bis ehfldren, Medan ang Nileus, dilputed. for ch 
rene, Phe Athenians took this occafion'toaboliſh 
""Enritely the tegel power, and.declared Jupiter {ale 
King of "Athens; à ſpecious pretext to favour” te- 
dellſon, and to hake off the yoke of all ſettled au- 
den, ie die dire of Kings, they created per- 
petual governars, under the name o 
e- ff Sit ven this feint image of royalty appeared odi- 
ie |} ous, "Thatthey might not leave ſo müch as u Ma- 
il 3 Yo of regal power, they eftabliſhed Decennial 
- JJ} Archons; nor was their reſtleſs humour yet ſatisfied: 
d IJ} they reduced the duration.of theſe magiſtracies t 
© XJ one year, that they might the oftener take into ther 
* 7} © own hands the ſupreme authority, which they never 
” 7 © transferred te heir magiſtrates but with regret. So 
|  Timited a,power was but ill qualified ro keep ſuch 
zeltleſs ſpirits within bounds; factions, intrigues 


* 


0 
3 and cabals ſprung up every day: each man, wit 
1 8 in his hands, was for diſputing about 


* 


the Tenſe of them, Men of the moſt liyely imagi- 
nations are commonly the leaft ſolid, and the nie 
apt to create brojlsz they think every thing due tc 
their ſuperficial talents: under pretence that a 
I men eie born equal, they endezvonr to confoh 
AI ranks, and presch up a ebimerical equelftys on- 
1 tha: D may get che afceridant. 
? "Phe he council-of Atecpagus, inſtituted by:Ceerops, 
„ Teverenced throughout all';Greece, and ſo famous 
(or its integrity, that che Gods are (aid to have fer 
ſpected its deeiftons, had no Ibnger any authörfty: 
. the people judged gf every thing in the aft reſort, 
bat thr reſsläeierls Were ner fixed and ſteddy, be- 
"Hauſe the mäftitude is alwiys humôurſome and in- 
eo" H 4 conſtant. 
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of tmy 'equh iry 3.1 turned vide 
ane ang e 2 8 cate [2 50 6 10 Pla 
kus, who was li ewif e come ay rom 155 follies 2 
youth, Fou ſee, ſaid 1 to him, the miſeries which 
threaten/us:_ an 1 bridled.! liceptiouſneſs, has taken 
the 5 lace of true lib berty ; Gi are deſcended f from 
Gegen d I fro Co ar : We. have Mote rigbt 
ts pr cron o'the r 1 70 power chan any other, but 
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An oecaſion ſoon preſented to facilitate m Y pro- | 


: jens, The Athenians: Choke me to Auen of a: 


expedition againſt the Megatians, who hatl ſeize 
8 of Salamis. ns in 7 five 1955 
red men, made a deſcent upon the ifland, took the 
city; be away. th 1 chem y. "They. ſtill 192 
ified « on the Juſtice” of | beit 2 and cloſe 
the Lacedæmonians t to be jad es of it: þ i pleaded: 
the common cauſe, and e By it Having by theſe 
actions acquired credit among e bg they 
hreſſed me to accept Gehe regal dignity, but I re- 
fuſed it, and 8 555 elk to cure, the publick.- 
evils/i in qitality, of Archon. 
= firſt ſource'of all thoſe evilg;o was the exceſ 
To power of the peop te: "Moparchical authority, 
moderated by a Gs was the n form of 
/ernment, in all wile nations: I was deſirous. to- 
Imitate Lycurgus in the eſtabliſhment of it, but 


was tog wel! acquainted with the natural temper of 


my' countrymen to undertake it, I knew, that if 


they ſuffered themſelves to be Rears of the ſove-- 


rele power, they would ſoon take it back again“ 
by open: violence; 1 therefore contented myſelf 
ith letting bounds to it. I was thoroughly ſen- 
ble, that 0 ſtate can ſubſiſt without ſome ſubor- 
dination: wy diſtributed the people into four claſſes, ,. 
and choſe ah hundfred' men dut of each claſs, whom f 


| T'added tothe council. of "Afeopag| us; 1 ſhewed 


theſe chief, that ſoveteign 0 of what kind © 3 
ſoever, is but a neceffary evil for preventing. eater - 
evils; and that it Supt only to be employed to req © 
Rraiti men's. paſſions: IL repteſented to the people 4 
the miſchiefs they had ſuffered, by giving themſel ves 
up. to their own fu 7 this means I difpoſed the 
one to command wilde oderation,. and the. ober 
to ober with readineſs. e 8 
. = 7 
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1k cauſettho d feverelywhotaught, 
Ahat allen are born equal, that merit only ought 
mne merit a man 
ve, is wit. I made the Athenians ſenſible of 
b ende ge dent of ſuch ee Tprov- 
ed to them, that the natural eg glich thoſe 
men talked of, -is:a chimera bound upon the 
etical ſables of the companions of Cadmus and de 
children of Deucalion; that there never was a time, 
in which men roſe in- chat manner out of the earth, 
-in'a{tate of petſect manhoad:;;:thatiitowas ridiculous 


- 


| BF Y to offer the {ports of the imagination for 8 ; 
I 


that ever ſince the golden age, the order of 

ration had made a neceſfary dependence and — 
Junlity among men; and daſtly, that paternal Au- 
_ thoriry had'been the Arſt motel of all governments. 
I made a Jaw, by which every man who had given no 
other proof of bis ſenſe, than lively ſallies of 
imagination, florid diſcourſes, and the talent of 
talking upon all ſubjects, without going to the 
bottom of any thing, was declared e ne of 
public ick employments. 

Here Cyrus interrupted Solon, EF) ſaid to him : 
But after all, methinks merit is what ought to 
make the diſtinction among men. Wit is the loweſt 
ſort of merit, becauſe it is always dangerous when 
alone; but wiſdom, virtue and valour give a natu- 

ral right to govern. He alone ought to command 
others, Who has moſt wiſdom. to diſcover what is 
juſt, moſt virtue to adhere to it, and moſt courage 
to put it in execution. Merit, replied Solon, e- 
ſentially diſtinguiſhes men, and ought ſolely to de- 
termine ranks; but ignorance and pans often 


\ $8 


Rinder- us from diſcerningit; ſelf· love makes each 
man pretend to it; the moſt deſerving are the moſt 
modeſt, and never ſeek. Fl rule. — that which 


appears 


* — 4% . 


2 13 inn He oK 
ars! t de ei ſametimes n A 
eiche r ifputes; A iſcortl and illnſion | 
he endleſs} 4fstherequas mot ſome tue more fi 
. certain and;paipable than mefit alane, whereby to 
- lertle ranks-antiilegrees; Theſe ranksiare regulated 
"ol ſmall republicks by election, and in 13 
archies by birth. I conſeſs it is an evi to grant 
dignities where there is no real merit, but it is a 
" necelſary evil, and this necaſſity mikes the diffe- 
retzes between natural and eivil right: the one 
ways conformable to the maſt perfect. juſtice, 
the uther is oſten unjaſt in the conſequences, 4 
die gecaſſary to prevent confuſion. 
ö Itrwasmoufo'(v) under the reign of Saturn; ; in | 
that golden age God was the univerſal. Prince ang 
r all z he himſelf took cate of the 
ſuſtenanee of men and governed them; be Was 
their guardian and ſhepherd ; there were then no 
| ; («Magiſtrates nor civil -palicy:as now, every one fol- 
e THE Law! WAI OH ig, and not that WHICH 
As AEN ran: Under the reign of Jupiter, 
the maſter of the univerſe having, as it were, quit- 
ted the reins of his empire; hid. imfelf in an in- 
« aecpſble exetreat, the foundations of the world were 
Matten by motious, contrary to its principle andl its 
and, andi it loſt its beauty and its. luſtte ; then it 
as thut g df and evil were mingled togethenglig- 
norange andcpaſſions made civil aws and. civil ma- 
giſtrates necaflary; theſe latest are bft jurpeniect, 
- andatheſe. magiſtrates: are not always goods: büt v 
-}argzobliged-to; ub ſerve the one, and ſohmit tothe 
-»pther;.leſt the world ſhould fall into perpetnal anar- 
"INE: -i/tkmenare>brethreng:and ach man has a 
right. hatE ACH he haz nerd of}; they are children 
ſtom gd s gaivrotab flom on ; 31 o RD H 
Fd dee h Hiſcernſe on ie Pagan Mythologyac':: 
2490 H 6 of 
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wiſe but the ſh tbadow, wh. that ele 


to virtue alone, Ts It not af 100 r great wiſe 


dom in the wk: a 0 00 ave preſeryed: order 


In ſociety ſuch regulations, that 
thoſe fey Fave 5 the adow, of vir: ue, are My | 
tisfied with the ſhadow. of eſteem ? . 8755 


I underſtand you, ſaid Cyrus, ſovereignty Td 


* cf % 


ranks are neceſſary evils to keep the paſſions within 


bounds. . The lower ſort” ſhould be content with 
Weng, the' internal eſteem. of men, by their plain 
and mo eſt virtue; and the great ſhould be per- 
ſuaged, that not jog but outward homage; will be 
paid chem, unle 80 ihey have true merit, By this 
means, the one ort Gar not be. dejected or repine 
ih their [Tow « con ütion, nor the other pride them 

8. in 19 50 cee m 1 9 5 will 1 ſenſible 
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The Ay force of "the miſerie of Athens, ſaid © 
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ng commun 80 . at on Bleu t 
= 2 Aa Aiden EN Pol de pi 
ury and'pleafures, would never have ſuffered ful 
an Aga e Put in ore ro diminiſh ur 4 5 
canceled Ir debtg; 1 re zs lte 
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Which Were due tot e Ten ted all wy 10 5 
and forbad any 9. 5 Ly Ale to pledge Pha 12 
„e ved. T never cific o much 


eafufe us in relic 12 705 the miferabſe; T was tis 
Net, bur I'thou he e becauſe I had nqt 
bag agh* to" diftribu ng to all the unforty- 

ate. 1 e At 1 0 this uſeful maxiq, 
that afl the members of the ſame commonwealth 
oupht to feel and compattionate' the. miſeries of one 
another," as parts/of "the fame body. 

The thir#ſ6utce of gur calamities, was the ri 
tiplicity of laws, which' is as evident a token o the 
corruption 6f a Nate,” as A diverſity of medicines is 
of the diſtempers of bodies. Here again 1 could 
not imitate Lycurpus ; community 912 Gods, and 
an equality of all t © mefnbefs of 7 republick, rena 
der uſeleſs à great many laws and forms, which 0 
abſolutely neceffaty Where there is an inequalit 
ranks'ahd'property,” Teontetited mpyſelf 1 5 
lifbing all thoſe laws wich fetved ol to RA 
the fabtle genius of tlie ſophiſts, and the ill 6 5 
the" lawyers, refer wing only a. 4 5 of ſuc 
as were fimple\, ſhort,” and clear ; 'by t 
put a ſtop CEO INT TO chat monſtrou 
invention of crafty knaves to elude j juſtice; I fixe 
certain times for the final determination of lawſuits 

af T | | 2 an 
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the magiſtrazes, 
the bounds 

- ſevere Jaws 
Tranſgreſſiens and the 
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E and e ihe f 
The N ſource of our pr TURES was che 
bad education of children; none but ſuperficial 
_ _ qualities, wit, bright imagination and . 
were cultivated in young 1 heart, reaſon, 
noble ſentiments and ſolid virtues were neglected,; 
the value both of men and things Was fated by ap- 
Hearances, and not by reality; me Athenians were 
ſerious about triſles, and looked upon ſolid matters 
* to abſtracted. In order to prevent theſe] miſ- 
chiefs, I ordained that the council of A 
Should ſuperintend the educatien of children I 
would not have them educated in ſueh ignotance 
-as/the Spartans, nor co ned a8 before to the. udy 
pf, eloquence, poeſy, and thoſe ſeiences which 
only to adern the imagination seid avi Them | 
apply their thaughts'to. all thöſe 'kinds4of' know - 
ledge which heſp to fortify reaſofl; habituate the 
mind ee and ate err mio ae . 
of and judgment; the proportion df * 
3 the . of the beleſtlal : motiebs, the 
Aru dere of we untvelle the great artof knowi wiyg 
bo tomountup to firſt priticiples, deſcend to c 
: ſequences; and diſcover the Hole: ſeries of truthis, 
with their dependenec upon ene another? Neſe 
ſpeculative ſciences, nevettheleſs; ſerve my to: ek- 
ertiſe and dultivate the mind in 32 ht Fhe 
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utions of — Ahe. Kauſes of Kheirle 
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thing ichn contulibutft tothe kn edge 
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Pee fifth ann dan obLouritvitse was an im- 
moderate ſonsgeſs fer pleaſures de knew thut the 
dtemper Aoi e e 
publick ſhows; I was ſenſible that I could. aut ſob- 
due thoſe rcpublican and untraGable ſouls, but by 
making uſe of their inclination towards. pleaſure, to 
vaptivate and iniſtruct them. In theſe publick ſhows 
I auſeck to be repteſented the fatal conſequences 
of their diſunion, and of all the vices prejudicialito 
ſociety; by this means multitudes of men, aſſem- 
bled an the ſame place, were induced to ſpend 
| whole hours in hearing leſſons of a ſublime mor ality; 
they would have been diſguſted with dry precepts 
| nll cold maxims ; and. there as no ay to inſtrutt, 
upite and correct them, but under ꝓretence f 
amuſing them. Such were my laws and inſtitutions, 
I ſee very Fre eee have con- 
ſulred nature more than Lycurgus has done; but 
on the othet hand, haye you not been tos indulgent 
to human weakneſs? It ſeems te ina re- 
_ publick, which bas always been inc lied to val up- 
- tuoufneſs, to endeavour:the uniting of men by their 
taſte for pleaſuręs, d: I gould not, replied Salon, 
ehange the nature of m countrymen ; m Jawrare 
not perfect, but are the beſt which they could bear. 
. Lycurgus found in e ge. a. genius apt to all 
heroick virtues; I found: in the Athenians a bent 
towards all the vices which make men effeminate. 
I will venture to ſays: that the laws of Sparta, by 
carrying the virtues: to an extreme, transform them 
e) Pintrstae Habit a Ki d O besdemy fer eultiestipg 
ö Bara 1 a Ali ale . Leollekttön ; 5 5 
N. all the ancient ports, ptiloſophers/aid biſtorians, - * * 
ak fo” W into 
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WET 


people Lark | th e occaſions me 
daily 'yexations *, ſom: An W e 


others pretended to ungerſtand.. tbem; ſo 


. making additions ol hem, ers for 


trenching them. I percei then howuſel e . 
molt excellent, laws are, ee ee Bable-- 
authority to put them in execution. Ho nhappy 
is the lob of mortals? By en deavourin nc 
terrible. evils of popular fee Wag a 
riſque of falling * aver ; by flying the Aae: 
veniencies of regal now ers ey. become expoſed by 
degrees to anarchy, + The Path of, juſt: polic is 


bomyered on both ſides with precipices, Lſaw 


et J had done nothing. I went, therefore MN. 
Pi iſtratas und fajd to him You'ſee all the endea- 


vours I have uſed to cure the giſtempers of the ſtate; 


mj remedies are all uſeleſs for wapt of a phyſicial 
7 118885 them. This people is ieee 


7 e, that they dread the empire of reaſon itſelf ;: 
all. ſubjection to laws is ig ſupportable to them 
every one is for reforming: them after bis own 
faſhion; I am going to abſent, myſelf from my 
country for ten years; I ſhall” avoid by tkat means 


the;perplexity and trouble to which. I am daily ex- 


poſed, oß ſpoiling the ſimplicity, of my laws, by 
adding to em arid multiplying them: endearour 


to gecuſtom the. Athentans; tarthem in myabſence, 11 
and ſuſfet en have refuſed 
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ner aur er y which bas bee 2 


me; 8 tor dught to de diſtater ed ʒ b 
for vou, Bi Raths Jour military virtues qualify 
you ſor g ern ent, and your natural 1 5 


will hinder you from abuſing your 1 Accu 
the Athenians ſubject, without mak ing th Haves, 
and reſtrain Ates ficentioulneſs, without taki 
away their liberty; ; avoid the title of King, x 
content yourſelf with that of Archon Having ta- 
ken chis reſolution, I went to travel in Egypt wy. 
Aſia. Piſiſtratus, in my abſence, mounted t 
throne, notwithſtanding the averſion of the Athe- T 
niatis to regal pd wer j his addreſs and his courage 
raiſet: him to ic, and bis "mildneſs and moderation 
maintain him on it; 'he- diſtinguiſhes himſelf. from 
his oountrymen chiefly by an exact ſubmiſſon to 
the laws ; and his manner of life is plain, without 
ageantry and pomp. Beſides, the Athenians re- 
Ro him, as he is deſcended from Cecrops, and 
becauſe he has only reſumed the authority of his 
andeſtors ſox the good of his country. As for me, 
I ſpend my days here in ſolitude, without meddling 
with the government; I content myſelf with prer 
ſiding in the Arecpagus, and explaining my as 
when any diſpute ariſes about their meanin The 
Prince of Perſia ſaw elentiy, by the diſcourfe of 
Solon; the nach nge gabe a popular govern- 
ment, and that deſpotick po wer in the mültitude 
is more inſupportable chan” ablolute; anthotity” in 
a ſingle perſon. 288 
Cyrus having inſtructed himſelf in che law r 
Solon and the government of the Athenians, ap- 
plied himfelf afterwards to leatn: their Gs" ry 
ſtrength ; ir- coaſiſted; chieſly in their 8 Pi- 
ſiſtratus conducted hi tos” Phalerd 
town ſituated at — — 


a maritime 4 
as this * 
i the 


. ee or Gios. 


ti6at6r ehe Ache "tips; 
eu Was made" ds 
TR RPA, 500 de- 
Alger ta en uM 
0 by While dee ktful muflek 
5 Seren Rota hs, ae; VR L Motion öf the 
bars, the Prince deſired the Kn r Athens to 
him. a Wee articular üccbünt, ee 
_ Yone at {FAG} le various revelitichs” which Had 
| 13 ppened N Bie reigü.“ Pifrſtratus . j | 
| =” Euright ul ine Wilde Gef Jin 90 i 958y - 
_ -  "fY) You know that” Wen Frſt' fe 5 5 de- 
ſign of makin e eee 
Be <5 by wo hams; "Ms 5 ber 
| Vne party, Lyeorgus! the örher; Solon p 
| | ee Ng. fions b his Wiſe laws, ank we q 
8: Yoon tfter into Aſia. If bis abfener ' gained the 
f Bearts of the people, and byartifice and zagrels 
obtained guards or my perfon 71 made my rene 
| ter of tliè fortreſs, ane Was piscteied In 
: A eng age more 11 15 the BY i ill of 
0 wo heed an nee with the Princes 
Jreece, and married Ph a, daughter of à rich 
FE the Pæanean tribe; Love unfted with 
1 Policy beſides her ſur riſing” deailty, ſhe bad all 
| the qualities worthy *6f a throne, and alt 'the' 'Vic- 
[ Wes hn noble Tot '*T hal dees Her ity 
but ambition had diberted m my/patho F. 5 Wal 
Igoverned in peace for fotne' years, but at length 
[ the inconſtancy of the Atbenians fig gnally thewed. 
| itſelf anew. Lyeurgu 18 raiſed 4 general muͤrmüripg 
againſt me, under Fate that 1 was exhailſting 
- the poblibte treaſury to m #fritaih uſeleſs fert“; he 
| — artfully ſpread it Abroad, that my only "deli eng zn 
! gogu 120 W 011810 fla Im Tage 
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en the. liberty, af the A 5 he laid “a 
Plotita take any life; : he. communicated {his 
1 0 Megaoles, awho abborred the treaſon, and 
gave me!natioe;of it. Iitook all poſſible precau- 
..tions to avoid falling a victim tothe jealouſy of 
»Lycurgus. The trattor, however, found means 
17 raiſs an inſurtection, and the fury of the pegple 
6 to ſuchea height, that they ſet fire to my. pa- 
e in the night; bran to the apattment ef Phya, 
but zit was. alrendy ponſumed by the flames, and I 
had but juſt.. cee to ſave ENT. with my 
ſon Hippias; I eſcaped in the dark, and fed to the 
iſland of Salamis, where I concealed myſelf two 
Whole years 1 doubted not but that Phya' had pe- 
triſhed in the flames and ho great oe ver my am- 
bition was; her death affected . bre ſe 
than the ſoſs of my cro]wuu n. 
During my exile, the anmoſiey of Mepactes* a- 
gainſt Lycurgus reviyed, and their en threw 
dhe city again into the utmoſt confuſion ; I geye 
Megacles notice of the eondition I was in, and the 
place of my retreat; he ſent a propoſal to me to te- 
turngto Athens, and offered me his daughter fn 
marriage: in order to engage the Athenians to come 
Into our meaſures,” we had recourſe'to religion, and 
.corrupted the prieſts of Minerva; I left the iſland 
pr Salas. Megacles / came and joined me at a tem- 
furlongs from Athens; he was accompa- 
0 ſeveral ſenators and a erowd of people; ſa- 
Ben were offered, and the entrails of the victims 
| examined, upon which the bigh : prieſt declared, in 
ithe name, fade Goddeſs that her city could not 
e happy, but by my reſtoration, whereupon I was 


| "Ts with ſolemnity. The better to impoſe 
upon 
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rü eee was ta make my- 
W eee ahat I migh . 
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1 T av s or νααεαο⁰G. ci 
il upon ce people, among 
I! the young pileſteſſes der who wt ot the oft ma- 
| .jeſtick 2 und armed her like che daughter of 

Jupitezz ue wore thendreadfel Egid upon her 

Berta Held in er hund a ſhining lane, but 
Ber face Was veiled ) h ſented myſelf Wiel her in a 


| 

[1 triumphal chariot; and we wer to the 
| "ON ; erulnpeters/and.heralds. went before and cried 
| 
/ 


| 55 a loud voice,” People of (Athens, recsive Pi- 
4 ſtratus, whom Minerva reſfolving to:hogour ale 
| © Allathen mortals brings back” 6570 e 
4b (z). The gates of che town were immediately = 
opened, and we went directly to che e | 
y marriage was to be celebrated; the 
3 on down from her chariots and taking me by the- 
j hand, led me into the-inner.apattrhent'/of/ the. pa- 
lace: as ſoon as we were alone, +ſhe tobk off her 
| A and E perceived that it was Phya; imagine 
e tranſports of my joy my love an my ambition 
were both erowned the ſame day; the gave me a 
brief account of her e eee of 
| her retiring to the temple ne the re- | 
| port of e eee! c een 
| | „Megac es, ſeeing all his proj WA difoomeerted b 
j 
| 


— F * 
r 


the:Queeg' s return, employ +, his thoughts to dif- 
1 paſſeſs me againz he 9 theſe} de halt 
| ated, in concert; with Phya to deceide him by falſe 
I! __ hopes he ſptead a rumour at AMhensg that I had 
| © corrupted-che-Pontif,” and had abuſed; religion to 
| impoſe upon the people: they noſe imd arms againſt 
0 me a ſecond time, and dithe fortreſs. Phya 
ſeeing the qruel extremities to which I Was reduced, 
j and appcehending the effects I might fee] of the fury 
| of a ſuperſtitious and en multitude, reſolued 
! þ 2 Aa 2012, lo % ans, Sth nw a anct pos of” 
$i EONS 34 99 — A C Herd. lib. 3. Das, 1904444) y Jo 
vw | * f | to 
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to. leave ma; ſhe thought herſelf obliged to ſacrihes 
ber own;happinely to That of heripountry, and Mi- 


nerva, without doubt inſpired her to make. this ſu- 
crificg. So; great an example of genetpſity filled 
me with admiratian, overwhelmed me with-fofrow 


fiege;was;renewed with more vigbdur than ever, and 


after a, long reſiſtance, L was ob ge & to" give way 
tothe, ſtorm g2 I left Attica and made 
Euhata, #4 lotgrd tri d 4 266 


* $ 1 * 
* 
% 


wandered: a great while-in, chat country, till 
being diſeovered and perſecuted by Megacles, I te- 


tired into the iſland of Naxos: I entered into the 
temple of Minerva to pay my devotion to the pro- 


75 tectreſs of Athens; juſt as L had ended my prayer, 


I-perceived an urn upon the altar, and going near 
it, 1 tead' this inſeription: „ Here reſſ the aſhes 
Sof Phya, hoſe love to Piſiſtratus and her coun- 
try made hera willing vigim to their happineſs.“ 
This mournful- ſp 
yet could I. not tear myſelf away from thats fatal 
place; I often went to the temple to bewat} iy 


misfortunes ; ãt was my e conſolation 
in this lonely condition, in Which I. | 

ger, thirſt y the inclemeney of the ſeaſons, and all 
forts. of miſery. One day while I was plunged in 
the moſt melanchdly veſſections and in à profound 
filonce, Tiknow! botawhetherin a viſion or ai divine 
dream, but the temple ſeemed to ſhakeg and the 


top / of it t<0peti;z ol beheld: Minerva in the air in 
the ſame form às when ſhe came out of the head 


F Jupiter, and I heard herptonounce theſe worde 


in 


and redoubled my love. . Megacles;i being infofmed 
of Phyais flight, offeted me peace, upon condition 
that H would; divorce the Queen and; marry his 
daughter; but Lreſolved tolfenounce my crown, 
rather than ce falſe to my duty and my love. The 


acle renewed all my ſorrows, 
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mejeſtrek- aid chreateningitone: . It is thue 
« © ah! puniſh thoſe Who abuſe religion, by 
ce Male ing it ſubſer vietit co their ambition.” My 
ſoul Was ſeined with 4 ſaored- horror; the preſende 
of the ef and laid open be · 
fore my eyes*aÞ[ Fe bocttinutd a great 
while: e 81 from that time my 
heatt bare Evifeernedithe true fource of: 
a my; misfortunes; I deteſted that: falſe policy 
ich makes uſe of wiles, artifice and mea diſſi- 
mulatien ; I reſolved: for the future to employ no 
methods: but What were noble, juſt and magnani- 
mous, and to make it my endeavour tu render” the 
Athenians happy, in caſe the Gods ſhould . 
peuſed, and ſhould ſuffer Hirai, re-aſctnd\ the 
throne: the on were . and delivered me 
from my; Exile, My: ſon-Hippias erigaged, 0 12 
gians and — * ities of. land); to 4 
hs * 
us; the 


went and. joined him in Attica; I 
then, and then advanced towards 
thanians came out of the city to give me battle; x 
ſent ſome children on hotſeback' to them, to'affure* 
them that I did not come to inyvade their liberties, ” 
but, to: reſtore the laws of Solon: this moderation” 
removed their fears, they recciyed me with acclas / 
mations of joy. and I aſcended the throne a third 
time. My reign has never lince been diſturbed; 
but 8 — Mes acles,, bo is „ 
Qorinth, has euere 
a leet," ee 
ſtand- the invaſion with # 
Piſiſtratus Was in Aa er. . 
Cyrus, when rr F 
ſtretebed itſelf in forhi = 


wont fromm one fide tothe e Sis 
wt di LN PEI 8 


e DOK. 1462 


ſery: to defend: the mole,... 99877 b 0 inces wen 

ug ig e to a 80 Wh, "Vas b ion po 
ge ge 5 mount from whence the 
11 55 1 5 fleet under full t h making towa 

ſfratus p 4950 diſcerned the Clin 

15 > and gol own to the port, went aboard | 

55 W or ers weigh anchor. and meet 

The; wind chan changed on a ſudden and 

; ee 45 ratus; the tyro Heets came up with, 

each. other, and were ranged in order of battle: a 

foreſt of n ih formed on one fide three lines of 2 

ral leng bil 2 triple line of Athenian veſſels, 

bending gure of a half- moon, preſented 

e te fore upon the water: the heavy-armed 

rs, were poſted upon the decks, the bowmen; 

al ing at the prow and poop. The: trumpet. 

205 the 11 15 to begin the attack; the galleys on 


5 


2th * | drew. back, then advanced and ' hc 
againſt each, other with, violence; they pierced 
an tore each ot er With their, iron beaks; ſome. 
ſtruck, 2gainf} the pee „others a gainſt the po W 
and others iR He des; while thoſa.veſſels wh 
Were 1 


nted.. {AE ,oars to break the | 
1 5 of, eee be two fleets mixed, grap- 
2 and. cher 2 79 0 ght; bers the 8 
ers flung. themſelves, from one ſhip to 2 
a 1 . bridges, 0 NO” en | 
a 1 hes * 
101 + 880 wheres and. — | 
8. Want of e in this. 
8 500 dense dur, he would, 
into one; of f the. enemies ſhips, 
ſea. arrows were ſhot 
dt ne - into Fa ſaved 2 75 
immin diigo on 
quay | 6 FH tus ſent co his e jy oak | 
| of dexterity, e reſolved to periſh or 
repair 
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ey acles*was in petſon; ; 
1 flaming | dart ſet fire' 


pod > the fea was ſobn covered with men 8 
ming amidſt tudderb and 10wers feats: this Ta 


ctacle continued till the Corinthian err | 
uite tifperfed” 4 the wind, of confumed by the 6 
mes. After the action; Dyrus was "wholly em- 
ployed i in N tides of lik who were "upon 
the point of ,perifhing © then he returned inte the 
nt ſome mig ty at Phalerus, IL; obſerve 

the manner of building” thi Ips, and to 1 he | 


*s ih 


When Piliſtratus had given all "thi 3 or- 


for repairing his gal he tock Cyrus wit 
bim in tg and pies $6 0 oreinnf by. A tel 5 


_rafs which ran ald ang the hanks of the river THAvs.” 


By the way, he diſcourltd: with 5 Prince of che“ 


nayal force of the Athenians, the e ſchemes he had 


laid to augment nt it, 9 5 ages which 5 ght be 


_ drawp from it for the n * 
rign invaſive; a 4p? ry the Ineſs 5 a 
2 With | ztosthe nav 

ſai he, dhe Athenians tive upp) pple eee ts, 
rather to to grow rich at; an this Mas been 

the ſoaree of bur Jütufy, Nentionfheſs b and rink, : 
lar :diſcords ; wherever a _ 'carry 

8725 to-igcrebſc their che Rate is 10 851 5 


a fepublick, but 2 ſoci ve; 9 1 
Sher een , uni ay Ut he! 


FIFTH BOOK : wy 
' thought of, when the publick good- interferes wick 


their private intereſt. I have endeavoured to pre- 
vent theſe miſchiefs; our ſhips ſubſiſt by their trade 
in time of peace, and are of ſervice in defending 


our country in time of war; by this means com- 


merce contributes not only to enrich the ſubject, 
but to augment the ſtrength of the ſtate; the pub»: 
lick good unites with the intereſt of each private 
ſubject, and trade does not in the leaſt diminiſh; 
military virtue. 5 | T, 


LI. 4 nn 2 EI 
When Cyrus was returned to Athens, Piſiſtratus 


and Solon carried him to fee their dramatick enter- 
us deco»: 


tainments. Magnificent theatres, pom 
rations, and the nice rules which have been ſince 
obſerved, were not then known. Tragedy was not 
in that perfection to which it was brought by So- 
phocles, but it anſwered all the views of policy for- 
which it had been introduced. The Greek poets 
in their dramatick pieces, uſually repreſented the 
e of Kings, in order to ſtrengthen the aver - 


ſion of the Athenians to regal government; but Pi- 


ſiſtratus directed the delivetance of Andromeda to 
be acted. The Poet had ſcattered throughout his 
ttagedy ſeveral ſtrokes of panegyrick, which were 
the more ingenious, as they might be applied not 


only to Perſeus, but to Cyrus who. was deſcended: 


from him. After this entertainment, Solon led the 
young Prince to his rgireaton-Mars-Hill to take a 


there; it was more fr than that at the 


palace of Piſiſtratus, but not leſs 


agreeable, Du 
ring this repaſt. Cyrus deſired the wiſe old man to- 
. K to him the political deſign and principal 
parts of tragedy, hic he did not yet 


Qs! 
Solon, who was himſelf a poet, PORN The: 


theatre is a living picture of the virtues and pa 
of men; imitation 8 the mind into a belief 


it wh TRAVELS! OF) CYRUS. 


— mat the Odſecks ure really preſent: and not gepre- 
ſented. You' Have formerly read dur poet Homerz 
the drama is on⁵ν u xbridgement> of epick poeſy; 
the one is an action recited, the other an action re- 

Preſented; the one recounts the ſuceeſſive triumphs 

df virtue over vice and fortunt; thelothen repreſents 
the unforeſeen miſchiefs cauſed byſthè paſſions the 
ane may abbund with the marvellous und ſuperna- 
tural, becauſe it treats of heroiek exploits, which © 
the Grids: alone inſpire; but: ine; other, the na- 
tural muſt be joined wich Ahe furpriſing, toy ſew 
the genuine effects ande plaꝝqof bunan paſß ono g 
the heaping of wonders:uport; wonders tranſports 
the mind beyond the limits of nature, hut it only 
excites admixation 3obwebe-codtricy,: by deſeriding 
the effects of virtue and vue, both withodt us aud 
within us, man is brought toffee! and know him 
ſelf, the heart is touched, While the mind sis de- 
lighted and amuſed. To teach the fublimey the 
poet muſt be à philofopherg the moſt beautiful 
Howers, graces and paintings, only pleaſe thefima- 
gination, without ſatisfying the heart, or jimprov- 
ing the underſtanding; ſolid principles, noble ſen- 
timents, and various hatacters, muſt; be difperſed 
throughout; in order ta-diſplay tous truth wirtue 
and nature. Man muſtohe tepreſented as he is, and 
asche appears, in his native, coours, and underfhis 
diſguiſes, that the picture may reſemble the origi- 
nal; in Mhich there: as niways ca entraſt of virtues 
and impetfections. Atꝭthæſame time it is neceflary 
to conform tothe Wtak neſs of mank ind; toe much 
rhoralizing -virexy.c60;mucl redforing cÞills- —ñ 
mind v uſt tom mae iht action, c 
noble ſentiments by n efingle: ſtroke, and inſtruct 
rathet by the mannes a has by his dif 
:00urle. 7 oil but tHghods Emu El to e 
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IF TH BOO k. 171 
Theſe are the great rules founded lots human 
nature, and the ſprings which muſt be put in mo- 
tion to make pleaſure ſerviceable to inſtruction. I 
foreſes that one day theſe rules may be improved; 
hitherto Þ hivezcontenced/ myſelf with making the 
theatre a ſchiool-of philofophy: for the young Athe- 
nians, and uſeful At their education. It argues an 
ignorance df human nature, to think of leading it 
„ wiſdom at once by conſtraint and ſeverity: du- 
rl ſprightlineſs and fire of youth, there is no 
the" Alenrien of the mind but by amuſing it; 
this 0 N upon its guard f precepts, 
and therefore that they may be reliſned, it is neceſ- 
ſary to Liſpuiſe/ them 5 84 the form of pleaſure. 
DOyrus admired the great deſigns, both political 
and moral, of the theatre, and ſaw clearly at the 
ſame time that the principal rules of tragedy are not 
arbitrary; but taken from nature. He thought he 
could not bettet ſhewehis thankfulnefs to Solon for 
his inſtructions, than by letting him ſee the im- 
pteſſion they had made upon him. I now perceive, 
ſaid he, "that the Egyptians are much in the wrong 
to deſpiſe the Greeks, and eſpecially you Atheni- 
ans: rhey look upon your graces, your delicacies, 
and your ipgenious turhs; as frivolaus thoughts, 
ſuperflaous? ornaments; and childiſh prettinefles, 
which de note a puerility of mind; and a weakneſs 
of genius, Which will not ſuffer you to riſe higher. 
But I fee that you have a nicer taſte than other na- 
tions, chat you are better acquainted with human 
nature; and Knowhow to make pleaſures inſtruc- 
Hive?! "Phe people of other countries are m 
Afft Red e fi its, wiolent tranſports/ and 
body cataſtrophes: VIS fort want of ſenſibility 
-that'we Ades. pods \puiſh, like-you,>the different 
Mages of human thought and paſſion; we ate not 
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n TRAVELS OFiCYRUS. 
acquainted'with'thoſe' ſoft and ſweet pleaſures that 
ariſe from delicate ſentiments; Solon, touched with 


the politthels of the Prince's diſeourſe, could not 


time, a by 
truth. 


forbear embracing him, and ſaying: Happy the 


nation that is governed by 4 Prince ho travels 


over the earth and Teas, to carry back into his own 


after ptepared' to leave Athens; and at poking 


- he cauld not mice with in u own country” 
, Saying Ara) | "for Teferal-yous lin Tgyptaahd 
8244711 | | 5 g A 4 
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Alla, he returned home, | fraught. with all the 
ſoiences of the Chaldeans, Egyptians, Gymnoſo- 
phiſts and Hebrews!; the ſublimity of, his genius- 
was equal to the extent of his 1 275 and the 
excellent qualities pf his a urpaffed both; 32 
Aively and fertile imagination did not. künden kh 8 
Joltnels of) his-reaſoning, >.) | 
Anaximander had gone from his. c own. count! 
Miletus, to the iſland of Samos; he had all the ta- 
tents which can be, acquired by ſtudy, but his un- 
derſtanding was more ſubtle than ee his 
uotions more glittering than ſolid, and his deluding 
eloquence full of ſophiſtry: he was impious in the 
very bottom of his foul, yet affected all the out- 
Wurd appearaoces of an extravagant ſuperſtition; 
he held as divine, truths, all the fables, of the 
pots, and ſtuck to, the literal ſenſe of their alle- 
gories z he adopted, all the vulgar opinions as prin- 
-ciples;: in order 59 degrade religion. and. make it 
5 2». loudly ;oppoſed.. thoſe mib 
214/CYS ras; lou ,oppo ed t miſe ievous. 
maxims, and endeavoured to clear religion of thoſe 
abſurd opinions which. diſhonoured it. 9 | 
der had known Pythagoras from bis infancy,. he 
had inſtructeꝗ him inf all the ſecrets. of, 10 ht. phi- 
"lophy, andibad loved him with: the Qipn of' 
ſat het; but after, Fe Dung, Samjan, returned 
* travels, the Mileſiang became, jealous. of, 1 ta- 
ts, and reſplyey to rin im As. 37 ingrate, who. 
uſurped upon his rights, obſcured his glory, and 
N . reg the oracle of Oer, Sr e. 99 6 
e ee ypocriſy, and 
Leuſec UN . eerft 


made, le 


::0f,yall * II 4 e.and.; 127 
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hitſelf to all te ek ee ad 1 to. ;the 


8A 


1 there ſtudies wiſdom withoit books or gon verſation. 
| Having ſearched deep into all the myſteries of A 
ture, and diſcerned thote marks of an infinite Wiſ- 
dom and Power, with which every part of the uni- 
verſe abounds,” he Toars upoh the wings of contem- 
plation, that he may unite himſelf to the ſovereign 
truth, whoſe. impreſſions he receives without the ; 
medium of words or ſounds (A);: this infpirition, | 
as I am told, is nothing like | Fg | | 


j 274 TRAVELS OF,CYRUS. 

— prieſts of the different Divinities, to perſuade them 
1 that the Samian Sage, by teaching the unity of one 
0 ſole Principle, deſtroyed the Gods of Greece: the 
||  King,efteemtd andjloved Pythgporasyg yet he ſuffer- 
1 | ed himſelf to be deceived by the ard repreſenta- 
tions of Anaximander : the Sage was baniſhed from 
1 court, and obliged to quit bis country. He leads 
1 at preſent a retired life in the iſland of Crete, and 
i 
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is at enthpſia 

which heats the mind and agitates the body; but 
it gradually ſtills the noife of the ſenſes and imagi- 
nation, impoſes filence on all vain reaſonings, and 
brings the ſoul, to an inward calm, that reſembles 
the repoſe of the Gods themſelves, whofe inh 5 
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activity does not in the leaft diminiſh their perfe 

tranquillity. In this fublime ſtate Pythagoras'prac- 
tiſes all the human and ſocial virtues, but it is with 
an ultimate regard to the Gods, and in imitation 
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| of their veracity and goodneſs che is modeſt; affable, 

i Polite, delicate in all hisſentinents, diſintereſted in 
i}! All his actions, f eaks little, and never diſplays his 
1 talents but to i 2879 the Tove of Virtüe. This ac- 
Mit count of the Samian Phildſapher gave Cyrus a great- 
u er deſire to ſee him, and'to Jearn the particulars of 
i his diſpute. The wind continued favourable; ald 
[i the vel in a few days made the Mand'sh Crete! 
4 (.. See _ notion of Simmias the Philoſopher in Plutarch 
N | ning Socrates's genius. „ . 
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went ſtraight to Gnoſſus, the capital of that 
: 4, iſland, famous for; the wonderful labyrinth 
made by Dedalus, and the ſtately temple of Jupi- 
ter Olympius. This God was there repreſented 
without ears, to denote that the ſovereign Lord of 
the univerſe has no need of bodily organs to hear 
the complaints and prayers, of men (3). The tem- 
ple ſtood-within a large incloſure i in the, midſt of a 
ſacred wood; the entrance into it. was through * 
portico of twent pillars of Oriental granate; the 
gate was of beak finely catved, and was adorned 
on the ſides with, two large figures, the one repre- 
fenting, Truth, the,other. Juſtice. The fabrick Was 
an immenſe, arch, which let in the figbt only at the 
top, in order) to hide from th t a e all objects abroad 
- except; the heavens, .., be be Was, A periſtyle of 
hborphyry and :Numidian, machle; at certain, di- 
tances one from rl ſeveral altar conſe- 
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1. Gyrus 2 s.temple;; the. ſilence and m 
jelly of the place Filed by Pf ok awe. at fil 79 
proſtrated himſelf, 1045 adored the D inity pre- 
ſent: be had zarned. from oroaſter or the Ju- 
iter Oly m of the Gree ceks 10 15 ſame with 
Jromazes ph the Perha Maris of FN 
1 He then 1 is 8 NEE all. RM: 
art w bich, þcaytif "A this place; he 
ſtruck with the richneſs a dee eee e he 
Jos, than wit the le WE: neſs and | EXPT! 
tues: as he had learnt the Greek {OM 
15 could eafily diſtinguiſh. al the Divinities, 0 
diſcern: the myſteries couched in the allegori A, 
Wn) that were before him. What drew 
tion more eſp ecially was te ee that each K 0 
celeſtial Deities held in 'his and: a golden, wabtar. 
upon theſe tablets were written the exalted ideas of 
Minos in religion, and the ſeveral anſwers which the 
oracles had given. that Jawgiver r, when he. 1. alte 


ON Aer the Hae of 4 c Gods, and the or 02 


66 to all creatures 105 Nas a know me, 'bu 0 


« he who ſeeks t reſemVle e pon that 
of LOGS 4 Th Gate ab Ok Elves 1 t 


5 the heart, an CME" or mſelyes from thoſe: 6 
eee e thy dy 26 et; 


s ey Lanes Fg Son Zh 405" ant bop, Epe, 


5 — e vers 8 
e ach 7 1 «6 ide 
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uired. 
Pen e end Nee ebe eee 
read th theſe words : lie and wot! 


Fr BOOK. 55. 
e ſtand * aloje (). Upepethat of ce hank. 
Urania: << Thy divine fas are not chains to fet- 
«ter Us, but Ls Ht raile us 10 the bright O. 
6 Aympius (7).“ that of the Pythian” A+. 
80 was this ancient rel «The Gods take 
| delight to dwell Jn heaven than ! in the foul: 
N the Juſt, which, is their true temple (G).“ 
While Cyrus was meditating on the ſublime ſenſ 1 
of thele inſcriptions, a. venerable 61d man entere 
the temple, proftrated himſelf before the ſtatue of- 
Harpocfates, and remained there à long time In. 
rofound hilence.” C Cyrus! ſuſpeRed it to be Pythag 52 
fas, put durſt not interrupt his devotion.  Pytha-. 
oras (for it was he) having paid his homage to. 
155 Gods, role up and perceived the two ſtrangers: 
he imagined,, that in the air and mien of Cyrus he- 
ſaw. the ſame marks which Solon. had? deferibed, 
when he gave him notice of the young Prince's. 
1 5 voyage to Crete; he accoſted him with a 
tation, 15 81 made himſelf Known. Ao 
| he Samian fag 52. ot he might noEdiſturd the. 
dene which ought to be obſerved in a place dedi>. 
. cated.to the ad adoration, af; the immortal G. ds, | ed? 
Cyrus and 8 into:the ſacred wood ad d 


to the temple. Cyrus then ſaid to him: What 

| have. * upon 055 golden tablets; 5 ives, mera hi git 

notion of Do ul re gen; 1 made hz 8. to come 

her, pot on 1 o e inftrufted in the laws f Miz. 

855 Put to learg Jou. the doctrine 'of Orr. 

fn 0 e. 125 815 Lam told; that! it re- 

| 1. bles Hane erf 1955 9 the empire 

e 8 ha of, the Egyptians relating 

2 5 reich bf iris; it is a plea ure to.ſee the- 


traces of thoſe groat truths in all nations; voush- 


(2) Plat. Epinom. 6% Put. & ng." 4 89. 
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fſafe to unſold to me your ancient traditions. 1 


Ion, replied 


4. _"Eroton, but 1 have. 
8 ſeeing ahero, w 


birth and 


Pythagoras, acquainted. ime; wich our 
{ "deſign of coming into this iſtand; L Was 


ing to 


put off my voyage to have the 
eotiqueſts. 


ave been'foretold. by!the/oracles of almaſt all na- 


tions: -I will eencenl nothing from 


you. of the myſ- 


1 teries of wiſdom; decauſe I know tHat ydd will one 
day be the lawgiver of Aſia as well as its con qurxgor. 
After this they fat dow near i ſtatue of Minos in 


ne mered wood,” and the Philtofophersrehearſed to 


wen all the Mywh6logy of tlie firſt Gtecks, mak 


ing uſe of the poetick 


its paintings and! i 
eſe truths; 


| nat 


i OH 2 


Fe of Orpheus; which by. 


261139 1 


4 


es ee ſenſible ahe#fud- 


Je 10 7; 


+94 + > 
* 1 


(1) In the golden ages the inhabitants: ofthe 
earth lived in'a perfect Innocence: ſuch as'are the. 
* Elyſian fields for heroes, ſuch was then the ha 
abode of men ; the intemperature of the hir 3 
the war of the elements, were unknown; the 
north winds were not yet come forth from their. 
deep grottos; the zephyts only deen ee 


with their ſoft and 


gentle bfeezes; neicher! 


ſcofching beats of ſummer, nor- the ſeverities 0 
Vier, wee cver felt; the ſpring! icrowned. wth, 
flowets,'and the autumn loaded with fruits, feignłd 
together; death, diſeaſes and crimes, durſt notzap- 
a Preh theſe happy! places! Phe ſoul was hot then 


it was united to a luthi nus, Reavenly, 
(1), which ſetved'it ag A vehicles 


bod 


+ „ in a groſs mortal 1 As it is now 


ethereal 


ny-chrough. 


ft the DT riſe to tle'ftars;: and wander eien * 


e 


02 
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hagoreans ang 


* ai yori, 


Fatoniſts c alles 
6 pan, ige. 
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means 91m benen 
(n) See the Diſcourſe on the Pagan Mythology. 
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regions "of immenſity.. Sometimes 2 
repoſing themſelves 15 odoriferous gtoves, taſtes tl 
dhe ß pureſt pleaſures of friendſhip; ſome times they 

eee table of the Gods, and were ſeaſted wit 

neęctar and ambroſia g at other times Jupiter, . 

f tended by all the Divinities, mounted. his winged: 
| | Chariots and conducted them; above the heavens.. 
Phe poets have not celebrajed,. nor, Known that 
(Kick sT PLACE; it Was there: that the ſouls 
| beheld tcuth; juſtice and wiſdem in their ſource ; 
it was there tat with the eyes of the pure ſpirit: 


of :they-contemplatedithefirſt Efſfenęt of whoſe bright=- 
eld Jupiter and the other Gods are hut ſo many 


. \ rays; theres they were bouriſhed with be holding 
that object, till being no longer able to. ſupport. its 
ſplendor, they deſcended: again to their ordinary - 
{!abodes The Deities: at that time took a pleaſure : 
. converfing with men; the ſhepherdeſſes were 
loved by the Gods, and the Goddeſſes did not dif- 
2 the love of ſbepherds ; the graces, accompanied: 
them every Where, and theſe graces were the vir- 
tues themſelves; but alas! this: golden age was of 
ve long duration tot 
One diy men neglected to follotþ Japite rs. . 
105 aichin the; fields of Hecate, got tek with. 
gnectar, loſt theiritaſte for-pure'trath, aud ſeparated 
the love of pleaſu re fromthe: lgye. of order. be 


1151 | ſhephendeſſes: Viewed themſelves in fountains, and 


became idolaters of their own beauty each had 
her thoughts wholiy.caken: up.abo1ti herfeif; love 
forſook the earth, and tagether With bim alf 0 
celeſtial Divinities)diſappeaxed': the Sylvan: God 
were changed into Satyrs, che Napze' into 125 


7 Wa, Gif 5 AL 8 1 7127 110 N © 441 SM 26d 4: ** 
gy eee br rap doo. See (the Diſcburſe on che Pagah, * 
thology.” e rn nh 230} WYLH n l 16 | 49” 
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de Nine ode, no 1188 e mildneſs,. 3 Jight: 
was obſcured; Nl vc gle. e 
is fl nd e 7 es 
1 8 auds 1 1795 abills be⸗ 
came eig i 0 sHeys. Fright-4 
Ful-precipic 13 No 10 A diert . uins , of the; 
95 e 225 la No 12165 — 
ö 8 oy its chic le, w a$ broken: 
WE ang ſpir N (RE * Ato.. mortal, bodies, 


29 1 jjunder 195305 7575 ee Kilb they 
1 15 Crimes , en Rains. 
115 5 5 ol boy wa ontr . impril, ſo ned, 
and buried in a | wa ph Ten verings: 
t CH NAt.coptin 
moment t the 1 Af iy ome ing.erely ace. | 
ntal to Gur 


87 mM 7 ſeed the 

Behrend 7 5 (Saf eve 7 le e 

the ſear of the ſ6u),! 0 communi- 

cation between the as re ſpirit. 509 th > body, 
the 9 5 7 ing of all the,m 170 1 rations, 
of out CA 5 I, 8 0 the iron: 

| 1 Fi 55 Wi alt tom; 


155 di 0 8 In concgals: 


nacce 7 b h tbe. end; 
2555 refund 5 reighs es = N And reſtore: 
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boly is the pugiſiment of our crimes, ae 10 0 
e e e ker. 


- Þipereeiv er Fail! Os the, ,prineigles of. 
Zoxoaher; Fe Fer Reus are. e ſame: 
any 5 a With Fl ſublimeſt truths; 
'then' will yout'priefts'reduce all to an outwar 
weiß ?T hey have ſpoken to me of UpIter, only. 
as ef a lawgiver,' wle omifes his nectar and am- 
broſia, nat 0 fo} Mrrües, but. to the belief —— cer 
tain op inſons the the ob ervance of ſome CEremgs»- 
nies wh ch 4 of 16" ſe. either to enligbten the 
mind," 2 5 the Beat. WI. corruption and 
avurice of td e pri leſts, keplied Pythagoras, is the 
ſaurce of all thefe miſchiefs. The miniſters of the 
Gods, who were eblifhed at, firſt to wake mens 
good, tath' the prleſſhood Into a vile trade; they: 
mind only the” Schad ſhew of religion. The . 
gar, net underſtanding the myſterious meanin 
the ſacred xites, fall! Ir a groſs, ſuperſtition, . Eg 
the bold wits gise themſelves up to impiety. 7 
deſpiſe even fl jureſt antiquity ; others deny the; 
nedeſſity of ati outward l others arraign the 
Fad I apes be becauſe o the evils and grimes. 
Which ap ere belo eee and his 
Wade e 60 daten fra Gol 260 ad this time 
— buy all Grecce; Nature, are 
the fame thing.” Ever}? oi OEMS. a ſyſtem. after 
2 ons withou t t the. Wee 
the andi 1 b 7 2a di 
Wben Cyrus rf him name Ss imander, h 
faid WH, 1 N 1705 e 8 295 ſe,. 
our diſgrace exi 25 2 great defi 
now'the þ ce 0 5 0 2 
leban Phil opere Ak jor 8 in. what manner you 


combated thi it very much to 
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+ 2 2preſerve: me+from thoſe dangerous maxims. 


Thave 
oalready ſeen at Eebatang feveral Magi, who' talked 
-ithe ſame language with Anaximandert) tbe ertors 
z off the humen mindharę pretty n ceo ſame ib all 


| countries, and in alb times. The particulars of 


that diſpute, anſwered Pythagoras, wild be: long, 
57 but 1311 notVaffet- to) ſhorten(them, i leſt I ſhbuld 
1 become/obſeure;| Upon; my Teturn-to,Sankos, con- 
ina! then Ph loſopher, after. my long travels, I 
found that Anax imander, who Was nw. Acer l 
> in ears, had ſpread evety where fis impious doc- 
trine: the young people had embraced It; the love 
of novelty, the inclinatignota flatter their: paſioms, 
the vanity of think ing themſelves wifer;thanbother 
men, had blindeditheir underſtandipgs, and: drawn 
them int thoſe errors, In order to remedy theſe 
miſchiefs, attacked tbe principles of the Mileſtan; 
he made me be cited before à tribünal of Ponbiffs 
in the temple of Apollo, where the King and all 
the people of the city were: aſſembled ; he began, | 
by repreſenting my doctrine under the moſt odious 
form, gave falſe and malicious turns to my words, 
and endeavoured to makt me fu ſpected of the im- 
piety of Which he himſelf was guilty : then toſe 
I and ſpoke in the following manner. 
O King! itnage of the great Jupiter! prieſts of 
Apollo and you citizens of Samos l hearken tome 
and judge of my innocence; have travelled amon 
Salli the different nations of the univerſe tollèarn wit- 
dom, Which is 0 ily toſbe foundſin the tradition of 
the ancients; I have diſcoyveted, that from the ori- 
Ein of things men adoredchut one ſole; eternal Prin- 


names te expreſs the attributes of the Deity, or 
properties of Nature, which is the! image of him. 
Bo GREY engere of the: voy Eſſence 
IO 


4 -eiple + x -that-alt the Gods of Greece Are but night Vs ; 


4 


sex H. B. 0% MP 485 


3 155 to the mind anden the en of 
4x dnefs, | wiſdom and power; the ſoverejgn good, 
he piinciple fall beings, the intelligence which, 
1 deſigned. the planb vf: the world, and the energy 
which eveputedit. The Orientals'calt theſe three- 
fo ms Onomazes,'() Myrna and My TRHRas;. 
pl hb ten Ox11s' Isis and ORx̃s; the Thra- 
| E RANUS,) URANIA and Love; the Fyrfans 
Brus, VI Nos and THAUWNauz; tue Geeks Jo- 
* PITER, Mix ER VA and Apo II. Sometimes we 
e three forms of the Divinity by the 
Principal parts of nature, as the ſun, the 0 and. 
.icthEcearth! and weneall them Pfokzos, Pnotbe 
15 and/PANc; at ather! times by the elements of ſhe, 
air and; water; and. we 4 5 them Volcax, 'Foxo. | 
and Nerruxx; one while by that ptolifick virtue 
which produces wine, corn and fruits, and they 
e e Bacchus; Ceres and VerTUmNvs , 
olten h juſtice they exerciſe in the inſernal re- 
gions, r che bear the names of PLUTo, PRO 
SERKPINE and Mi sos: moreover, the firſt Form of 
the Divinity is repreſented by his eternity, as he is 
ehe moſt ancient of all beings, and we call it Cot- 
h e ad SATURN: the ſecond Form 
is fecundity; as containing the ſeeds of all 
- tad owt * ſtyle it /Rnra, VISTA and Cy- 
BIE: the tHird Form by tho authority heexerciſes. 
indthe government! of the world; and we call it 
N Aks as the atbiter f wer, Mzzcvey as the am- 
haſſador of che fdpreme God, HERcVUIES as a hero 
Wholpurgcb the earth of monſters. Thus we e- 
-rpreſs the thrtefatttibutes of the Deity, which com- 
;5prehendv thestorality/of his nature by the original 
Father; the author of-alb beings, cheimmortal Ur- 
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5 | bave 2 the ancient Foctfine, the) have, loft 
. the meaning of our alſegories,” 2005 fop F the büt- 
ms | ward ſymbols without enteriy inte th e spirit a 
i them: this is the ſource of th 1 erters 
1 Which prevail: at preſent” thtoughout I Gre , > Je 
{ grade relig on, and; tender it Te 4 2 3 5 7, 
over, I find that it is 4 fefa an m in n all! hations,! 
that men ae not at the wete in the] rolden Er 
that they are debaſed and de 2 N 1 and that 37 
gion is the only | means to re ore t he ſoul to its oti- 
Binal grandeur, to make her wings A enn again, 
and to raiſe ber to the ethereal 1 75 whence- 
1 is Fe... pas is neceſſar bet ome m * 
civil and d tocial bie 20 then to reſemble t e 
8 8 by that love of OVEREICN BEAUTY, 
_ Onpks, and PanEzction, which makes us lore. 
Virtue for itſelf: this is the only; worſhip worthy 
the immortals, 105 this is all my doctrine. _.. 
4 e fed roſe ü up in ab midſt of Me 15 
ly; his age, ta ents and tation ined him” 
p Fleas and 0 8 J 7955 Jens 7 9 7 5 fai 
| he, deſtroys 100555 by h Is. Fe wen ments; bo love 
+1 of ORDER 1 is A.C imera.;.. tus LS „ ex: 
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pes nder, ered I, f. Tublitutes irregular” 
n the room. of noble FAME, he always, 
repel nts what men .ordivarily de, as the ſtandard, 
10 they ought to do; but the weakneſs of na-. 
inded and enfeeblec by the paſſions, is not 
the tl wo 508 enli hteped and fortified by the. 
2 80 real n, he a! irms, | 05 Os, but he proves. X 
no ming th M. up not m method my proofs. are. 
tc e,, they ſeem to. 5 ear apd Told. The ſove- 
4 \ n will of the great Jupiter ought to be the um- 
exkal rule of our will; he loves a1 beings. more or 
leſs, in proportion to their reſemblance with him; 
it is the degree of this Fe which conſti- 
totes the R Wund and goodne(s of each intel- 
li ence, het ather of G LY and men loves 
ſelf as the ſovereign. good, and all other beings 
his, £man tions; and this ſhould be our rule: felt. 
love, to e re 15 muſt be the effect and not the 
cauſe of 1 r the ſopreme good; the love 
of the 1 rn Great. ſhould be the - round 
of our love, for t W 11970 ;_ the e love 
of the origin ina al, otive of our ove for the Fe 
tures P Js i Be Vers! 40 Jaw, th e wm utable fe 
55463 the love of. the favereign | beau ty „ 
A e Net pted- me with 2 005 el 
ſmile and anſwers 3 "Pyt thagaras. pet Upon 18, | 


are of 5 no uſe in foc 
Ives in vain Tpeculations; what is this Ne 
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ſovereign beauty awith-whichheicoptinually dazzles 

our eyes? let him explain chimſel f. clearly, and all 

his ſine: ſpun notions Will vaniſh inte ſmoke , 
produced all things, the ſovereign reaſon of; the 

great Jupiter, the divine Minerva who inceſſantly 


— ſprings from his head. Tbe order gonformahle to 


this law is founded upon the different degrees of 
reality which,tbe all- producing Spirit) has given to 
bis, works, the immutable zelations and eſſential 
differences which are between them. The love 
cgonformable to this order is to prefer ghat which is 
more perfect to that Which is leſs ſo, not only in 
all kinds, but in the ſeveral ſpecies and indiyidu- 
als (). Laſtly, the: ſovereign. beauty has no per- 
or in the heavens; Whatever elſe is beautiful, is 
only ſo by a participation of its beauty all other 
beauties may increaſe, decay, change or periſh, 

but this is ſtiſl the ſame in all times and in all 
places; it is by contemplating the different degrees 
of tranſient, variable and finite beauty, and by car- 
krying our thoughts beyond them all, that we: at 
length reach to that ſupreme Beauty which is ſim- 
ple, pure, uniform, immutable. without colour, 
figure or human qualities. Anaximander ptetends. 
that this doctrine is a chimericahiqea, and a vain re- 
_hnement which has no influenceitn ſocjal life; but all 
the philoſophers and legiflatars haygitinughtotbarr 
wiſe ; Hermes, Onpbeiis; and Minds 2 Jaid it down 
as a fundamental principle that a man muſt prefer 
the pubſiek good to his private inteteſt from the (ole 
love of goodneſs, juſtice aud perfection : ãt was to 


eee ins q mogen di Stel 211 (ot 
nc! See Hiarot les on dhe gelden yeules-of Pythag i p-. 
dee Flat, Ff. Fdasfebby F22nimnrb flaid v 
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e aas Codrus thought bimſelf bound to 
| facrifice not only bis. crown, but his life; bis view 
in conforming io this order, was not to render 
bimſelf happy, on the contrary he believed it his 
duty to devote himſelf to death, and to make no 
. account of himſelf, becauſe. the love of order ex- 
actediit. If we can love nothing but with reference 
to ourſelyes, each member of ſociety will come by 
degrees to conſider himſelf as an independent being 
made for himſelf; there will be no reaſon to ſacri- 
fice private inteteſt to publick good; noble ſenti- 
ments and heroick virtues will be deſttoyed. Nor 
is this all, every concealed crime will ſoon be au- 
bie if virtue he not amiable ſor itſelf; each 
man will. forſake it when he can bide bimſelf from 
the eyes of the publick: he will commit all crimes 
without remorſe, | when intereſt, carries him to it, 
and he is not withheld by fear; and thus is all ſo- 
ciety diſſolved; whether therefore you conſider re- 
ligion or policy, both conſpire Fo. proj; jag goo- 
N n | 

Here W anſwered: p, yihagoras i is un- 
acquainted with the nature of the 7 ; the deſiſe 
.of happineſs conſtitutes the eſſence of the will; 
pleafute is the gteat law both of mortal and im- 
mortal natures, its attractive force is irreſiſtible, 
and it is the only moving ſpring. of man's heart; 
the 1 of perfection ts upon us only by OR. 
pleading! ſenſation it cauſes: in uus. 

We always love with: pleaſure, anſwered 1, bot 
we do not always love for the fake of pleaſure, As 
the delight which accompanies the perception of 
truth'eis notithe rłaſon why we: acquieſce in truth, 
ſo the pleaſure which accompanies the view of or- 
deriis net che reufo whyawe! joe juſtice. Phat 
N determines the ute der ef the wil, „both 8 
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the one and the other (cafe, is the 


448 Too tl ae 
e 


— — 
. 1 
vo — why oe, 


2 {A 


perception of 
the immutable relations, and eſſential differences 


between beings t kewwrchefe relations and theſe 
differences is truth to act acrording to theſe — 2 
tions and differehees is vtue We may follow 
tice for the good it prooures us but we cannot: 
it but for itſeif, that only, forthe ſake pf whieh — 


ve, being properly the object of N 0e (G. 
As the mo unjuſt of at men would de he, who, 


| 2 he committed all forts of crimes; ſhould paſs 


for juſt; arid ſo -N what eee 
the Pleaſures! of vice; ſo the perfectly juſt man 
would ** henvbo:thouſt ve ne juice for itſelf, and 
not for the hond urb and ple $ which accompany 


itz who ſhould-paſs for anal while hec raciſed 


'the'imoſt exact juſtice; hd ſhould not r him - 
ſelf to be men by een nominyzYiftreſs;:on che moſt 
- ervel ſufferings, b — — ſtedſaſt ir the 
love of jokes not becauſe it is delightfoh; but he⸗ 


cauſe it is juſt. It is thus chat che Gods:do good 


from the pute love of good the ſoul is ah image 
of their fubſtacice;veonſehuenthy: ſhe: may imitate 
them, and Jove wirtue for itfeif; the perception of 


truth may act as ſtrongly upon ber as the ſenſation 


r ee 97s 2907117 suck d egen 
Exer ſince theton age began, men are ſoſblind : 
el that they not comprghend this ſublime lone 


| 3 t e themſelies arrive to it 


byt:;by.flow:degreesy wiſdom, in puriſying the 


*Kearty accommodates herſelf to the weak n s of our 


edland imperfet᷑t nhatuta (x) The divine 


Themis inebriates us at firſt with heauenly delights 
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| Ye of the third pontary, ett ſpeak of the purifi | 


catiqn of the ſoul, 
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to counterbalance in us the weight of terreſtrial 
pleaſures. She allures us by a ſweet ſmile, enchants 
us by her looks all charming. tranſports us by the 
amiable truths:ſhe preſents to the mind; we then 
adhere to v irtue for the ſake of thoſe ſweets that 
accompany; it: but in proportion as the ſoul with 
dravs from outward objects, het love becomes more 
exalted, more delicate and more generous; ſhe en- 
ters deeply into herſelf, concenters all her powers, 
and retires intorher ſpiritual nature; ſhe ſees all the 
windings: and turnings of the heart, ſhe diſcovers 
alli the enormities of her ſelf-love, which made her 
refer all her virtues to hetſelf, and practiſe them 
only out of vanity, that ſhe might become the idol 
of men by an uſurpation upon the rights of the 
Gods ; ſhe ſuffers inexpreſſible pains to expiate theſe 
ſecret iniquities; ſhe at length gets out of - herſelf, 
riſes above herſelf, ſeparates and diſengages herſelf 
from every thing, that ſhe may be united to the 
immutable- Beauty, and behold him with that eye 
with which alone he can be ſeen; then it is that 
ſhe brings forth not the ſhadows of virtue, but the 
virtues themſelves, ſhe becomes immortal, and the 
friend of God (s). Such is the immutable law of 
Themis, the human virtues are acquired with plea» 
ſure, but deiſfication only: by ſufferings, and by be- 
ing ſtript of every thing that is mortal and terreſ- 
trial in us. It was thus that Hercules found ex- 
quiſite pleaſures in his twelve labours, and in all 
the exploits of ancheroick virtue; but he was not 
deified till he had paſſed through the purifying 
flames of Phemis, which your poets: have Tepre- 
ſented by thoſe of his funeral pile on mount Oeta. 
Tihey conſumed the ppiſhned| mb of the Lehe, 
frag sd to Aq ya gad l biin st to fie 
| ; Wed : 95 (5) Plat. Felt. P. 212. .lyol 93 __ 
22 ; 0 
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to TRAVELS'OF CYRUS. _ 
of the monſter Typhon, and of the evilprintiple,; 
which that ſon bf Jupiter had put on to give us an 
example of perfect virtue; in the midſt of che de- 
wvouring flame sg he'rejoiced at cheſdeſtruction of dll 
chat he had received from his t mother Alemene; 
the ſight of the ichmutable order ſof raviſheds and 
tranfported him out of himſehf, that he could not 
 givea thought to his own happineſsß. 
Here Anaxithander cried out with fury, Pytha- 
york is ignorant''of the hiſtory of the Gods, he 
fays we mult reſemble them, they ſimi delichts' 
above; and deſtend upon earth onlyto pleaſe them 
felyes with the terreſtrial: Goddeſſes; Jupiter hi- 
felf is an inſtance of it; to imitate them is tõ pur 
ſve pleaſure; Pythagoras artfuſly endeavours to ere- 
ate in ybua brutal Indifference for the ſeuſt of che 
Gods, make you deſpiſe netctar and ambrofla, aud 
deſtroy in you the itivincible deſire of happimeſs na. 
tural to alf intelligencos; Lgive you warning of the 
horrible conſequences of his ſyſtemꝗ beware of his 
-fophiftey £15) e IBEY 22vi939D ef” 
Juſtice (ir), repliedTwith' an intrepid air is anc 
able for itſelf; if we love it only for the advantages 
I procures us, we are not good; but politick; ibis 
the higheſt injuſtice to love jb ſtice onſy for the fake 
of reward ta aſpire to the table of the Gods merely 
to pleaſe und delight outſelves; is not to love tit 
8 good goivlis to degrade: it and make it 
3 ut to our intereſt; It Was thus that fouls 
fell from the ſublime plade in heaven, they loved 
_ neQar and ambroſia more than truth, und ſeparated 
the love of pleaſure from? the! love of! ofder. T0 
love the rect ren only us! beneficent)* 
to love him forthe anne pugicipaibwefifis giftsz 
lee wer boigffleib zd. grobaow. nogu 
(T) See the Diſcourſe on the Pagan Mythology. 11501 
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it is to love him for. what he does in us, and not 


for- What he is in bimſelf; it is to ſeparate the ſo- 


vereign goodneſs flom the ſupreme juſtice: to love 


the Immutable Be Ar for his perfection, is to 
lovechitu for his imnuſe totahty ; it is to love him 
for What we know of bich, and not fort what we 
feel of him i itiis to love Without meaſure the Be- 
ing without ſimits; and) it is this love which di- 
latesg elexatesę deifies, and gives a kind of immen- 
ſity, o the ſoul. Lmaintain; therefore; with all 
thb ancients; that e are not to deſire adtnittance to 
the table of dhe Gods; butias ſtate in which we 
are united to the ſoveleign BRAU v, transformed 
into his image, and perfected in his love. Is O- 
ympius leſs the object of our deſire, becauſe we 
fire it from a mutive worthy of the Gods ? Do we 
love the Gods the lefs, becauſe we prefer their 
ſriendſhip to che nectar that is drunk at their table? 
OrSamians l ;Anaximbnder endeavours not only 
to cloud out minds, but to corrupt your manners; 
he deceives you, by ſticking to the literal ſenſe of 
your Mythology, The Gods, who are exempt 
from human frailties, do not deſcend upon earth 
40 ſatisſy ad paſſions ; all that wiſe, antiquity tells 
us oß the amburs of} Jupiter and the other-Divini- 
ties, ate but an iogedious! aYegory: to repreſent the 
pure eemmunieations ofutheg Gods with mortals 
ſines che iron ageb LourPhiloſophers: always de- 
ſeribe vir tuecſto us, às afdivins energy (deſcending 
from heaven ; they dontinually ſpeak: of guardian 
Deities, who, iniſpire, enlighten and ſtrengthen us, 
to ſhewithatiheroidkHirtuas can proceed from the 
Gods alone but thoſe pactewhodeek only to pleaſt 
alſd go ſtiſeitheimagirm titin by heapingwontlers 
upon wonders, have dishguied your Mythology by 
ttieir:aetiongslM gege A ad mo S οννν . ,] 
4 d 
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the laſt time. I would not at firſt la 


| d an, .cternal” revoluti 


Here Anaximander cried out again; with an ait 
of zeal and enthuſiaſm: Wilh-you' ſuffer, O Sami- 
ans, your . to AD ed, by turnin 14 
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2 undoubted abe = Pythbay — over 
rows r altars, temples; oor — 
hood, ST he may 3 to r e 
tence of N ſuperſtition. A confuſed mur - 
mur immediately atoſe in the aſſembly they were 
divided in their Ee e the gr part of Fs of 
prieſts called me impious, and artene of religion; 
Perceiving then the Jeep: 4ifimiulation of Anaxi- 
mander, and the blind — of "the people who' wefe 
deluded. by ſophiſtr 75 it was impoſfible for me to 
contain myſelf, and raiſing my voice, I fad: 
O King, priefts and Samians, hearken'to me 158 
che 
mylteries of Anaximanyer's' monſttrous Gow, r 
endeavour in a publick aemibly, toin Wet þ 
fon odious, aue has laboured to do ne fto; 
I have reſpected His grey hairs,” buf nos dak fee 
the pit of deſtruction into which te ſeeks to Hbirry 
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to Anaximander, chat which is now ſtone, wood, 
metal, may be.diflolved and transformed not only) 
into water, ait, add pure flame, but into rational 
15 -accordiag. to-him, our own. idle fears have 
the Infernal plt, and our own ſcared imagina- 
in 507 ree of . — e 4 
in * artarus ; gur tion Nas peopled 
the celeſtial regions with Code and Demi- Gods, 
and it is our vanity which makes us imagine that 
we ſhalt one day drink nectar with them; accord- 
jan to him, ;g6odneſs/and malice, virtue and vice, 
ice and in uſtice, are but names which we give 
a0 e 99 pleaſe or diſpleaſe us; men are 
vicious or virtuous, as tigers are born fierce, 
and lambs mild; all is the effect of an invincible 
fatality; and we think that we chooſe, only becauſe 
the W of pleaſure hides the force which ir- 
reſiſtiblydraws us. This, O Samians, is the dread- 
ful precipice to which he would lead you. 
hile I was ſpeaking, the Gods N them- 
(clues. Beforathe diſpute the high-prigft of Delphos 
| had been conſulted about my dodtrine ; his decitions | 
are always Wee to the will of the great Apollo; 
* . ent to the priefts of Samos was this: 
You accuſe Pythagoras of exring through an ex 
ce: RE 6. of 28 for Xp 8 Wy an pn 9 7 
friendfh 
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Cri the God whom . (Fog 

: Ten bhors chats who aſpire. not 80 the 1 5 

de ſures 0 Oz Wah. and thoſe who deſire 5 9 
* only to gratity their paſſions ; | mortals have often 
Aged to * of nectar and, . in order 
« 6 rgea ide enchanting cop of Circe, which. 
transform men into Be. 16 But 8 0 che God, 
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pi «5. ſures ace ompany them, lory inv irons them, im- 
1 he waere follows them; but virtue is alone their 
* cs, De Scarce: bad they read this anſwer of 
he pontiff, When a divine voice ſetmed to come 
9 the innermoſt part of the temple, and to ſay, 
* S The Gods do good for che ſole love of gods 
you cannot honour them worthily;! but Sy 18. 
« Bae en, The ſpfieſts and the multitude, 
who were more ſtruck with the cd than they 
had been with the truth, changed their ſentimenis 
and declared in my favour. Anaximander ee 
it, and imagining that I had corrupted the pontiffs, 
in order to delude the people, hid bichlelt under 4 
new kind of hypoeriſy, and ſaid to the aſſembly; | 
The Oracle has ſpoken, and I muſt be flent 1! 
believe, but I am not yet enlightened; my heart is 
I _ touched, but my undèrſtanding is not / convinced; | 
3 1 defire to diſcourſe with Pythagoras in private, | 
| and to be inſtructed. by his reaſonings. - Being 
moved and ſoftened with Anaximander's' feewing 1 
an 1 mu e him with tears ef joy, in the ö 
preſence of ng. and the pontiffs, and con- 
ducted him ares "houſe. The implous wretch, 
imagining that it was impoffible for a man of ſenſe 
not to think as he did, believed that I affected this 
zeal for religion; only to throw a miſt! before the 
eyes of the people, and gain their ſuffrage! We 
were no ſooner alone, than — his ſtyle, 
and ſuid to mee ie e eie 10 180 Sula 
The difpute between us is reduced v0 the queſ- 
tion: Whether the eternal Nature ncts with wiſ⸗ 
dom or 1 or takes all ſorts of ſorms by acblind 
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SITA. BOOK, 1056 
beds lecoet toit byia: complete evidence; „ reafoid - 
anly upon what Lee, and I ſee nothing in all na- 
ture, but an immenſe matter and an infinite activity; 
this active matter is eternal; now an infinite active 
foros muſt, in an eternal duration; of neceſſity give 5 
all ſorts of forms to an immenſe matter; it has had 
other forms than what we ſte at preſent, and it will 
take nem ones; every thing has changed, and does 
change, and will change, Td this is ſufficient for 
the production not only-of A weed, but of num 
berleſs worlds inviſible to us 

What you offer, replied Lis; b but 65 
phiſtty inſtead of proof. Von ſee nothing in all 
nature, ſay you, but an infinite acttyity and an im- 
menſe matter; I allow it; but does it follow from 
thence; that the infinite activity is a property of 
matter ? Matter is eternal (add you) and it may he 
ſo, becauſe the infinite force which is always acting 
may have always produced it; but do you conclude” 
from thenee, that it is the only exiſting fubſtance? 
I-hall agree alſo that an all- powerful, active force 
may, in an eternal duration; give all ſorts of forms 
to an immenſe matter; but is this a proof that that 
force acts by a blind neceffity and without deſign ? 
Though I losld ad mit ybur ; geibeiples, I maſt de- 

Anpenede e ſeem to m n 
Falls, My reafons:are thaſer  ,fnnog oft tooth 

Ae Hoa which owertitunief matter; 42 not in- 

clude that of active force; matter does not ceaſe to 
be matter when in perfect reſtg it Tanndt reftdte 
motion to itſelf vhen/ it has loſt itz from whence I 
condlude that it ĩs not active of itſelf:: and conſe- 
quenti chat infinite forte s not one of Its proper - 
ties Further, perceive in myſolf, and im ſeveral 
beings with which I am encompaſſed, a reaſoning 
3 which foels, 1 Judges: 


motion 
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Ip A nor e nor 1 altif't 24 Þ 0 hae f 
it has neither, hxed b bounds, Bar diſtin pa arts, nor | a 
real motions: all theſe qualities are but ideas (2), 
or perceptions of the ſoul, cauſed by the action of | 
| je immenſe (A) extenſion, which ſhews itſelf _ | 
dane ry us under different forms: this principle 
1 down, my real docttine is this. 
5 baniſh from. our minds the ideas of — 8 
immenſity and infinity, they every where preſent 
themſelves to us; we can explain nothing without 
them, theſe three properties are therefore the at- 
- tributes of ſome eternal, immenſe and () abſolutely 
| infinite Being; there can be no other (c) ſubſtance 
but his, it is one, and it is all; it is the univerſal 
being, and is both (p) extended and intellectual; 
what makes the (E) diverſity of beings is not any 
real diſtinction of e au 9s difference of 
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(55 Tian in, (z) Dr. Berkley, \ F..Malebradche. 
) Spinoza enen the, ſame, t us eſt Ens ab- 
ſoluteè infinitum. 05 Pracer ß m gall da 1 neque 


- *contepi poteſt ſubſtantia,” 1 b) Qogita 0 eft att 
Dei, five Deus eſt ves eogitans, | Extenſio 125 um Dei, 


ſive Deus eſt res extenfa. Subſtantia cogitans, & ſubſtantia 


i. co res on oft fubltaptia, 8 FR hoe jam ſub 
143 to"-convipitut; 542 () Nes res. nihil 
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form; the (x) eternal: nature acts continually within 


itſelf, by itſelf, and u pon itſelf, > according to the 


13 whole = nf its in nite. 90er, and thereby ne- 


2, %# 


which 


A eſlarily produces all. ſorts G ofs; 5 this 3. undleſs 


6.) power is. not reſtrained by rh 


are called wiſdom, goodneſs 6 ice, 5 theſe 


belong to finite beings, anch by o means to the 


"nn Let me ſee you attac wie fyſtem with 
folid, reaſon», without 18 975 to able my eyes 


3 


9 fences are but di 


With metaphors, allegories, and the looſe declama- 
tions 4 orat 18 * WOT WOU 67) BULL J 
Lan were: 275 you only maintained, that all ef- 
cn e forms of che Mme eſſence, 
that our ſouls are portions of the ſoul of the world, 
and our bodies parts of his immenſe extenſion, you 
would not be an atheiſt, but you would hold ab- 
ſurdities with many other (* biloſophers, who 
have a fincere aþbhorrence of 1. impiety. They 


| - fappoſe, as you do, that there is in all nature but 


one ſubſtance; that the whole univerſe'is"'an"ema- 
nation of the divine effence, or'an expanſion of it; 
but they believe that there is an infinite Spirit, who 
preſides over all ſpirits, a ſovereign Wiſdom that 
A the world, a ſupreme Ggadnefs. that loves 

L 3ts. productions; "fob never imagined, as yau 
de, that the one only, ſubſtance acts without Len 

ANN. * 

7 7) Ex recittdts habirs ahbe inte infinitis modis ſe- 
qui debent. Deus eſt omnium rerum cauſa 1 mme dan 
vero tranſiens. 5 


(6) Intellectus, voluntes, amor ad modos- Dei * entia 
pelt pertinent, non ad ſubſtantiam eternam & infini- 
tam. Vid. Spin. Eth. Part. 1. Def. 6. Prop. 8, 137 16, 18, 


257 1 . 2. Prop: 1, % 10. & Scholia; 


oy HP was the opinion of the Stoicks, of ſome ofthe, Ai 
fol 


s of Orpheus and of the ancient Pantheiſts, and is held by 
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« heap e ding pit ion take f firxot- 
ni, esd cd v0. an 
He teplied wih ruance, my whole 
ſyſtem . turns upon this alas principle, tkat 
re is but one only. ge in Mature ; this be- 
ing demonſttated, alli thecre {pl . gary 


at 

| ' principle J erer rar eber the pm. tio ea 
produces new; {ubSanecre obo gincertherh — 
or nothing if he ee be wilbne- 
ver produce any thing; if he gives them a part of 
his own eſſence, he doe not. produce anew: ſub- 
ſtance, but a new form; this is demonſtration: 
N « Provide the, unity of ſubſtance: de not deſtroyed; it 
is indifferent to me how it;is-called, whether! foul 
or body, ſpirit or matter, jotelligent ot intelligible 

eee, (K). Date 4+ Hir 4 Sk 10 1069. ©70k 
2136 TIL FE IEC 1 non 151 1 F912 151193 bat Wben 
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Sp is definitions, axioms, ofitians, 
ha eng he 11 955 this wy propoliti 1 


be it; this once deſt falls hs the 2 7 
(x) This is thecufe which the ed fl de made of the 
bene — cn way Malebranche, and Dr Berk- 
lex, contrary to the intention of-thaſe; thr acht — The 
"fri ſays that matter and Exte jon ure [He lows 8.3. the 
: ſecond affirms, that the imm. iate + bjeft 5 1 Lena is 
- an- intelligible; eternal, inmutable; Aa og ; the third 
_ endeayours to prove, that there is no ſuch thing as body, that 
all is ſpirit. Malebranche thinks that Deſcartes does not ex - 
dend dn prineiple far enough ; ad Berkley accuſes Male - 
branche of ſtopping too ſoon : the Spinozifts pretend to recon - 
eile coll ihree, by! admitting but one only ſubſtanos : it muſt 
Nen be allowed, that — is an — — 
227 tween 


- 


AXN 8 DVR. 20 
When the-grear-Jupirer;\faid I; ereates; he ddes 


not draw a being out of nbthingy as out of a ſub- 


3 which-contirny dn it ſomecreality, neither does 
11 


divide his eſſenee womake a ſeparate ſubſtance 

oo je (but he makes ſemething exiſt which did not 
- 1exift before? now v make ſtanee exiſt which 
was not before, has nothing in it more inconceiva- 
"I than toimake à form exiſt which was not be- 
fore j ſince in both caſes chere is a new reality pro- 
"duced, and whatever difficulties there are in con- 
vt che from non -- exiſtence to being, 
1:thpyate 28 pdzaRiag infthe one as in the other: 
Ne cannot n energy, without 
© denying forcthe fame feaſon all active force. Thus 
your etet nal nature is reduced to a formleſs maſs, 
or ta an infihite ſpace without action and power, 
a welk as wirhout wiſdom and goodneſs. Where 
wil yo, find an aQtive Deity to reduce that chaos 
to otchel or 0 full chat immenſe ſpace: but 1 will 


reſture you, out of compaſſion, chat active principle 


and thut moving forde, wWhieh you have need of to 
form your world ; 1 will ſuppoſe, contrary to all 
reaſon and evidence, that your eternal nature acts 
as neceſſarily as it exiſts, you Th oo nothing by 
this conteſfon, you wilt only e yourſelf into 
Een abyſs of etre dens Wi, abſurd.and more 
rightful than the-frſt. -Y ou cannot deny that there 
are in nature beings who fuffer, and others that do 
not "Tuffer, initelligetices | that are” ignorant, and 
others who have knowledge; ſome who. deny, 
others. ND r who. doubt+of the 
«20% od 2s Ait Adu 56 ar Sh nd 9497 OY 097% ae 
ren theſe three pkiloſophers pine ince'ahey redoh, 


th there id a rl dĩſti tion bepwern the infinite Eſſence and 
crent ech eſſences: Mie oniq of ac ood gt¾. d % $4554 


Ttur(D) Platondalls it Hen . a, ebe the Difcoarie-or the 
Pagmr Mythblogyt + e 2; ei 3:07 bowolls 3d 30 rene 


gew K 5 fame 
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form vere arid thate/the 
ſame objects, and ho often their — 2 
ſentiments und ꝓuſſions : no. i 
the fame immutable, —— — Cab | 
ſhould' be af cht fame time know ing and ignorant; 
Happy and unhappy; a fribnd and an enemy f its 
own mature? Does this monſtrous aſſemblage of 
variable, bounded, fantuſtical and jarrimg formt 
{qua re with tbe attributes you aſerĩbe to the eternal 
Nature? You may weaken your under ſtamd ing by 
— refining, you may exbauft yourſelf by 
a thin web of . may wrap 
— Bets in theſe cobwebs, endeavour to 
— naht fluttering minds in them; but I defy 
to eonſider attentiv e ly to conſequences of yo 
without horror and ſhame: what motive is 


it that could induce you to prefer the ſyſte m of 2 
dlind nature to that of a wiſe Intelligence ? Do but 
aſcend: to felt prince tes; make uſe of that accu- 


racy in which you 2 excelled, and yon will 
find that the infinite — which you admit equally 


' with me; is not univerſaſf being, butla being vaſtly 


dtiſtinct from all others; that he has produced new 
fubſtances as well as new forms; that he knows 
nimſelf and all his product ions that he loves him- 
felf effentially; and all other beings, in proportion 
to che degrees af reality be has communicated! to 


them; that he is by conſe ſupremeby power - 


ful, wiſe arid good; chat it is abſurd to coheeive 


what is only power, wiſdom and (goodneſs, under 
the form of length, bteudth and thickneſs; that he 
may exiſt every where without extenſion of parts, 
as he knows every thing without ſucceſſion of 


chongdte "that infinite etenſion is not his imment 


fity, 45 infinity time is engt bis eternity that ſpace 


1 "Ma the*manner in Which bodies exiſt: in him, 


<Q 0 2 : as 
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as time is the only manner in which created beings 
exiſt with him; and laſtly, that variable and finite 
beings are not different forms of his ſubſtance, but 
free effects of bis power. f; Examine geometrical ly 
this chain of conſequences drawn from the idea of 
the eternal, immenfe, infinite Being z deſcend from 
he firſt to the laſt, remount from the laſt to the 
firſt, and you will ſee that they are all of them ne - 
deſſarily linked together; every ſtep you take you- 
will, diſcern new rays of light, which, when they 
are alli united, form a complete evidence: I chal- 
wa you toſhew me where it fails. 
Thrice he aſſayed to ſpeak, and thrice his per- 
plexed mind endeavoured in vain to rally its con- 
fuſed ideas; at length he collected all the powers of 
his underſtanding, and anſwered me thus: the uni- 
verſe is full of defects and vices, I ſee every where” 
beings! that are ũnbappy aud wicked; now I can- 
not conceive how ſufferings and erĩmes can begin- 
or ſubſiſt under the empire of a being. ſupremely- 
good, wiſe and powerful: if he be wiſe, he muſt 
bave foreſeen them, if he be powerful, he might 
have hindered them, and if he be good, he would 
have prevented them. Here is therefore as manifeſt 
a contradiction in your ſyſtem as in mine; you 
muſt deny that there are crimes and miſeries in the 
univerſe, or that there is a ſovereign Wiſdom-and: 
Goodneſs that governs iti take your choice. 
How, anſwered I, will you deny what you ſee 
clearly, becauſe you do not ſee further? The ſmall-- 
eſt light induces us to believe, but the greateſt: ob- 
ſcurity is not a ſufficient reaſon for denying: in 
this dawn of human life the lights of therunder- 
ſtanding are too faint to ſhew, us truth with a per- 
fect. eyidence we only get a glim pſe of it by a: 
chance ray, * 2 conduct us; but it is 

2 | . not- 
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atiofis were*of ſupp poſitions, 


thun ſtooll reſug in 4 #6 dee aud ah 


avlafiyour 


ofvpby terminates in deftroying rea- 


ſong rejecting all Evidence; and wlntaiting. thae 


there is no rule whetel by do make 30 


ſettled judg- 


A ak to nd We cher fate, bd | 


lan er eith you. 0 

1 184 off poting that 1 might Iiftews t 
has ne would anſwer; bat finding that he did- 
opdh his mouth, 1 imagined g that hie (began 7 bo 
moved und I continced thus: 1 ſuppoſe that 1 ou 
doubt ſeriouſly, but is it want of li ght, or we ear 
af) being NY which Lautes our doubts ?. 
Eater 180 yourſelf ; "Erith better felt than under- 
ſtoode hearken to the voice of nature that ſpeaks 


wiehin deus due will seh fiſe up en all. your 


refitied To} 117755 your bea ty | 
am inſatiable chipſt of Happine I" 2 urns 
detſtanding the lie, hen it wet Anna 
curaÞchope bf its approaching exting 4 GR 
ag L Faber e enter ihto yourtelf, im 15 Klenee 
ation; ber t your Face ee 


bug an gal, ! oſt of 
e 
ternal idee "at your hc : 2 your 


lan 1d 118 | heart, 


ch is by born dich 
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it without es to de reaſonable>. 16 > doube 


ug that 'Thefe, is ng ſoyeteign Intelli- 
nce; when I ſhewed you that your 33 | 
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heart will be-reconciled; on their teeoncilement 
ee r peace of the foul} and it is in this 
tranquillity alone that we can hear the voice of 
wiſdom, which ſupplies the defects of our reaſon - 
3 O my father; my dear father, Where are 
IL ſeek you in yourſelf without finding you:what 
is become of that divine man WhO Formedly carried 
me through all the regions of ĩmmenſity, who taught 


What then is become of that ſublime; ny and 
extenſive underſtanding! What cloud of pa 


bos Obſcuted' it? What midnight of See is 


_oaſt over it? Here T'fixed my eyes upon him, to 
ſee whether my 


9 
with the diſdainful ſmile of a havghty ſoul that hides 
her weakneſs and deſpair under an ir of contempt. 
ATsthen held my peace; and invoked the heavenly 
Minerva ini a profound filence j I prayed to her to 
enlighten him, but ſhe was deaf to me, becauſe he 
was deaf to ber; A ſaw ag hay truth, re de 
loved it not. l 6 
Here fee ceaſed; And Orcs Laid to bias: 


You join the moſt affecting conſiderations with the 
moſt ſolid arguments; whether we conſult the idea 


df the firſt cauſe or the nature of its effects, the 


happineſs of man or the good of ſociety, reaſon 
or experience, all e e prove your ſyſtem; 


but tte believe that of Anaximander, we muſt take 
for granted what can never with the leaſt reaſon be 
imagined, that motion is an eſſential property of 
matter, that matter is the only exiſting ſubſtance, 

and that the infinite foree acts without knowledge 


or deſign, notwithftanding/allithe marks of wiſdom 
that ſhine throughout the vniverſe; Ido not con- 
cave hows men can heßirate between the two ſyſtems; 


rr ä the 


me to run back through all times to eternity itſelf? 


arguments or fentiments had sd 
n on iris miud, but he looked upon me 


- 


» bu - 
— . 


UST BOD'E.';” ao 
theronezis-obſcute:to/the underftanding, denies all 
canſolaion to the heart, and is deſtructive of ſo- 
Sctyseberther-ie full of light and, vf comfortable 

ideas, produces hoble fentiments, ' and confirms us 
in all the duties of civil life. One of the two ſyſ- 
tems-muſt be true; the eternal Being is either blind 
nature; or à wiſe intelligence; there is no medi- | 
um you have ſheum that the firſt opinion is falſe 
an abſurd, the other therefore is evidently true . 
anch ſolid. Your arguments have darted a pure 9 
light into the inmoſt of my ſoul: you ſeem nevex- 1 
theleſs to have left your:adverfary's:objeQtion con- 
cer ning the origin of evil im its full ſtrength; help 
me to anſwer this grand difficulty. Here Pythago- 
ras ran through all the different opinions of the 
Philoſophers, without being able to ſatisfy. Oyrus; 
the Prince ſoundia ſolution of this difficulty no 
where but among the Hebrews; but though he 
| was mot:contentawith the anſwers of the Samran on 
| this head; he would not make him feel the weak 
neſs vf them, nor let him perceive that he himſelf , 
was ſenſible of it; he dextroufly ſhifted the queſ- 
tion, and returning to his diſpute, make haſte to 
tell me, ſaid he, O wiſe Pythagoras what impreſ- 
don your diſcourſe made upon Anaximander. 
fle withdrew, anſwered the Philoſopher, in con- 
fuſtion and deſpair, and with à refolution to ruia 
J me. As weak eyes, Which the ſun dazzles and 
blinds, ſuch was the heart of Anaximander; nei- 
I ther prodigies, nor proofs,” nor touching conſide- 
rations can move the ſoul, when error has ſeized 
upon the underſtanding by the corruption of the 
heart. Since my departure from Samos, I hear 
that he is fallen into the wild extravagance which 
I had foreſeen: being reſolbed to believe — 12 
which could not be demonſtrated with geometrical 
2 evidence, 
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8 ˙ dither ahradiagh 


About him 


thut qt is hahimſelfe o 


and the elements, plants and trees, are only Hu- 
ions; and ina word, that there b nh 
+himſeIf:- at firſt he was sor 
Eſſence, to ſubſtitute a blind 
at pre ſont he has deſti 
maintains that he ist 


— Ee 


*Pytha 
7 — of the weakneſs of human under- 
ſtanding; be ſaw by the example of Anaximander, 
that the — * omar go graduallyf, om 
-impiety to extravagance, to —— 
cal delirium, — — madneſs as 
other. Cyrus went the next day to ſee the Sage, 
in order to r rv queſtions to him about the 
laws of Minos. ia i bel? on 
The — bee ſaid he to Pythagoras, 


which is at preſent in Perſia, gives me leiſure to 


traveb I am going over the moſt famous countries 


2x6 colle uſeful-lknowlelges! L hare deen in Egypt, 


Where I have informe 
-vernmert of chat. 
-Greeceto aequaint elf with the different repub- 
-ticks — — thoſe of Lace- 
demon Athens, The ancient laws of! Eg 
ſeem a me t havelbeen excellent and founded in 
_bawonoc. bed aoniidi es 1593 nit acid Gon 


515(@)/TheJakguagogfahepabdern, Egon 
2 „* — 
ids 


Geek in the luv And 


| nature, 


rr 


Apeks te and anſwers; himſelf, when heixonyerſes 
_ with the that the heaven nndtherarthgtheftars 


ng rea but 
ng the de. | 


———— — 4 


Thus ended the ey rus ta): + 
goras. Tbe Prince was — the 


kingdom; I have travehled over 


——ů—ů -» —ů — 2 


ed —_—> —— 
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; 
| 
' 
f 
{ 
4 


_ tbe:Kingi had: 
And 

Wick 
da ws Deſpatick: 
e ſtroyect that empire 8 wilk þe 


ther, and white wer praſcuibe an ny. they fa- 


Su ATX AH BIKO KAT hag 


1 but: its ſorm mentavas deſectiyes 
go bridle th teſtrain them the thiety 
t hotyfbare::the: ſans: ſupreme ahthorit⸗ 
em; they were; butithe>intespreters! of 
power andcconqueſts ati laſh 


avined:iby'a fault z its//government2is_too 


popular and n- ef the laws of Solon are 
good, but he had not ſufficient authority to reform 
dhe genius ok . unbounded in- 
clination 

 \qurgus$ «gale 


a 2 Eęypt, ard Will 


ibenty, Juxury::a0d; pleaſures. Ly- 
yi for the defects whigh 
ftray:Athens:;: : but his 
Joo contrary: to nature equality of ranks 
and 8 of goods cannot ſubſiſt long 1 88 


ſoon as the Lacedæmonians ſhall have extended 


their dominian in Greece, they will e 5 


olf the yoke of theſe laws; they reſttrain the 


on one fide, hut indulge them toe much 23 


vour ambition. None of theſe three folms of g90- 
vernment ſeem to me to bę perfect; I bave b 


told that Minos heretofore eſtabliſhed one in this 


.Mand, which was frog. fromthe defects I de bug 
tioned. 3 1911 TY) R 33913183$ t 

Pythagoras ai mired: ibe yeung ie 

tion, and conducted him to the: copia, ohh ere the 
laws of Minos were k in a guld bon they n- 
tained-all that tregatded religit b, morality and po- 
liey, and whatever might: contribute to the-know- 


ledge of the Gedꝭ, ourſelves and otbet: een; Cx- 


tus found .in this ſacred book all that Mas excellent 

in the laws of Kgypt, Spatis and Athens, and 

Een that as Minos had borrowed 

Egyptians, ſa Eycurgus and Soten were 

W c f for e 
a 


2% TRAYELS OF CYRUS. 
able parts of theit inſtitutions; and it was upon 
this model affofthat Cyrus formed thoſe admirable 
laws which he: al in his #pice after N had 


Bay Be ke Alias; ' s/hsJ "ai boy flim alil vm - 
Fythagoras after this explained! to bim the form 
of government of ancient-Grete; apd how it pro- 

vided equally againſt deſpotick power and anarchy, 

One would Dink; adden the biloſopher,; that a 

2 W ſo perfect in all its parts, ſhould have 

ſubſiſted for ever, but there hardly remain any 

traces of it. Tbe ſuc ceſſors of Mines degenerated 
© by degrees; 3 di not think "themſelves great 
enough; While they were only. guardians, of the 
1 they would ubſtitute their arbitrary will in 
the place of them. The Cretans oppoſed the in- 
novation; from thence fprang diſcords and eivil 
Wars; ; in theſe tumults the Ka were dethroned, 
"exited, or put to death, and ufurpers took. their 
place; theſe uſurpers, to Matter the people, weak- 
ened the authority of the nobles; the Comes or de- 
Podies of the people invaded the ſovereign authori- 
; the monarchy at firſt haken and then deſpiſed 
Was at laſt aboliſhed, and the government became 
popular. Such is the fad condition of human 
things. The deſire of unbounded authority in 
"Princes, and the loye of independence in the peo- 
ple, expoſe all kingdoms to inevitable revolutions ; 
nothing is fixed or ſtable among men. Cyrus per- 
ceived by this, that the ſafety and bappineſs of a 
kingdom do not depend ſo much upon, the wiſdom 
of laws, as upon that of Kings. All forts. of go- 
*vernment are good, when -thoſe,who govern ſeck 
only the bublick welfare, but they are all defective, 
becaule the governdes being, but men, ate imperfect. 

Aſter ſeveral ſuch conyerfations>with; the wiſe 

' bim the Prince prepared to continue his - eu 

vels, 


7 
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vels, and at parting ſald to him: Þ am extremely 
| concerned to ſee you abandoned to the cruelty of 
capfleious e be to ſpend 
I life with you in Perſia! 1 will not offer yu 


A pleaſutes ot riches whieh allure other men; I know | 
you would be little moved by them; _ are above ; ; 
the favours of Kings, beeauſe you ſee the vanity | 
of human grande ur, but I offer! you in my dòmi- 
nions peace, liberty, and the ſweet leiſure Which * 


the Gods grant to thoſe who love wiſdom. Iſhouſd 
dave a ſincere joy, replied Pythagoras, to live un- 
der your protection with Zoroaſter and the Magi, f 
but I muſt follow the orders given me by the oracle | 
of Apollo; a mighty empire is riſing in Italy, which g 
will one day become maſter of the world; its forfn 
of government is like that eſtabliſned in Crete Vy 
Minos; the genius of the people is as warlike às 
chat of the Spartansy the generous love of their 
country, the eſteem of perſonal poverty in order to 
augment the publick treaſure, the noble and diſin- 
tereſted ſentiments which prevail among the eiti- 
Zens, their contempt of pleaſure, and their ardent 
meal for Hiberty, render them fit to conquer the 
"whole world; I am to introduce there the know- 
ledge of the Gods and of laws. I muſt leave you, 
but 1 will never- forget you; mycheart will follow 
you every where; you will doubtleſs extend your 
conqueſts as the orucles have foretold: may the 
Gods preſerve you then from being intoxicated by 
ſovereign authority] May you long feel the plea- 
ſure of reigning only to make other men happy 
Fame will inform me of your ſueceſſes: I ſhall of- 
ten aſk, Has not grandeur made a change in the 
heart of Cyrus? Does he ſtill love virtue Does he 
' continue to fear the Gods? Though we now part, 
wie ſhall meet again in the abode of the juſt; I all 
WEL 4) | doubtlefs 


— 
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TRNV ELA OROY RUS. 
doubtleſs deſcend: thither. before yon; I will batte 


anes. Ah Cyrus how Joyful ſhall 


Wa to ſee you agaim after, dearb, among che 
s:Who:art erawned byithe Gods with an im- 
\wortal glory Farewel, Prince] farewel, änd re. 
member that you never Jour power but to 
jecute the dictates of) e 0 ene 
„Cyrus —— — that he could not 
ee reſpectſully erubraced the old man, and 
bedewed his face: — but; in 27 
8 embarked i 
E 1 veſſel for 
yre. As Cyrus was failing from Crete, and t 
_coakts of G — to:difappeary he felt an in- 
Laue een. — to mind all he had 8 
ſaid to Araſpes: What istthis the nation that 
-repreſepted.t0) me: as ſo ſuperioial and trifling? 1 
ve found there great men of all kinds, — 5 
F \philoſophers, able captains; owiſe politicians}-and 
genius's capable of ing to all heights} and of 
hein to the bottom of th Other nations me- 
don't do the; Greeks quſtice ng: 
J. annot admire, — Araſpes, either their 
— or:theit:(ciencesy the Chaldewts and #gyp-" 
tians ſurpaſs: them exceedingly in a} ſolidilenow: | 
; o Lycurgua, Solon; Pbalesand 2 50 
| would never have — ann thingy'4 4 
natitrayelled in Egypt-agd — — 
have added to our philoſophy, has been only 
much allay. to-ita-»Dhe:dpetrine of (GY hates * 
Aa ſeries of mg pps 7 His etHereaP bp: 
mere w nd got Famgetrical chat 
e e e ah 5 and! that of 
* us Pt d2idve ni 1onton eth ei zid: — bt e mανν 


introduced math LS 
A revives the taſte of them in * 


SIXTH B O OK. 


(2) Moſchus the Phathician?» Beſides; Ts ka 
any;thing; of the original; ereating;\maſealine'y 
ius in the Greek poets And: oratert g hut a diffü 
{ y — — — feem r 
Tanlparent, only becs ey/ane an 
their p pretty. gp ey — forts 
tended dejjcacies-prodeedowbolty :from=the fait 
weakneſs of their underſtand ing; which eanfidt rife 
e ſublime, and continualhy hovers: about the, 


e of objects: in a word, All / tit E Admire in. 


ee is their policendfs, thei? e 
WA ties, their taſte for: pleaſure; Ind their nin 
chen J9y 31 theypurchaſe. happineſs N 
( Ag other nations e s 2” f 
t is tue, Feplied; Cytus —— news 
uſeful; diſcovenies among the Chaldeans and 
yptians, but their depthiof ſcience is often full er 


obſcurity z:;they: know not) like: the Greecks, how? - 


to ogme at hidden truths by a chain oftknown 4 
ealy,0089 u bat inggnious method Gf rangtog each? 
idealig its: ptopet place, i lending the mind by de- 
grees, from the maſt) ſumple truths to the moſt ame 
pounded, with ordet, perſpicuity and accuracy jd 
a ſecret with which the Chaldeans and Egyptians, . 
who.boaſt-of having more of original genius; ate 
little acquainted: This neverrheleſt is the true ſci- 
enge by Whiebiman is taughtzh&exteytand/boutds? 
of his 0wa:mingz and this is uh wee te Thaler; 
his- Works and his travels [ſpread ( vis taſte m the 
ot 4ino no20 end e(dq0tohfdlg 110 o1 baobba s. 


Ir) Re. Nas the ſurſt that: . 
in the. ſenſe of. emacritus 2 dut in that of Sie © 
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21K TRAVBESSOF CYRUS. 
Eaſt; what ingtatitude and injuſtice to make no 
other uſe of his grrat diſcoveries, than to deſpiſe 


him becauſe he did not diſcover all l It iss true his 


Tome is not exact; hut Moſchus, the great 


us, has not he himſelf had recourſe to an 
ethereal fluid, in order to explain his principle of 
attraction, which, as at firſt repreſented by his diſ- 
ciples, was wholly unintelligible, a mere occult 
quality. I know that the Greeks love the agree- 
able kinds of knowledge more than abſtract ideas; 


the arts of imitation more than nice ſpeculations; 


but they do not deſpiſe the ſublime ſciences: on 
the contrary, they excel in them hen they apply 


their minds to the ſtudy of them. Have we in all 


the Eaſt ſuch a () hiſtory of phyſicks as that writ- 
ten by Anaximenes? Do not you find beauties in 


Hemer, the fables of op, Archilochus's: ſatires, 
and in the dramatick pieces which are acted at A- 


thens to render vice odious and ridiculous ? Irepeat- 
what I ſaid to Solon, the Greeks have a finer taſte 
than other nations. It is for want of ſenſibility 
that we do not» ſufficiently admire the — 
thoughts, the tender paſhons, the natural and un- 
affected graces in their writings. The poem of 
Abaris the * ume — )J ruin of the 
garden of the Heſper haver been more 
if the thor — been a Greek. We ſee 


there all the efforts of a genius that can riſe to the 


higheſt heaven, deſcend; tothe loweſt / abyſs; and 
fly with a rapid wing from onelend of the ĩmmenſity 


to the other; yet Abaris the admirable: Abaris, 
does he always' diſtin between the natural and 


the 3 ee bombaſt, enthuſiaſm and 
Want 6P wich ine eg ot thi” geaceu ar Kees 


G. inte tl 7 +; 1 101 N 


— 0 I "> hgh be ſomewhat like Mb Paradif Lo. 


101829 5 a fury, 
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fury, 5 and fuhtlety ? I grant that the Greeks-. 
ſeem to be ſometimes taken up tod much with tri- 
fles and amuſements; but the great men among 


them have the ſecret af: preparing che moſt impor- 
tant affairs; even while they are diverting them- 


ſelves: they are ſenſible that the mind has need no- 


and then reſt; but in theſe relaxations they can 
put. in motion the greateſt machines by the ſmalleſt 

ſprings; they look upon life as a kind of ſport, but 
ſuch as reſembles: the Olympick games, where 
mirthful dancing is mixed with laborious exerciſes. 
They love ſtrangers more than other nations, and 
their country deſerves to be ſtyled the common 
country of mankind; It is for theſe qualities that 
I prefer the Greeks to other natlend, and not be- 
cauſe of their pol iteneſs. 

True politeneſs'is' common to delicate ſouls of 
all/nations; and is not peculiar to any one people. | 
External civility is but the form eſtabliſhed in the 
different:countries for exprefling that politeneſs of 
the ſoul. I prefer the civility'of the Greeks to that 
of other nations: becauſe it is more ſimple and leſs 4 
eee it excludes all ſuperfluous formality; 
5 only aim is to render ee and converſation 

and agreeable: but inter politeneſs is very 
di drent from that ſuperficial civility. © You were 
not preſent that day when Pythagoras ſpoke to me 
upon this head; Iwill tell you his notion of po- 
liteneſs, to vieh his n attic is anſwerable. 
It ist an enenneſe of ſoul; which excludes at the 
ſame time both inſenſibility and too much earneſt- 
neſs; 9995 in diſcerning what 
may: ſuit the diffe cant characters of men; it is a 


ſweet; condeſcenſio which we adapt ourſelyes 
to each 555 1 kh to flatter his but 


r le ner; it is a for- 
getting 
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of ourſelves, in order to ſeek what m 
8 to others,” but in ſo delicate a 2 * 
60 ler them ſcarce percei ve that e ate fo em W 11 8 
ed: it knows how to . Vith re 
to pleaſe without: adulztion, 


rus\and A raſpes were Mee wb 
rpg | when 13 5 di 177 the 
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tico of twelve rows of pillars, Where, at Wade 
hours of the day, the people of all nations aſſem- 


ble ro phy and den; there one might hear all lan- 


eager 0 een, and fee che manners and habits of 
e Aden nationg; fo that Tyre ſeemed the 
capital of the univerſe. 


veſſels were floating upon the Water; ſome going, 


others arriving : here the inariners were furling 


their ſails, while the weary rowers enjoyed depbler ; 
there — ek ſee nod 0 00 — 10 


port; dine ? 
wu buſy in ee N bother m tranſport- 


ing evirchandifo, and. others in filling the maga- 
zines; all were in nition," earneſt at work, and 
eager in promoting a trade. 


| Cyrus obſerved aj while; with pleaſure this - 


ſcene of hurry and buſineſs, and then advancing 
towards one end of the mole, met a man whom he 
thought he knew: Am 1 Yeceived, cried out the 


to 
to come into tlie * ol men? It is I, repli 
e Egyptian fa ave chan 79 


Cry for ariot ar a pal foot o 

oy this. alteration, 
0a A, did Amegophis, * 

it; ay + Arobal of whom I 2 


| WF o 1 with, 
New 1 int the mines 
e King. of T: r F 


cauſe of 


name is Ecnibal; T-enjoy a p 
is dominiohz come and .fee 3 


A prodigious number of 


Prince, or is it Amenophis who has left bis ſolitude 


my retreat in 
mount Libanus. 
him the 


aſcended the throne of his e ek his true | 
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him agai 
teſtify to bim the ſatisfaction 


218. TRAVELS or CYRUS: 
n; Llong impatientl Je and to 


feel a 
Fan is de KA the Prince to the royal 
palace, and preſented him to the King; noble ſouls 
make acc nce at firſt ſight, nor does it require. 
time to form ſtrict friendſhips, where a ſympathy of 
thoughts and ſentiments have prepared the way for 


them. The King of Tyre aſked Cyrus divers queſ- 


tions about oy country, his travels, and the man- 
ners of: the. different nations he had ſeen: he was 
charmed with the noble ſentiments and delicate 
taſte. which diſcovered. themſelyes in the young. 

Prince's diſcourſe, who:on the other hand admired. 

the good ſenſe and virtue of Eenibal; he ſpent ſome. 
days at his court, and at length deſired Amenophis 


= _ to: relate to him the misfortunes of the King. of 
Tyre, and * what ene . aſcended the 


throne. 

"The. Eg gyptian ſage. retired, one day with Cyrus 
7 o inte che bollow, of a rock beautified 
with hell- work; from thence. they had a view of 
the ſea, che city of Tyre, and the fertile country 
about it; on one ſide mount Libanus bounded the 
proſpect, and on the other the iſle of Cyprus 
ſeemed to fly away upon the waves; they all three 
ſat down. upon a bed of moſs,on; the. brink of a 
fountain, whoſe, ſtill waters ſeemed. to ſleeꝑ in their 
very ſource,., When they had repoſed mſgs 'A: 
wh 7 the 6 Egyptian-oge began, thus: 

Ecnibal. was py a child in his era le, hm 
Wal 4 his uncle Itobal aſpiring to the throne, 


reſolved: to rid himſelf, — the. young; Prince: but 


Bahal, to whom. his ; education Was, committed, 
ſpread a report of his death, bete him, from 


the ctuelty of the tyrant, and ſent him to a ſolitary, 


Rar of the country at the foot of mount Libanus, 
15 rl . where 
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_ whete he made him'paſs'for his on fon, under the 
name of Arobal, without diſcovering his bi#th even 
thithe Princ@hidiſelf When Eenfbal was in his 
1 d | Bahal formed the deſign of p packs, 
him u throne: the uſurper being appriſe 
of it, ea vp the loyal Tyran in prifen, and 
threatened him with the moſt cruel death, if he 
did not deliver up the young Prince inte his hands. 
Bahal would make no diſcovery, being reſolved to 
die rather than fall in his duty and affection for 
FEeniball In the mean while the rant knowing 
the heir of the crown to be yet living, was greatly / 
diſturbed and incenſed. To gatiate bis rage, and 
calm his diſquiets, he ordered all Bahal's « hildren 
to be put to death: but a faithful flave, having 
notice of it, contrived to ſave Ecnibal; ſo that he 
left Phcœnieia, without knowing the ſecret of his 
birth. Bahal eſcaped out of priſon, by throwing 
himſelf from a hi oh tower into the ſea; he gained 
the ſhore by Feimelmge and retired to Babylon, 
where he made himſelf known te Nabuchodonoſor, 
To revenge himſelf for the murder of his children, 
he ſtirred up that conqueror to make war upon Ito- 
bal, and to undertake the long ſiege of Tyre. The 
King of e U being infor. of 855 bravery 
5 Bahal, . him to command in 
chief in erde Ttobal was killed; ag” 
aftet the taking Kg the town, Bahal was raiſed to 
the throne of Tyre by Nabuchodonoſor, who in 
that manner recompenſed his ſervices and fidelit 
Babal did not ſuffer himſelf to be dazzled by the 
luſtre of royalty : Having 1 learned that Ecniba} bad 
eſcaped the rage of che tyrant, his firft care was to 
ſend over alf 'Nflats ſeek Hm, but he could learn 
no news of him z for wwe wefe then in the mines ok 
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Arobal having wandered's long time in Africz, 
and loſt che fave. his conductor, engaged himſelf 
in Apries s troops, deing Feſolved either to end his 
days, or to diſtinguiſh thim{t)f by fome glorious ac- 
| tton. I have formerly given you an account of dur f 
| firſt acquaintance, our mutual friendſhip, our TORS. | | 
if mon-flayery, and our ſeparation.” Upon his leavin} 
I! me, he went to Babylon, where he was bach our 
of the revolution which had happened at Py Tyre, 
1 and; that Bahal, whom he believed his s father, was 
| raiſed to the. throne; he left the court of Naboche 
; donoſor without 274 and ſopn arrived" it Fer- 
nicia, where he was introduced to Bahal. The 
=: ood old man, loaded with years, was repofing 
bimſelf upon a rich carpet; joy gaye him ſtrength ; 
up, ran to Arobal, examined him, recalled 
all Al ie features, and, in a word, knew bim to be 
the ſame; he could no longer contain himſelf, he 
fell upon his neck, embraced him, bedewed his 
face with tears, and cried out with tranſport: It is 
you whom 1 ſee, it is Ecnibal himſelf, the 
. ſon of my maſter, the child whom I ſaved from 
the tyrant's hands, the innocent cauſe of my dif- 
ace, and the ſubject of my glory; I can . 
— ew. my gratitude towards the Kin who is no. 
more, by reſtaring his ſon. Ah SG Vit is thus 
that you recompenſe my fidelity, 1 die content. 
| He immed lately GS fpatchos amba 180 to the cout 
of Babylon, to aſk ene Be of the Nin 10 ty 
the crown, and.recognize [Ecnibal ig 
maſter. It was thus that the Aly ce of T w\ a 
cended the throne. of f his ance! 1 erin: | 
on after. (et: I, 23 ber f 
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was charmed to hear of, bis happineſs, and to find 
that he ſtill loved me; I exprefled' my joy in the 
warmeſt manner, and ſignified to the Lyrian, that 
all my deſires were. ſatisfied, ſince my friend was 
happy; but Labſolutely refuſed to leave my retire- 
ment: he ſent to me again, to conjure me to come 
and aſſiſt him im the labours of roy N I anſwered, 
that he was ſufficiently knowing to fulfil all his 
obligations, and that his paſt misfortunes would 
enable him to. ſhun the dangers'to- which ſupreme 
authority is, expoſed.;, At laſt, ſeeing that nothing 
could moye me, he left Tyte under pretence of go- 
ing to Babylon to do homage to the Aſſyrian King, 
and arrived very ſoon at my ſolitude. We tenderly 
embraced each other a long while; doubtleſs you 
thought, ſaid he to me, that I had forgotten you, 
that our ſeparation proceeded from the cooling of 
my friendſhip, and that ambition had ſeduced my 
heart; but you were deceived : it is true, that when 
I left you, I could no longer ſupport retirement, 1 
bad no peace in it; this reſtleſſneſs, no doubt, pro- 
ceeded from the Gods themſelves; they drew me 
away to accompliſh the deſigns of their wiſdom; I 
could enjoy no repoſe while! reſiſted them: it was 
thus that they conducted me to the throne by un- 
known paths; -grandeur has not changed my heart; 
ſhew, me that abſence has not diminiſhed yqur 
friendlbip; come and ſupport me in ine iat oe 
the. toils and dangets in which an eleyated ſtate en- 
gages me. Ah! ſaid: to bim, do not force me to 
quit. my ſolitude; ſuffer, me to enjoy the repoſe - 
Which the ods. have. granted me; grandeur ex- 
cites the paſſions; courts are ſtormy ſeas, I have 
been already ſnipwreck d, and baye happilyeſcaped; 
expoſe, me not to the Jike misfortune a ſecond time. 
I perceive. your thou e enibal, you are 
»; i b 3 . | 


afraid 


* 
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afterwards; but alas! ſhou 8 me with 
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_ | afraid of the)friend{hipiofiKings, you have expe- 


- enced their! inconſtancy, you, have found: that 
- theirfavour is frequently but the forerunner of their 
hatted; Apries loved you once, and deſerted you 


the friendſhip of a Prince bhraught up in luxury 
and effeminacy like the King of Egypt; but for 
you, who were educated far from a throne, and in 
Ignorance of your rank, and have ſince been tried 
- by ſuch a variety of !advetſe fortune, I have no fear 
that the regal dignity ſhould alter your ſentiments : 
the Gods have conducted you to the throne, you 


- muſt-fu}fil the duties incumbent upon a King, and 


Aacrifice yourſelf to the publick good; but for me, 
nothing obliges me to engage a- new in tumult and 


trouble; I have no thought but to die in ſolitude, 


where wiſdom nouriſhes my heart, and where the 


hope of being ſoon re united to the great Oſitis 


makes me ſorget all my paſt misſortures. 
Hlere a torrent of tears obliged us to ſilenee, 
which Eenibal at length breaking, ſaid to me: 
Has then the ſtudy of wiſdom ſerved only to make 
Amenophis inſenſible? Well, if you will grant 
mothing to friendſhip, come at leaſt to defend me 


from the frailties of human nature; I ſhall one day 


perhaps forget that I have been unfortunate, I may 


come to be unmoved with the miſeries of men, ſu- 


preme authority will perhaps poiſon my beart, and 
render me like other Princes; come and preſerve 
me from che errors to which my ſtate is even liable; 
dome and confirm me in allithoſe max ims of vir- 
tue with which you formerly inſpired me; I ſeel 
that I bave more need of à friend than ever. Ec- 
nibal melted me with theſe: words, and l-conſented 
0 follow him, but upon condition that EMeuld 


: not 


%. 
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not live at court, that I ſhould never have any em- 
ployment there, and that I ſhould retire into ſome 
ſolitary place near Fyre; I have only changed one 

\ | retreat for another, that I might have the pleaſure 
1. of being nearer my friend. We left Arabia Felix, 
went to Babylon, andiſaw there Nabuchodonoſor; 
} but alas] how different is he now from what he 
'F was heretofore | He is no longer that congueror 
1 who reigned in the midſt of triumphs, and aſto- 
niſnhed the nations with the ſplendor of his glory; 
for ſome time paſt he has loſt his reaſon; he flies 
the ſociety of men, and wanders about in the 
mountains and woods like a wild beaſt; how terri- 
dle a fate for ſo great a Prince! When we arrived 
at Tyre, I choſe my retreat at the foot of mount 
Libanus, in the ſame place where Eenibal was 
brought up; I:come here ſometimes to ſee. him, 
and he goes frequently to my ſolitude; nothing can 
impair our friendſhip, becauſe truth is the only 
| bond of it. I fee by this example that royalty is 
| not as ] imagined, incompatible with tender ſenti- 
ments; all depends on the firſt education of Princes; 
- adverſity is the beſt ſchool for them; it is there that 
heroes are formed; Apries had been ſpoiled by 
proſperity in his youth; Arobal is confirmed in 
virtue by mis fortune. 
Cvyrus's eſteem for Eenibal was much heightened 
by this relation; he admired that Princes con- 
ſtancy in friendſhip, more than all his other great 
qualities. During his ſtay at Fyre, he was enter - 
tained in a very magnificent manner, and often ex- 
preſſed to the King his aſtoniſnment at the ſplendor 
which reigned in that city. Be not ſurpriſed at it, 
anſwered the Fyrian Prince, wherever commerce 
flouriſhes under: the ꝓrutect ion of wiſe laws, plenty ä 
„ and nagnificeace coſts 
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; dhe ſtate nothing Cyrus, upon this, deſifed the 
King of Tyre; to explain to him how he had 
j _ drought his dom ininns into ſuch a flouriſhing con- 
| dition in ſo ſhort aim borud ttt 106 


Tha wiſeſt of the Hebrew Kings, ſaid Ecnibal, 
ſhewed many ages ago to hat a pitch of ſplendor 
| and magniſicence commerce will raiſe alittle ate; 
1 his ſhips failed even tothe remoteſt iſlands to im- 


li | port from thence: the wealth, perfumes, and rich 


commodities of the Eaſt; after the ruin and capti- 


vic) of the Hebrews, wwe ſeiged upon all the branches 


of their commerce. Tyre is happily ſituated; her 
inhabitants underſtand navigation trade was at 
. 3 there ʒ rangers were treated as 
citizens of Tyre: but under the reign of Itobal all 
fell to ruin; inſtead of keeping our ports open ac- 
cording to the old cuſtom, he ſhut them up out of 
political views, :formed:a deſign of changing the 
fundamental conſtitution of Phœnicia, and of ren- 
dering a nation warlike, that had always ſhunned 
having any part in the quarrels of her neighbours. 
By this means commerce languiſhed, and our 
ſtrength diminiſhed ; Itobal dre upon us the wrath 
of the King of Babylon, who razed our ancient 
city, and rade us tributary. As ſoon as Bahal was 
placed upon the throne, he endeavoured to rem 


— . - * : * 
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| theſe: miſchiefs; Dhave bur followed the plan which 
1 that: good Prince left me. 
if _ _ He began by opening his ports to ſtrangers, and 
I by reſtoring the freedomi of commerce. He declared 


1 2128, 


that his nat ſliould never be. made uſe of in it, 
but to ſupport its rights aud make its laws be ob- 
ſetvedi The authority f Pt inces is tos formidable 
ſor other menito enter into partnerſnip with them. 
Cemmeret was catcried un in the ſitſt republicks only 
 byexoliangeot: url bub this method was 
| = "04 As 


found 
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Found troubleſome, and ct to many inconve- 
niencies the value of proviſions is not always the 
ſame, they cannot be tranſported without expence, 
nor diſtributed without trouble; nor long kept 
without ſpoiling: | It was neceſſary: to have ſuch a 
eommon meaſure of the value of :merchandiſe;-as 
ſhould be incorruptible, portable, and diviſible: wp 
ſmall parts, for the convenienoe of the pooreſt ei- 
tizens. Metals ſeemed: proper for this uſe, and it 
is this common meaſure which is called money. 
The publick treaſute having been exhauſted by 
long wars, there was not money enough in Phœe- 
nicia to: ſet the people to work; arts languiſned, 
and agriculture itſelf was neglected. Bahal en- 
gaged the principal merchants to advance conſide- 
rable ſums to the artiſans, while the former traf - 
ficked together upon ſafe: credit; but this credit 
never took place among the labourers and mecha- 
nieks. Coin is not only a common meaſure for re- 
lating the price of the ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
diſe, but it is a ſure pledge which has an intrinſicx 
value, and pretty near the ſame in all nations. Ba- 
hal: would not have this pledge ever taken out of 
the hands of the people, becauſe they have need of 
it to ſecure. themſelves: againſt the corruption of 
miniſters, the oppreſſion of the rich, and even the 
Muſe r . 
In order to encourage the Tyrians to Work, hein 
only leſt every one in the free poſſeſſion of his gain, 
but allotted great rewards for thoſe who ſhould ex- 
cel by their genius, or diſtinguiſſi themſelves by 
any newe invention. He built great workhouſes 
for manufactures; he lodged there all thoſe who 
were eminent in their oreſpeſtive arts; and that 
their attention might nat bebtaben off by-uncaſy 
cares, he ſupplied all * wants, and he 3 
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8 ting them ſuch honours 
arid diſtinctions in his — as ere ſuitable to 
their condition. He took off the exorbitant im- 
poſts, and forbad all monopolies; ſo that neither 
ibo yels nor ſellers are under any conſtraint or op- 
preſſion. Frade being left — ſubjects im- 
port hither, in abundance, all the beſt- — 
the unverfe affords, and they fell them at reaſona- 
wle rates. All ſorts of proviſions pay me à very 
ſmal] tribute at entering; the leſs I fetter trade, 
the more my treaſures increaſe; the diminution of 
impoſts, diminiſhes the prite of merchandiſe; the 
jeſs dear things ate, the more are conſumed of 
them; and by this conſumption, my revenues ex- 
ceed greatly hat they would amount to by Jaying 
exeeſſive duties. Kings, who think to enrich: — 
ſelves by their exactions, are not only enemies to 


their e dut ignorant yr ind en in- 
"vreſts; is ging om bort 0d 2 93 


- #4 Fpereeieeʒ ſald· Cyrus, that c« commerce ingſquver 
of reat advantages in a tate; I believe that it is the 


only ſeoret to create plenty in great monkrehies, 
and to repair the deſolations eauſed there by war; 
numerous troops quiekly exhauſt a kingdom, if xe 
eannot draw fubſiſtence for them from foreign 
countries wh 1 trade. Have — 
Amenophis, that you do not miſtake. Commefee 
Soghe hot to be negletted in great monarchies, but 
zt mute be regulated byother rules than in petty 
republieles- Pheewicia carries on commerde, not 
_"ohlyte-fepply her own wants, but thoſe of foreign 
25 As her territories are ſmall, her ſtrengih 
onſiſts in making hepſelf uſeful, and even neceſ- 
Tary to All her- neigkbours; her merehants bring, 
ſſtom the remoteſt liflands, the riches of nature, 
r among other - na- 
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tions. It is not her own ſuperfluities, but thoſe 
of other countries, which ate the foundation of 
mer trade In a city like Tyre, where commerce 
eis the 'only ſupport of the ſtate, all the principal 
(citizens are traders; the merchants are the Princes 
of tie republick : but in great empires, where mie 
Aitary virtue and ſubordination of ranks are abſo- 
luteſy neceſſary, commerce ought to be encouraged 
without being univerſal. To this end, it is ne- 
>ceffary to eſtabliſn companies, grant them privi- 
leges, and intruſt them with the general commerce 
of the nation: tiiey ſhould make ſettlements in te- 
zmote iſlands, and maintain a naval force for their 
defence againſt pirates: thoſe who cannot employ 
themſelves in trade, ſhall lodge their money in 
theſe publick companies: the magiſtrates, prieſts 
and military men cannot traffick without neglect- 
ing their proper employments,. and demeaning 
themſelves; thoſe trading companies ſhall be the 
depoſitaries of every private man's money, which 

thus united, will produce an hundred fold. In a 

kingdom ttrat is fruitful, ſpacious, populous, and 
abounding with ſea- ports, if the people are labo- 
rious; they may draw from the boſom of the: earth 
mmenſe treaſures, which would be loſt by the ne- 

gligenee and ſloth of its inhabitants. By improv- 

ing the productions of nature by manufactures, the 
national riches are augmented; and it is by carry- 
ing theſe fruits of induſtry to other nations, that 

2 ſolid commeree is eſtabliſhed in a great empire: 

Put nothing ſhould: be exported to countries 

but its ſuperfluities,; nor any thing imported from 
them but What is purchaſed with thoſe ſuperfluities. 

By this means the ſtate will never contract any 

© debts abroad, the balance of trade will be always 
on its ſide, and it will drawe from other nations 

280 17 1 wherewitk 
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where with to defray the enpences of war z. gteat 
9 cla will be reaped; from commerce, without 
deſtroying the diſtinction of ranks, or weakening 
nilitary virtue; One of che chief accompliſhments 
of a Prince, is to know the genius of his pegpla, 
the productions of natute in his kipgdomgand how 
to make the beſt adyantage of them Qysus by 
his converſion with Ecnibal and Amenophis, learnt 
many uſeful; notions and. maxims in government, 
which he had not met with in other countries ; they 
were of great ſervice to him after the taking of 
Sardis, when he ordered gold money to be coined, 
and turned the king. of, Lydia's treaſuxes into 
ſpecie (8). PO loi nA 5d ab Wer barrivt 
The next day Cyrus accompanied: the, King of 
Tyre ſome; furlongs from his capital, to aſſiſt at 
the annual rites inſtituted in comme moration of the 
death of Adonis. Between Heliopolis and Byblos. 
there was a. ſtately temple conſecrated to Venus: 
on one fide. of the portal was placed a ſtatue f 
the Goddeſs; ſhe leaned her declining head on her 
left hand, grief appeared in her countenance, and 
tears ſeemed to flow | from, her eyes, Which were 
turned upon the ſtatue of her lover placed on the 
other ſide; a ſtream of blood ſeemed to ſpring from 
his heart, and to dye the river FThammua, whoſe: 
purple waters rolled with impetuoſity towards the 
ſea. The fries and, the architraves Were adorned 
with. ſculptures in bas - relief, nepreſenting the three 
metamorphoſes of the goddeſs, the hiſtory of her 
unfaithfulneſs, and of; all the effects of Adonjs's 
conſtanc $0199 18513 Hef 0: ADC ee539141, 26 29744 INE 
© The temple was built of fige Parian marble; its 
imimenſe Vault repreſented that, of heaven ; in the, 
n deore A ino gin? 11. agent + 2487S =» 
edle (5) See Sir Lane Newton's Cluonol, P. 319. 
= 1 middle 
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middle of it appeared the chariot of the ſun'encir- 
eled by the planets, and at a greater diſtance the 
empyreum ſpangled with ſtars. Upon the altar 
ſtood a lata ef the Goddeſs; ſhe held in her hand 
wy lobe of the Wärld, and upon her wonderful 
were Gdeſenbed "the "twelve *conftellations. 
paths Bas une 8d 0 marble in ſuch a man- 
ner, that the ſtatue expreſſed three different paf- 
ſions, according to the different points of view 
from wbence it was beheld (1); at a diſtance it 
was a noble and majeſtick beauty that ſeemed to : 
invite with a ſoöft ſmile, accompanied with a ten- 
der and modeſt loo Lupon a nearer view her face, 
turned towards the Eaſt, proclaimed the peaceful 
joy of a ſoul that ſers the beauty of truth, poſ- 
ſeſſes It, and is poſſeſſed by it ; when viewed from 
the other ſide, ſhe ſeemed to turn away her eyes, 
| and deſpiſe thoſe” who durſt approach her with a 
i profane heart and impure thoughts. In the ſculp- 
1 tures of the altar, Love (v} under the ſhape of 
Adonis, ſeemed to deſcend from heaven; his in- 
fant look ſpoke nothing but candour, innocence 
and ſimplicity, the, virtueswalked before him, the 
muſes followed himy and the graces hovered about 
him; he had no bandage upon bis eyes, and held 
in his hand lighted torch, to ſhew that he en- 
lightens at the ſame time chat he inflames. 
When Cyrus entered” the temple; he found r 
the people clad in mourning, in 4 bien "where" 
088: % yioHhin: edi . hobbot $01 19: Stood gromalat 


tr) The Venus of Medicis ia in like wane to have 
three different aſpects, F to different Won of view: - 
from hich it. is beheld; 2g 90 to, 21 
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; from the Fyrian annals is as follows. (4) 
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(x) All-cheſe Thrian/ rites ate to. be f. 
Jerome, St. Cyril, Julius Firmicus, Macrobi 
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the image of a young man was lying upon a bed of 
Aowers and odoriferous herbs; nine days were 
ſpent in faſting, prayer and lamentatione, after 
which the publick ſorrow was changed into glad- 
neſs; ſongs of joy ſueceeded to weeping. (x); and 
the whole aſſembly began this | ſacredo hymm: 
% Adonis is returned to life, Urania weepso no 


es more, he is retaſeended to heaven, he will ſoon 
wc come down again upon earth, ito: baniſh thenee 


ec both crimes and miſeries for ever.. 
Cyrus was ſtruck with the auguſt ſolemnity of 
the Tyrian rites; he knew nothing of the hiſtory 


of Venus and Adonis, but by the mythology of 


the Greeks; and ſuſpected that they had debaſed it 
according to their cuſtom: He deſired Amenophis 


to explain to him the true meaning of the Pheœni- 
eian ceremonies. The wiſe Egyptian ſat down by 


the young Prince over-againſt the great gate of 
the temple, in a place from whence they could 
fee the ſtatues of the God and Goddeſs, with all 
the bas-reliefs that repreſented their adventures, 
and then ſaid: It is not long ſince the Greeks 
were utter ſtrangers to letters, the muſes and the 


ſciences: their underſtanding is ſtill young, they 
| have no true knowledge of antiquity ; they have 


«disfigured all the myſteries of the ancient religion 
by their abſurd fictions and groſs images: The 


combats” of Mythras; the murder of Oſiris, the 
death of Adonis, the baniſhment of Apollo, and 
the labours of Hercules, repreſent to us the ſame 
truths; but different nations bave painted them 


under different ſimilitudes; what we learn of them 


* 71801 


88 15 \ 188195 

und in Lucian, St. 
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See Diſcourſe on the Pagan Mythology, 011 152 | 
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Before the formation of the elements, the hea- 
vens and the earth, an eternal ſilence -reigned 
throughout all the ethereal regions, and the mu- 
fick of the ſtars had not yet begun: The great 
God (v) Belus dwelt in an inacceſſible light with 
the Goddeſs (2) Urania, who inceſſantly ſprang 
from his head, and with the God (A) Adonis 
hom he had engendered like unto himſelf. Belus 
being more and more charmed with the beauty of 
his ſon, deſired that there might be ſeveral minia- 


tures and living images of him. Adonis, animat- 


ed by the power of Belus, moulded ſome rays of 


light, and made ſuns, ſtars, and numberleſs worlds 
inviſible to us; but as yet there were no inhabi- 
tants for them. He looked upon his mother, and 


on a fudden he ſaw ſpring out from the vaſt abyſs 
2 beautiful flower which contained the ſoul of the 


world; Adonis breathed upon it; what cannot 


the almighty breath of a God ? The flower ſwell- 
ed, expanded itſelf, and was changed into a 
Goddeſs whom he named (3) Urania after bis mo- 


_ Cy an love ug FG een 


(5) Belus or Reali-was: * one of the names af ths 
une Gy du among the - ere. dee Haſea, chap. ii. v. 16. 
and Selden de Dus: Syris, ca . Syntag n 
| 2825 Urania, Miderba ane 165 are the ſame. See Seld. ibid. 


JIXES 15 
9 


5 x 7 (ay Adee ebe apud Phenice⸗ unde Laconibus ape, 
ich eſt Kung. Seld. ib. g 1. Adonis cumes from the We 


Adonai, one of the ten names of God. Vid, P. Hier. E 
Marcell This Adopis js the ſame with the Logos of Fig, 


Ma 64 defines *Exyovor & o rà 835 iy a ee Tad 
Diſeourſe on the Pagan Theology. 


(3) Pauſanias cells us that there · were er Unis, the 
celeſtial dag and the Venus dne w the 8 
Verticordia gf t 2 950 125 is as to ſay, Venus 
ce cor 1 — as We — ers, ee Puourſe on the 

agan Mythology. | 
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have, preſented her to hi ee 
yet able to ſupport the ſplendor of the divine pre- 
pany or 3 of the Empy- 


i nig 8 ung Goddeh 10 is mog 


cs he could „ in 

eee. 18 How when 

_ fre e All theb 7 * in and, = 
the mu Wake the celeſtial. ſpheres ; kenden 
to her, Beautiful Urania, I love hou, and delign 
you ſot a more tranſcendent; glory tban What yo 


. 1 5 ther you, 


At pr eſent enjoy; 1. intend to make my ſpouſe, 
| bleſs you with a h 


zPpy race that ſhall, people the 
heavens, and conduct y9u at laſt, with all your 
children, into the ublime, ace above the ſtars 


| where my father 8 25 Tn oy! 0 py 


| P ire of you is, that you never with.to know more 
an what ſuits your e 55 Nane 
able curioſity Would ken 775 unh 
criminal; Juch are the immutab . 
Urania thought herſe 8600 hap 100 70 1155 her fe- 
licity, on ſuch eaſy terms; JE Adonis, more- 
than all the glory that he 2 herz the ſighs. 
of her lover made her forget all his gifts; he look 
ed upon her with complacency, and by this look. 
made her pregnant; ſhe became the mother of all 
the pin Be a without ceaſing to be the immortal 


virgin; ſhe quickly peopled the ſtars with Gods 

3 7 law, hut that of 
DE Wi 1 95 | ; 
tend mY ec 
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Wich be bad there produced ; he often taſked with 
her of the ſuperior regions, and of the” pleaſure: 


fulneſs, and endeavoured to ſtop its 
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which the would one da y feel in Know-ing im = 
whom all nature 1 ut a faint i image in comp 


ing the original Wit its” Watts, 9 


weir Parfbde Kefgtie ns- beſe diſcbufſes Kindle 
in her the fatal curioſity, "the began” to be weary of 
her happineſs, and had 0 longer any reliſh for the 
pleaſures the enjoyed: She durſt 2 ſpeak, bat 
Adonis perceive F the firſt motions of her uni: 
s; the 
grew mit: *melzncholy, diſtruſtfu i broke 
out at laſt in theſe tter complaints: Aubade cruel 
Adonis !'why' did*you give me the idea of a hap- 
pineſs which makes me miſetable? You promiſed 


to carry me up to the Empyreum, ſhew me the 


kingdom of your father, and make me partaker of 
his glory; 7 mould have concealed Pur defighs 
from me, or have accompliſned them ſooner. Im- 
prudent Urania, replied Adonis, 3 are going to 
ruin yourſelf in ſpite of me; you are” not yet ca · 
pable of beholding the God Belus, you would not 
be able to ſupport the ſplendor of his preſence, he 


will be loved as he deſetves, before he manifeſts 


himfelf'as he is; the ſmalleſt defire, the leaſt mo- 
tion eontrary to his order, is an incroachment | on 
his rights. i6ft 207 Dogo N | 

A vain euriofity #1 A SrbbitiodF deft bf Know. 
ing overcome the Goddeſs; ſhe no Toniger Yeheld" 
Adonis with the fame complacency, the no longer 
found the ſame charmin his company, the recetv- 
ed his careſſes with coldneſs and indifference; he 
renewed alt bis endes dufte cure her diſtempered 
mind, but to no purpbſe; ſhe foteed bim ft Nag 


to fene her. The Gbds ute in lobe, aud 


dido cannot 


* 
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eannot fuffer a divided heart; he re. aſcended to his 


father, and left her all alone, hoping that the pains 


of abſence would recover her from her error. As 


ſoon as he was gone, ſhe renewed her complaints, 


and tormented. berſelf with hew' reflettions ; ſhe 
began to doubt, and by that doubting the became 
darkened; ſne ſuſpected all wet Aden had faid to 


her of his father nd of the ſuperior regions to be 


only a chimera; the ſorgot her origin and her de- 
pendent ſtate: To convince her of her error, ſhe 


Was thrown down from the ethereal regions into 
the ſphere of the ſun; ſhe drew after her the inha- 
bitants of ſeven: other ſtars; theſe luminous bodies 
_ Joſt their light, became planets,” and rolled about 


the ſun to receive its inffuenees: The Gods who 


inhabited them became Demi - Gods, and the God- 


deſs Urania was condemned to live in the moon; 


ſhe now enjoyed only a borrowed light, was cloath - 
ed with an aerial and tranſpirent body,” which the 
- Greeks call the ſudtle vehicle of the ſoul; ſhe no 
longer breathed as formerly the pure ther, which 
made her life and nowvriſhment; the lived upon 
nectar and ambroſia with the Demi: Gods, whom 
- ſhe had drawn after her in her fall. Adonis, ever 
faithful and ever loving, deſcended into the ſun, 
to be nearer to his beloved Urania; he took the 
name of Apollo, and tried new means ts make 
her ſenſible 67 her fault: Sometimes ſhe was ſoft- 
ened, ſhe. yielded to the ſun's attraction, and 
brought her ſilver car near his rays; then on a 


fudden ſhe changed her ſentiments, and wandered 


from him: ſhe became inconſtant and fantaſtical, 
ſhe put on new forms, according as the retired 
from her lover or approached to bim; ſhe at 
"RM Save way td her ambition, and made the i in- 

habitants 


/ 
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habitants of the planets adore her under the name 
of (c) Aſtarte, or the Queen of heaven. 
hy the laws of immutable fate, it was neceſſary 
that the Goddeſs ſhould undergo a new metamor- 
phoſis as a puniſhment for her new crime: She fell 
from the moon to the earth, and took the name of 
Venus. The inhabitants of the planets did not 
all follow her example, ſhe ſeduced. but a ſmall 
number of them, and theſe Demi-Gods became 
men, but men of the golden age, they were not 

yet guilty of groſs erimes, they ſtill. preſerved ſome 
marks of their original nature. I he Goddeſs by 
changing her element changed her food, inſtead 
of ambroſia ſhe fed only upon fruits, inſtead of 
drinking nectar ſhe, quenched her thirſt in limpid 
ſtreams and clear fountains; ſhe had not as yet loſt 
| either her, tranſparency. or her agility, ſhe could 
mount into the air When ſhe pleaſed, but the 
could not riſe to the ſuperior tegions, Adonis 
left the ſun, took the form of a young man, and 
came and dwelt with Venus upon earth: At 
firſt ſhe did not diſcover who he was, and fell in 
love with him; but having felt his divine influ- 
ences, ſhe knew him, was afraid, and fled from 
him: he purſued her, he called after her, and at 
laſt ſtopt her; but ſhe eſcaped him again: he could 
bave employed his almighty power, but the Gods 
will be loved hy choice; he endeavqured to touch 
her heart by complaints and tears, by careſſes and 
threats, but ſhe had no longer any taſte for the re- 
fined delights of virtue; her firſt, pride was now 
changed into a profane love of pleaſure, and ſhe 
forced Adonis to quit her a third time. 


2d. or bagosgiggs; 10 tor wn mag 
60 a Dania py „l Regina, Lung, Aﬀtarts. Vid, 
Selden. de Diis Syris, cap. 2. Syntag. 2. See Apul. Met. 11. 
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The inhabitants of the ſtars ſaw theſe e repeated 
* ores of Urania's ingratitude, and began to be 


haken in their obedience : Belus, ſaid they, has no 
4 ſuch averſion to, vi ice as we imagined, ſince he does 


not puniſh; it; ſince rebellion is not followed by 
miſety, why are we ſubject to laws? It is true, 
Urania is no longer what the was, but ſhe is ftilla 


| Goddeſs, and ſtill happy; provided, we enjoy plea- 


fure, it is no matter upon what terms; indepen- 


dence and liberty beighten the retiſh of the moſt 
vulgar enjoyments. An univerſal revolt was breed- 
ing through all the celeſtial regions, the deſigns of 
elus were going to be fruſtrated: he called up 
Adonis into 15 elta above the heayens, where 
he lived with him before the formation of the ſtars, 


and ſaid to him: I repent me to have. drawn t : 

imprudent Urania from her original flower, you 
fee her ingratitude and her abſtinacy, notwithſtand- 
ing all your endeavours to reclaim her; A 


harmony, is diſturbed, the celeſtial monarc 85 
ſhaken, and the heavenly ſpirits. begin to deſpiſe 


my ſovereign laws: ſhould I pardon the inhabi- 
tants of the earth, my clemency would encourage 


Read Mo amy = Ai big f at 


a new revolt, and the fight of their impunity would 


have a bad influence on all the, inhabitants, of the 
ſtars, who already b 785 n to murmur and to, ſuſpect 
my goodneſs of indi 905 with i 7 dto.cfimes: 


I cannot. vindicate the honour Ja 
confirm the e 2 5 7 8 5 


ee W an- 
nibilating the wofaichfy 171 20 all her re- 
dellious children. Thee wn ible. me rent the 
vault of heaven, A | g — the abyſs, and 
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he with- held his avenging arm by theſe words; I 
jove Urania, notwithſtanding her unfaithfulneſs: 
Fee her errors and follies with grief, but her chil- 
dren are your's,” ſince they are mine; puniſh them, 
but do not entirely deſttoy them; ſhould they en- 
joy. happy immortality upon earth, they would 
Her more of re- aſcending to heaven ; z curſe. 
ele habitation, blaſt its beauty, expoſe the guilty, 
race to ſickneſs and death, but let your puniſhments, 
be remedies; all the Celeſtial and terreſtrial Deities 


who know the crimes of Urania will ſee alſo her 


miſery, and be confirmed in their duty by her pu- 
niſhment. He ſpoke, and fuddenly the pillars of 
the earth were ſhaken; the poles of the heaven 
changed their ſituation, the ſun grew pale and re- 
tired to a greater diſtance, the moon and the five: 
planets altered their motions, thunder, winds and 
rain mingled and confounded the elements, the 
herbs and flowers faded, the trees dried up and 
withered, the earth refuſed its uſual bounty, the 
fruitfulneſs' of nature degenerated pro” A horrible 
barrenneſs. G44 

Venus truck with terror fell into 4 lon = fen; 
a when ſhe recovered out of it, beheld nothing 
but deſolation all around her; the found herſelf | in 
a fri: ghtful K e pen the banks of the river 
Tias, whoſe ee murmurs feemed to 
proclaim Urania's cr : her misfortunes did not 
change r heart, the Tobey” 5 compenſate her 
real miſeries, by Fiete herſelf imaginary plea- 
ſures ; the led temples to be erected every where 


kr her bonour, he 1 2 impure ſacrifices and 


rofane worſhip; her altars Were quickly erg; 


9 the blo | 6f hartaleſs allimals; 8 
ene Wee n b We ts, ſhe feck i 
the fleſh'vf the v the weit for all Lor 


= 
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nis bear 


but durſt not yet fix them 'upbn his face; 


ſſe beheld” hir 
badi no longer a bis former beviry, 
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1 e zhrlexeite and noutiſh her ſenſu- 
— 2 dertelf up to the blind inſtinct of 
ure 0 bled prev thek, and flowed no 
— in het yeins buch tte fame freedom and ame- 
nity; the ſubeſe vetnele? ofthe! fob}\ was wrapt 
round with a tecteftriat and g body; Venus 
cbuld no longer fly in the abr, he loft her tightneſs 
and tranſparency, . and became. pantry, her chil- 
dren underwent che fame fate, ſhe ſaw many of 


them enphe before her eyes by intemperanee and 
er N + Hh te ſhunt” the de- 


crees of fate; he ti mountains, 
and endeavoured 125 — Weben ut being ſtruck 
down and cruſhed by thwnderbolts; they dug them- 


ſelves an abyſs in the boſom of chaos, where Pluto, 


their chief, erected his empire, and Venus was 
there adored: under the name of Proſerpine: 
Fhe Goddeſs became frantick, The ra about tue 
chountams and valleys,” bewufled her children and 
worſhippers; and blaſphemech agalnſt Belus. Ado- 
her; be left the Cefeſtial regions, and 
came down upon earth; ſhe perceived him ata dif- 
tance; and would habe throwu herſelf into the 
water to hide herſelf from his preſence, but he 
ſtopped het and ſat down by her; ſhe held down 
Her Dead ih füatne Add EShfofig hh aid Wie af 
to look upon bim; Hnding t fat that be made het 
no reproach, ſhe raiſed her eyes fromm the bee. 
ſhe e 
covered heart b de rees, rl obſe ved iel nearly, 
pale, mi And disfigured; 


he was covered v y rea und brüffes; he con- 
tinued a long time ſilent, and ſhe durſt Man pen 
at laſt he ſaid to n 
mus! you bewatl your own: miſeries, but you" are 
inſenfible 


1 
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inſenſible to mine; to what a condition have you 
reduced me? JUDGE,0F, YOUR GUILT, BY MY sur- 
FERINGS z;\ the, God Belus was going to deſtroy, you: | 
and all your race, if I had not ſoftened him: Il 
came down, myſelf upon earth to make reparation: 
for your offences againſt the immutable laws of the 
Empyreum, and to make war with all the monſters: 
which your.crimes have brought forth, (p) I have: 
killed the ſerpent: Python, the Nemean lion, the 
hydra of Lerna which ſprang from: your head when 
you became falſe, the Centaurs that devoured men, 
tan (Cpglopa Who forged. the thunderbolts, the wild 
boar of Erymanthus; that wounded me with his 
murderous taſk, the Stymphalian birds that ſpoiled 
the fruits of the earth, and the dragon which had 
ſeized the garden of Heſperia; Lhave driven them 
all down into hell, and am going to purſue them 
thither, that I may complete my conqueſt: Ado 
nis, as he uttered: thefe, words, fell into a mortal 
agony, a ſtream of blood guſhed: forth from his 
heart, and dyed the waters of the river Thammuz. 
All the children of Venus aſſembled about him; 
he opened his eyes from time to time, and repeated 
theſe words with a ſigh, Juno or YOUR/GUILTD 
BY MY SUFFRRIN Os; be continued thus many 
hours, and at laſt, expired through; an exceſs of 
ain. His ſoul | deſcended ba into: hell, 90 deliver 
heſeus, Pirithoüs, all the heroes vanquiſhed by 
Pluto, and all the manes that ſuffered in thoſ 
need 145? ls nn ft beds 
Venus bewailed her lover for nine days and nine 
nights; ſhe continued diſconſolate near the dead 
body, and could not tear herſelf away from it. Be- 
h Mytlires, "Oliris, Adonis, Apollo, and Hercules, are 
the different names of the middle God. See Diſcourſe on the 
e 1900 imwyd ay 
2 oF 1 | ing 
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ing at length exhauſted with grief, ſhe fell into a 

profound fleep, nor did ſhe awake till her ears were 

ſtruck by a heayenly voice ; ſhe looked 1 be- 

held Adonis in che air, ſurrounded by alllthe he- 
Toes, and all che ſhades which he had brought back 
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rom. the dark abode. He had reſumed his firſt 
form and his priſtine beauty; be darted upon her 
a heavenly, ray, to reſtore her ſtrength and calm 
her ſpirit, and then ſaid to her: I have followed 
you, my dear Urania, I have followed you in all 
your Wanderings; | 1: deſcended: into the moon, 
upon earth, and even into hell, to delive oo and 
your-diſloyal:children 41: have ſuffered! all that 3 
God can ſuffer, in ſeeing your falſhood and incon- 
ſtancy; but you are now no longer inſenſible to my 
love, and I don't repent of my ſufferings; I leave 
you, but my wiſdom: ſhall never forſake you, if 
you continue faithful to me; farewel, dear Urania, 
you can ſee me no more till you be transformed 
into my image, the Gods are only enamoured with 
their own beauty: you muſt ſuffer a thouſand mi- 
ſeries. before this happy metamorphoſis, nor can 
you re-aſcend to heaven, but by the ſame way by | 
which you fell from it; you muſt firſt be ſtripped | 
of your terreſtrial body by ſufferings, diſeaſes and 
death; you ſhall then riſe to the regions of the 
moon, where you will undergo a (f) ſecond death, 
by the deſtruction of your aerial body; your pure 
ſpirit, free and diſengaged from every thing that 
could ſtop it, will fly away to the ſtars, where you 
will reſume your former beauty, but you muſt at 
length loſe even that, before you are transformed 
into my image. When you have undergone theſe 
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) See the Diſcourſe on the Pagan Theology. 
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pbpaurifying pains of each new transformation, prac- 
tiſed upon earth, in the moon and in the ſtars, all 
S the human, heroick and divine virtues,” you ſhall 

* aſcend with me into the ſublime place above the. 
37 heavens where you ſhall ſee the God Belus, and 
me Goddeſs my mother; virtue; truth and juſtice, 

ii not as they are here below, but as they exiſt in 
him who is Being itſelf.” Fear nothing, I will be 
preſent with you in all theſe ſtates, I will help you 
to ſupport your ſufferings, if you never ceaſe to 
invoke me: thoſe of your children who ſhall imi- 
tate your example, ſhall re- aſcend with you to the 
fields of Hecate, the reſt ſhall deſcend to the 
gloomy kingdom of Pluto, and be there tormented 
till 0 are ' purified from their crimes. I have | 

_ chained up the fierce Cerberus, henceforward he | 
mall be only the vile inſtrument” of my juſtice. l 

r) I have eſtabliſhed judges in hell, who will in- 1 

flit puniſhments, only to exterminate vice; they l 
will not annihilate the eſſence of the ſou], but re- 

ſtore it to a true exiſtence, by purging it of all ir- 
regular paſſions. When your children have been 
(o) plunged nine times in the purifying waves of 
the burning Acheron, the chilling Styx, the black 
en and the foaming an er l 


(x). See the Diſonrſogm: the — Mythology. 
., (6), Ergo n e vet. rumque 
Bupplicla expendunt: {Al Fenn anduntur inanes 
Sulpenſæ ad ventos; allis fas gurgite vaſto 
Infectum eluitur icelus; aut exuritur-ignt, 
Donec longa dies, perfecto temporis orbe 
Concretam exemit labem, eee 
_ ZMtherium W & n licis ignem,. 
Has omnes, ubi mille rotam veſvere per une, 
Leth*um ad fluviimD 2 25 agmine magno : * 
Scilicet immemores ** ut conTexa reviſant, | 
o LR GH * , 9 ES . ver. 740+ 
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at length \dtink dhe waters of the river Lethé, 


which will makerthem forget all their puaſte miſeries 


and crimes. When there ſhall be no er" Wy 


mortal or immortal, im hell, upon earth, ot in 

to behold 

my father, Iwill then return x0 Danish dll [evils 

out of —— — hell, and reeſtabliſh 

harmony throughout all the imme of ſpace 3 
. time aſſemble thoſe NE Fo children 

— are willing to follow you;' inſtitute feſtivals to 


my honour, and let them be annually celebrated 


with pomp, to perpetuate the m of yout un- 


faithfulnefs'and of my lobe: 


Cyrus was ovejoyed to ſoe that all nations were 
agreed in the doctrine of the three ſtates of the 
world, the three forms of the Divinity, and a mid- 
dle God, who by his conflicts and great ſufferings 
was to expiate and extetminate moral evil, _ and 
reſtore innocence and peace tothe univerſe. 

While he was yet at Tyte, courters: — 


Perſia to inform him that Mandana was dying: 


this news obliged bim to ſuſpend mis journey to 
Babylon, and to leave Phœnicia in hafte. Arg : 
ing he embraced the King of Pyre: O Eenibal! | 
faid he, I envy neither your riches nor your auch 
ſuc 
{fed 
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Arabia Deſerta, and 2 bother bey paſſed 
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phrates 5 and e Suſiana, arrived in a few 


Perſia. haſtened to 
"A Wine "her dying; and gave 


days a the 
. 


Mint ee Wh he cope pt the moſt 


bitter: "Phe Di =p 
feed with chef 8 
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OR ST YO fans ſouls; never: die; they are only 
: andemned 1. a time to animate mortal bodies, 
tht they may expiate the faults they have commit= 
ted ina 1 tate: the time of my expiation is 
at an end g I am going to re · aſcend to the ſphere 
fire 3 there 1-ſhall ſee Perſeus, Arbaces, Dejoces, 
braortes, and all the heroes from whom you are 
geſcended ; I will tell them that you reſolve to 
imitate them: there J. hall ſee —— 
—— ſtill, death changes not the ſentiments 
955 virtuous ouls: we ſhall be always, with vou, 
—— inviſ 15 we will. deſeend ina cloud and 
our protecting genii; We will accompany 
in 2 midſt of dangers; we — 9 
to attend you we will preſerve you from all the 
errors and vices which corrupt the hearts of Princes: 
one day, your dominion will: beg extended, and the 
oracles accompliſhed; -, Omy ſon, my dear fon, 
remember that you, ought to have no other view in 
conquering, nations, than to eſtabliſh among them 
the, empire of, virtue and reaſon. As ſhe uttered 
theſe laſt words. the turned pale, a cold ſweat® 
ſpread itſelf over all her limbs, death cloſed her 
Fg aud her ſoul flew, away tothe Empyr —— ö 
ſhe was Noah A by .all;Perſia, and 
ſes erect Aer to cher —— 
_ Cyrus! an wore; off — degrees, and as ne- 
55 le bim 40 y abimſelf. to affairs of 
ui ovttis amniud ir 
2 awbyſes. was A religiops, and pacifick Lens 
be;h beer are * the manners of 
Which were innocents and une betete mien | 
rugged; he knew hoy to:chovſe miniſters capable 
ſupplying what was.dateQive in his own talents; 


but he ſometi ande hich himſelf up too blindly 
to their conduct, from a diffidence "of his own un- 
M 2 derſtanding : 


— 
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derſtanding: he prudently refolved. that, Cyrus 
ſhould: himſelf enter into the adminiſtration of af- 
fairs; and having ſent for him one day, ſaid to 
bim: Vour travels, my ſon, have improved yqur 
knowledge, and you ought to employ it for) the 
good of your country: you are deſtined not 0 
to goyern this kingdom, but alſo, one day, to give 
law to all Aſia; you ſhould learn betimes the art 
of reigning, aſtu y to which Princes ſeldom apply 
— they aſcend the throne before they 
| 46-509 the 0 of a King: I intruſt you with my 
authority, and will have you exerciſe it under my 
inſpection; the talents of Soranes will not be uſe- 
leſs to you; he is the ſon of an able miniſter, who 
ſerved me many years with fidelity; he is young, 
but indefatigable, knowing, and Wipe for all 
forts of employments.. | 
+: Under the government of Cambyſes this eier 
had found it neceſſary to appear virtuous, nay, he 
thought himſelf really ſo, but his virtue had never 
been put to the trial: Soranes did not himſelf know 
the exceſs to which his boundleſs ambition could 
carry him. When Cyrus applied himſelf to learn 
the ſtate and condition of Perſia, her military 
ſtrength, and her intereſts both foreign and do- 
\eſticl; Soranes quickly ſaw: with concern that he 
was going to loſe much of his authority under a 
Prince who bad all the talents neceſſary for govern- 
by himſelf.3 he endeavoured. 0 arne the 
mind of Cytus, and ſtudied him a time to 
diſcover his weakneſſes, The _— *rince! was 
not inſenſible to praiſe, but he loved to deſerve it; 
ne hadi a taſte for plesſure, but he was not a ſlave 
$0::3b 5 he did net, diſlike magnificence, but he 
could refuſe himſelf everything, rather than op- 
preſd his Fan! thus * was inacceſſble to fat 
8 terry, 
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tery, and proof againſt voluptuouſneſs and pomp! 
anes perceived that there was no means to pre- 


ſerve his credit with Cyrus, but by making him- 


ſelf neceffary to him by his capaeity: he diſplayed 
Al his talents both in publick and private councils; 
he ſhewed that he poſſeſſed the ſectets of the wiſeſt 
policy, and at the ſame time could enter into that 
fort of detail in buſineſs, the knowledge of which 
is one of the chief qualifications. of a miniſter; he 
prepared and digeſted matters with ſo much order 
and clearneſs, that he left his maſter little to do. 


Any other Prince would have been charmed 


to ſee himſelf excuſed from all application to 
buſineſs but Cyrus refolved to ſee every thing with 
his own eyes; he had a confidence in his father's 
miniſters, but he would not blindly yield himſelf 
up to their councils. When Soranes perceived 
that the Prince would himſelf ſee every thing to 


the bottom; he ſtadied to throw obſcurity over the 
moſt important affairs, that he might make himſelf 


yet more neceſſary. Cyrus obſerved the crafty 
conduct of this able and jealous miniſter, . and ma- 
naged him with ſo much delicacy, that he drew 
from him by degrees what he endeavoured ſo art- 
fully to conceal. When the Prince thought him- 
ſelf ſufficiently inſtructed, he let Soranes ſee that 


he would himſelf be his father's firſt miniſter; and 


in this manner moderated the authority of that fa- 
vourite, without giving him any juſt cauſe of eom- 
plaint. The ambitious Soranes was inevertheleſs 
offended at the Prince's eonduct, and could not, 
without mortal uneaſineſs, ſee the fall of his ere- 
dit, and' that he was nd longer neceſſary ; this was 


the firſt ſoufes of his diſcontent which might haue 
proved fatal te Cyrus; If Kis virtue and prudence, 


had not preſerved uli from its effect. 55 Divo: 
N 07 2idto22ent aN IS eu! : 21q03q ei Perſia 
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tions, 9 5 8 e e wehe 
t its former dependance. Mandana, 


— — — * 
— - 
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r ſome a pes been in jection t 
Media, but upon tlie oy iage of lein ſes wit! 
Mandan, re 2 ee that the King of 
Perſia ſnould fer the future pay y only a fmatf annual 
rridus 28 4 mark of homage. 10 that time the 
Medes and Perfiaris had” Med imd perſe ts ity, ti 
the jealouſy of Cyazares Kindſed the fire o Meare, 
The Median Prince was inceffantly calling te mind. 
with yexation, the oracles which were ſpread abroac 
concerning the future conqueſts of young Cyrus; 
he conſtdered*him' as the deſtroyer of his power, 
and imagined” already that he fa him entering 
Eebatana to 88 bim; he was evety moment 


ſoliciting Aſty age thoſe" fatal predic- 


lived, had ſo dextrouſly managed her Althet,” as to 
hinder an open rupture between him and Camby- 
ſes * but as ſoon as ſhe was dead, Cyaxarts tene 


ed his ſolicitations With the Median Em etor. 


Cambyſes was informed of Cyaxares“s Ag 85 
and ſent 5 ſtaſpes to the court'o Ecbatana, to fe 
refent to fryage s the danger of murually weaken, 
g. each other's power, While the Ally ria, thei 
common enemy, were formin ng ſhemes to 9 

their domination over all the 


aſt. H ye s, by 
his addrefs, put a mY mt executib yaxa- 
resis diects, and g ſes ae to make 
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ed at the very thought; but being afterwards des 


ceived by his reſentment, be knew not himſelf the 
ſecret motives upon which he acted; his heart was 
not yet become inſenſible to virtue, but his lively 
imagination transformed objects, and repreſented 
them to- him in the colours neceſſary to flatter his 
ambition; at length he got the better of all re- 
morſe, by reaſoning with himſelf, that Cyaxares 
would one day be his lawful Emperor, and chat 
Cambyſes was but a tributary maſter. There is 


nothing which we cannot perſuade ourſelves te 


think, when blinded; and drawn away by ſtrong 
paſſions. Thus he entered by degrees into a cloſe 
correſpondence. with Cyaxares, and ſecretly em- 
N all means to render Cyrus's adminiſtration 
odious to the Perſians. 


1 Cyr us had raiſed Araſpes to the firſt dignities-ig 


the army, upon account of his capacity and talent 


for war; but he would not bring him into the ſe- 
nate, becauſe it was a law in Perſia, that no ſtran- 
zer ſhould fit in the ſupreme council. The perfi- 
ious Soranes, nevertheleſs, preſſed the young 


Prince to infringe this law, knowing that it would 


be a ſure means to excite the jealouſy. of the Sa- 
trapes, .and. to ſtir them up againſt Cyrus, You 


bave need, ſaid he to him, of a man like Araſpes 


in your, council :\.L know that good policy and our 
rules forbig the. intruſting of ſtrangers with the 
command of au army, and the ſecrets of . ſtate” at 
the ſame time; but a Prince may diſpenſe-with the 
laws when he can fulfil the intention of them by 


more ſure and eaſy ways, and he ought never to be 


the ſlave of rules and cuſtoms; men ordinarily act 
Fine rom ambition or intereſt; load Araſpes with 
diegities and riches, by that, means you will make 


Per ia his country, and will have no reaſon to doubt 
8 M 4 | his 
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his fidelity. Cyrus was not aware of Soranes's ſe- 


cret deſign, but he loved juſtice too well to depart 
from it. I am perſuaded, anſwered the Printe, of 
the fidelity and capacity of Araſpes; I love him 
Aincerely;; -but:though/imy friendſhip ere capable 
of making me break the laws in his favour, e is 
too much attached to me ever to accept a dignity, 
which might exdite the jealoufyſof the Perſians, 
and give them cauſe to think that I was influenced 
by particular inclination and friendſhip in affairs of 
- agb Muolsej trol) tnemgua d: wobto 
ran * N in vain attempted: to Fac ne 
rus to take this fal ſo ſtep, endleavouted to 
bim another way, and — — 
between him and his father: he artfully made him 
obſerve the King's ĩmperſections, his want of ca- 
pacity and genius, and the neceſſity of parſuing 
other maxims than his. The mild and peaceable 
rnment of Cambyſes, ſaid he to the Prince, is 
incompatible: with noble views; if you content 
yourſelf: like him with a paeifick reigh, how will 
you become a conqueror? Cyrus made no other 
uſe of theſe inſinuations, than to avoid the rocks 
upon which Cambyſes had ſplit; he did not leſſen 
his deference and ſubmiſſion to his father, whom 
he tenderly loved; he reſpected him even in his 
failings, «whighche: endeavoured to conceal; he did 
nothing without his orders but: conſulted him in 
ſuch a manner, as at the ſame time to give him a 
Nr he frequently diſcobrſed with 
him in private, that the K ing might be able to de- 
eide in ꝓublick. Cambyſes had judgment enough 
to diſtinguiſh, and make bimſelf maſter of the ex- 
cellent advitas of his ſohę h employed the ſupe- 
riority. of: his genius ny togmake his father's 
commands oiperzeds: „ Ra bistita- 
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lents, but to ſtrengthen the King's authority: ſo 
admirable a behaviour greatly increaſed Cambyſes's 
affection and eſteem for him, and his confidence 
in him the Prince neuer abuſed it, but continued 
the ſame conduct, in which he thought he did no— 
thing more than his duty. wed zm erin int i 
Soranes, enraged to ſee all his ſchemes fruſtrated, 
endeavoured ſecretly to raiſe a diſtruſt in the minds 
of the Satrapes, as if the Prince would incroach 
upon their rights, and ruin their authority; and 
in order to augment their jealouſy, he endeavoured 
to inſpire Cyrus with deſpotick principles. You 
are deſtined by the Gods, ſaid he, to ſtretch your 
empire one day over all the Eaſt; in order to a 
happy execution of this deſign, you ſhould accuſ- 
tom the Perſians to a blind obedience; captivate 
the Satrapes by dignities and pleaſures; put them 
under a neceſſity —— your court, if they 
would partake of your favours; get the ſovereign' 
authority by degrees into your oπτn hands; abridge 
the rights of the ſenate, leave it only the privilege 
of giving you counſel: a Prince ſhould not abuſe 
his power, but he ought never to ſhare it with his 
ſubjects; monarchy is, the moſt perfect kind of go- 
vernment; the true ſtrength of a ſtate, ſecrecy in 
cauncils, and expedition in enterpriſes, depend 
upon the ſovereign power's being lodged in a ſingle 
perſon; a petty) e _ ſubſiſt under the 
government of many heads, but great empires aan 
be formed only by the — te — 3 
other principles are the chimerical ideas of weak 
minds, ho are conſcious of their want of capacity 
tod execute great deſi nid 555 om bes llioggi fed of 
The rince ney err at this diſcourſe, but 
concealed his indignation out of prudence, and 
dextrouſſy: breaking off the — 
n M5 ranes 
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%s fied 
99 5 * perl | 
bipſelf that 


Ataſpes was "going to. be put. in bis 


maſter i in Perſia, and that this was the Prince's 
ret TIO. } diſciplining hi s troops with. ſo, much 
Ihe jealouſy * ambition of Soranes 


| Blinded. Fon to ſuch, a degree, that he imagined he 


did bis 2 Spe in praGikng the blackeſt 5 afons. 


He inf forme Cy axares.of 1 that paſſed in erſia; 


the ee of ber forces, the. Preparations 
which were making for war, and Cyrus' $s defipn-of 


extending bis empire over all the Eaſty, under pre- 
_ text of accompliſhing, certain PI oracles, by 


" which he impoſed upon the oe een 
advantage. of theſe” advices.t arm, Aſt 3868s. and 
 infinuate uneatineſs al &ftruſt into mine 3 


atana, and. : 6 Es deter threatened. ambytts 
Wich ith a bloody 0 kee did net conſent to pay 
the ancient tribute, and return to the fame des 
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refufaf was the 155 Kr of the war, and Preparations 
Were made on borh fides (n). 
In the mean while Sotanes endeavoured to cor- 
F rupt the chief officers of the army, and weaken 
| - their” courage, 'by infinuating, that Aſtyages was 
their lawful Emperor, that the ambitious deſigns 
of Cyrus would ruin: their country, and that they 
could never make head againſt the Median troops, 
"who would overwhelm; them with numbers. He 
Eontinued likewiſe to increaſe the diftruft of the 
ſenitors, by art! fully ſpreading A rumour among 
19 55 that 'G rus e this war againſt his 
andfather, 107 to. weaken. their authority, and 
"to uſurp an zb lle power. He concealed all his 
op with ſuch ark, dar it was almoſt impoffible 
o diſcover them; every thing he ſaid was with ſo 
much caution, that there was no ſeeing into his 
ſeeret intentions; nay, there were certain moments 
| in which he did not 2 them himſelf, but thought 
be was fincere and zealous for the publick good : 
his firſt remorſes returned from time to time, bt 
' he ſtifled them, by perſuading himſelf” that 2 
| _ deſigns he imputed to the Prince were real, 
rus was quickly informed of the murmurs 05 t 2 
people; the atmy was ready to revolt, it was doubt- 
"Full whether the ſerrate woud give the neceſſary fub- | 
. fidies, and the Emperor of he Medes was upon 
the point of entering Perſia at the head of fixty 
thou and men : 2. the rince was in the g reateſt | grief I 
to ſee the cruel extremities to which his rather? Was 


red uced, and the neceſhty of ae arms We his 
; halted 6 
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4 Camby ſes; obſerving, thePrince's ſtruggles be- 
_ my.1on,;;Aall.that] haye done to-ſtifle. the firſt ede 
of our differences; Lhave laboured to no purpoſes! 
the war is inevitable ourjcountigibught to be pre- 
ferred to gur family}; hitherto hon have aiſle mm 
in buſineſs, by, your prudence, yo mut now give 
proofs of your courage: would my age allow me 
ſence, would be neceſſary here to keep the people in 
awe z go, my, ſon, go and fight for your country; 
ſhew yourſelf the defender ofcitsihberty, as well as 
the preſervet of its laws ; ſecond the deſigne of 
heaven, render yourſelf wortby to accompliſh its 
oracles; begin hy delivering Perſia before yu think 
of extending your — z det. the nations ſee 
the effects of your courage, and admire your 
moderation in the midſt of triumphs, that they 
may not hereaftet fear your victories. Cyrus, en- 
couraged by the magnanimous ſentiments of Cam- 
27. — and aided by ihe counſels of Harpagus: and 
ſtaſpes, two generals of equal experience, form- 
ed u army of thirty thouſand men, compoſed of 
commanders, with whoſe fidelity he was well ac- 
quainted, and veteran troops a known bravery... 
As ſoon 8 alli pr eparations were made, they began 
by ſacrifices and other religious rites. Cyrus, after 
this, dre up, big:troops: in A, ſnacious plain near 


— 


_ the, capitals; aſſembled ĩheſenate and tbe Satrapes, 
and with a fyeetiand majeſtick air thus harangued 
the officers eb his arαπνο n (50% wy 1190 197) 

War is unlawful when it is not neceſſary; that 
which we at preſent undertake, is not to ſatisfy 
ambition or che deſire uf domination hut to defend 
our; liberties g itz is itrue, your enemies underſtand |. 
milztary;diſciplineg and they: ſurpaſs us in number; 
855 Video! 1 but 
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but they are ſoſtened by luxury and a long peace; 


your ſouls are full of that noble ardour Which makes 
men deſpiſe death when they are to fight for liber- 
ty your: ſevere life — you to fatigue; 


nothin 1 whom no ſufferings 


nor difficult enterpriſes ean diſnearten: as for me, 
Iwill diſtinguiſni myſelf from you in nothing, but 
in leading the way through labours and dangers; all 
our proſperities and all our misfortunes ſhall here- 
after be common. He then turned to the fenators, 
and with a fierce and ſevere countenance ſaid, Cam- 
byſes is not ignorant of the intrigues at tde court 
of Ecbhatana to ſow jealouſy and diſtruſt in your 
minds; he knows that you heſitate about giving 
hitn ſubſidies, but having foreſeen the war, he has 
taken his precautions; one battle will decide the 


fate of Perſia, he does not want your aſſiſtance: 


however, remember that the liberty of your coun- 
try is at preſent in queſtion; is not this liberty more 
ſeeure in the hands of my father your lawful Frince, 


than in thoſe of the Emperor of the Medes, Who | 


holds all. the neighbouring Kings in a tributary 
dependance ? If 3 5 ould be vranquilied,/- 
your privileges are loſt for ever; if he prove vie- 
torious, they will-be preſerved to you; unleſs o 
force the juſtice of a Prince, hom you have in- 


cenſed by your ſecret cabals, to deprive you of them. 


The Prince, by this diſcourſe,” intimidated ſome, 
confirmed others in their duty, and united all in 
one deſigniof contributing to the preſervation of 
their country. Soranes appeared more zealous than 
any, and —_— requeſted to have ſome command 
in the army: but as Cyrus had not eoncealed from 
Cambyſes his juſt ſuſpicions of that miniſter, the 
King did not ſuffer himſelf to be impoſed upon by 
er ; undet pretext of providing! for the 

ſecurity 


ca, 
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the capital; he kept him near his per- 
— gave orders to wateh his conduct ſo that 
Soy was à priſoner without perceiving r. 

yrus having leatnt chat Aſtyages had matched 
his troops th the deſerts of Ifatis, in order to 
enter Perſia f pteemted him by a" mot furp Fire th 


diligence? he eroſſed over craggy' mountain 
paſſes of which — — og the pl 
of Paſagarda by ſueb rbuts, well We ec im- 
practicable to any other than an artny*accufforned 
do fatigueg and conducted by ſo af and vigilant 
2 general. Cyros ſeized dhe mot advantages 
poſts, and edchmped near 4 kidze of mountkins 
which defended him on ene ſide; fottifying himſelf 
on the other by à double entrenchment. Aſtyages 
quickly appeared, and eneamped in the ſame plain 
near a lake, and the two armes continued in ſicbt 
of each other for feveral days. Cyrus could not, 
wichdut great concern, 106k forward to the conſe- 
quences of a war againſt his grandfather, and there- 
ere employe® his time in ſending to Aftyages's 
camp a Satrap, named Artabaſis,” who ſpoke to 
ide Emperor in the following manner: Cyrus, 
ur grandſon, has an abhorrence of the war which 
he has been forcet to undertake againſt you: he 
as neglected nothing to prevent it, nor will refuſe 
— mèans to put an end to it; he is not deaf to 
the voice of nature, but ne cantor Facnifice' the Ii. 
borty'of the Perſlans; e reton- 
oile, by an honourable treaty,” the of his 
country with filial affection; he is in" a condition 
to make war, but, at the Tame Ne is not aſñamed 
to aft pence.” The'Eaiperor, ſefll irritated by Cy- 
— ares," perſiſted in his RAE refolution, and Arta- 


baſus returned without ſuc e bis n negotia- 
en ee eier en 16 246117 6 WING! 
9203-714 31 


Cyrus, 


— — — — — — — 
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. Cyrus, ſeeing; himſelf reduced to tbe of 
5 + battle, and knawing ef — 
ance it is, in affairs of war, te deliberate with 
any to decide with fe, and to execute with 
e ede his principal / officers; and heard 
all e opinions; hen then took bis teſolution, 
b. he. mmunicated only to Hyſtafpes ant 
bei, de day following he cauſed a rumour 
to be . in . army of the enemy, that he in- 
tended to retire, not daxing to engage with 
ſorces. Before he. left the camp, he ordered the 
uſual facrihces:to. be offered he made libations of 
wine, — all the chief oficers- did the ſame: he 
gave ſor the word, Myx hn THE connDvcTOR 
AND $AVIOUR,.and. then mounting lris horſe; com- 
manded every man to his poſt. Phe ſoldier's cu 
raſſes were compoſed of plates of iron of divers co-- 
lours, and like the ſeales of fiſls ; their cafques 
were of braſs, adorned; with a great white feather; 
aver their ſhields, made of willow twigs inter wo- 
ven, hung their quivers j-their datts were ſhort, 
rheir bows long, their arrows! made of eanes, and 
their ſcy mitars hung upon their right thighs. The 
royal ſtandard was à golden eagle wich its wings 
expanded; the Kings-of Perle have ever ſince had 
16 ſame. 18 20 . 
a | Cyrus, decamped by night; — Wine 5a the 
pan of Paſagarda: Aſtyages, imagining that the 
Prince 1 8 betore him made haſte to come up with 
bim by ſun-riſing; Cyrus on a ſudden drew up his 
army in order 8 battle, and only twelve deep, that 
the 3 and darts of the Yaft rank might reach 
the enemy, ant that all the parts might” ſupport 
and aſſiſt —_—_ other withgat confuſien: he choſe © 
foes of each battalion a ſelect company, of which he 
ormed a eb Phalanx, aftet the __ 


| wing, Hyſt aſpes the 
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the,Gregks e placed this, body of referve-behind. 


his agmy »£0mMMaygding it not to ſtir. till he himſelf 
ſhould. give..expreſs ocders..., The plain was co- 
vered with duſt ang” ſand, and, the north wind, bleu 4 
hard, Cyrus, y wheeling:8 little, poſted. his ar- 
my ſo 1a /antageouſly, that the Tiling ry as 
driven full in the faces of the Medes, and favoured 
his ſtratagem; ene commanded the right 
left, Araſpes the center, and 
-yrus was preſent every where, The army of the 
ledes was compoſed of ſevetal ſquare battalions 
thirty deep, all ſtanding: eloſe, t be the more im- 
penetrable; in the front were the chariots, with 
great ſcythes faſtened toithecagle- trees 
Cyrus ordered Harpagus and Hyſtaſpes to extend 


the two wings by degrees, in order to incloſe the 

Medes. While he was ſpeaking, he heard a clap. 
of thunder: We follow thee, great Oramazes, 
cried he, and in the ſame inſtant began the hymu 
of battle, to which: All: the troops anſwered; with 
loud ſhouts, invoking the God Mythras. Cyrus's 
army preſented its front in a ſtrait line to de- 
ceive Aſtyages ; but the center marching flower, 
and the wings faſter, the whole was ſoon formed 

into a ereſcent. The Medes broke through the. 
firſt ranks of the center, and advanced to the laſt; 
they began already toſcty, Victory i but then Cy- 
8 while. __ 
pagus and Hyſtaſpes ſurrounded the enemy on all 
ſides, and the battle was renewed: The trĩiangu- 
lar Phalanx of the Perſians pierced: the battalions. 

of the Medes, | and turned aſide their chariots: 


5 Cyrus, mounted on a foaming ſteed, fle w from 


rant to rank f the fire of his eyes animated the 

ſoldier 8, and the ſerenity, of his countenance ba- 

niſhad all fear: in the Heat of battle he was active, 
91 i 


222 Calm, 


3 
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calm and preſent to himſelf; he ſpoke to ſome, 
encbursged others by ſigns, and kept every one in 
his poſt- The Medes, being ſurrounded on all 

ſiqes i were attacked in front, m fear, und in flank; 
the Perſians eloſed in upon them aid eut them in 
pieces j nothing was hedfd but he elafhing öf tms 
and the grbans of the dying; ſtreams of blood co 
vered the plain g deſpair, rage and cruelty, ſpread 
ſlaughter and death evefy where: Cyrus alone felt 
a generous pity; Aſtyages and Cyaxares being 
taken priſoners, he gave orders to ſound a retreat, 
and put an end to the batte 
Cuyaxates; inflanied With rage, and with all the 
paſſions that take hold of a proud mind when fallen 
from its hopes; *would'not ſee Cyrus: he pretended 
to be wounded; and ſent to aſk permiſſion to re- 
turn to Eebatana, to which Cyrus conſented. Aſty- 
ages was conducted with pomp to the capital of 
Perſia, not like a conquered Prince, but like 
victorious one: being no longer importuned by the 
evil counſels of his ſon, he made a' peace, and Per · 
ſia was declared a free kingdom for ever; this was 
the firſt ſervice that Cyrus did his country. The 
ſucceſs of this war, ſo contrary to the expectat ion 
of Soranes, opened his eyes. Had the event been 
anſwerable to his deſires, he would ſtill have con- 
tinued in his perfidiouſneſs; but finding that his 
projects were diſconcerted and that it was impoſſi- 
ble to conceal them anyttonger, he ſhrunk witk 
horror to behold the dread ful condition into which 
he had brought himſelf, the crimes he had com- 
mitted, and the certain diſgrace which would fol- 
low: not able to endure this proſpect, he fell into 
deſpair,” killed himſelf, and teft a fad example to 
poſterity,-of-'the> exceſſes ty'which boundleſs am- 
bition may carry the gyeateſt rr un. 
1 their 
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their hearts are not entirely corrupted, After his 
death, C yrus was informed of "All the particulars 
of his. Wave The Prince, without applaud- 
Nase for 5 ing early! ſeen into the ct rater 
of this miniſter, beheld, wh contery, and la me 
ed e unhappy "dba dition“ man, who, Olten 
all the fruit of his talents, and ſometimes Preci- 
pitates himſelf into the greateſtcrimes, by giving 
way to an unruly. imagination and a blind paſſion, 
As foon as the peace was concluded, Aſtyages 
returned into his own. ominions., After his 2 
parture,' Cyrus, aſſembled. the. ſenators, Satr trapes, 
and all the heads of the peo ey. and ſaid to them 
in the name of the Kin ng: My father's arms have 
ſet Perſia free from: all foreign. dependance. He 
72 ak now, with a victorious atmy at his devotion, 
roy your privileges, and govern. with. abſolute 
authority; but be abhors ſuch maxims: it s only 
under by empire of Arimanius that force alone pre- 
ſides ; Princes are the images of the great Orema- 
res, and ought to imitate, his conduct; his ſove- 
reign reaſon is the rule of his will: how: wiſe-and 
juft ſoeyer Princes may be, they ae ſtill but men, 
and conſequently have prejudices and paſſions ; 
nay, were they exempt from theſe, they cannot ſee 
and hear every thing; they have need of faithful 
counſellors to inform and aſſiſt them. It is thus 
that Cambyſes reſolves fo gov 0 1 he will reſerve 
no more power than is heseſfa ry © of, good, and. 
chooſes. to haye ſuch reſtfaints 1 ay! hinder, bim 
from doing ill: ſenators, 'banjſk ur bears; lay. 
aſide your diſtruſts; recognize your King: hie pre- 
2 15 your rights . afkſt bim in making 
| erſians happy; Ires to rel ver free. 
children, al ELM 7 aves. At i Hack RE 


| le diffuſed through — whole aſſembly: 1 
crie 
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.cried out, Is not this the God Mythras himſelf 
come down from the Empyreum to renew the reign 
> of  Ofomazes 2 BFF were 
unable to ſpeak; the old men, looked on him as 
their ſon, the young men called him father; all 
Be Ct ara but one family, It was thus that Cy- 
ru8”avoided all the ſnares of BEN triumphed 
over the plots of Cyaxates, and reſtored liberty to 
the Perſians: he never had recourſe to cowardly 
1 or mean diſſimulation unworthy of great 
„ e een, oe WEIL a 
Aſtyages died ſoon after his return to Ecbatana, 


* 


and left the empire to Cyaxares, Cambyſes fore- 
ſeeing that the turbulent and jealous ſpirit of that 
Prince would ſoon excite new diſturbances, re- 
ſolved to ſeek an alliance with the Aſſyrians. The 
Emperor of Media and the King of Babylon had 
been for an hundred years paſt the two rival powers 
of the Eaſt; they were. continually endeavouring 
to weaken 6ach other, in order to Ledde maſters 
of Aſia,” Cambyſes, who knew his ſon's abilities, 
propoſed to him that he ſhould go in perſon to the 
court of Nabucho onoſor, to treat with Amytis, 
the wife of that Prince and ſiſter of Mandana ; ſhe 


* 


overned the kingdom during the Sings madneſs. 
yrus had been hindered from going hither ſome 
years before, b) his mother's ſiekneſs: he was ex» 
Mi 41 : A THT SS LIT; 2 14 2 
ecedingly 16312 with a Journey to Babylon: not. 
only t at 1 e m ht ſexve his country, but that he 
might likewiſe have aß Hphortüpity of converüng 
with the Hebrews, whoſe oracles (as be had learns 
ed from Zordaſter) contained predictions of his 
e e ee 
the miſerable condition of King Nabuchodonoſor, 


the report of; he Ne, e Wi i kat. 
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Having filled the cbuncil And ſenate with men of 
e Joyalt 7. and capacity, he ſeft Perſia, eroſſ⸗ 
ed Duſtana, and ſoon arrived at Babylon. 11 91153909 
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narch, had been founded by Semiramis, but 
Nabuchodonoſor had given it its prineipal 
beauties. This conqueror, after long and difficult 
wars, finding himſelf in perfect tranquillity, ap- 
plied his thoughts to make his capital one of the 
wonders of the world. he t was ſituated in a vaſt 
lain, watered by the Euphrates; the canals cut 
this river made the feaitfulneſs- of the ſoil ſo 
great, that it yielded the King as much as the half 
of his empire. (1) The erb eity were built 
- large brick, cemented together with bitumen, 
8% Jo Sed Aid 91501 10% bas foi 
| 5 See Herod, Ib ν Pied. Sic. dib. 2. Q. Curt. lis 
m, bat9von floidw bloom ads : 91uflioin 
9.9173 10t fguongꝰ moon e o is NG? 256k 
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or a aims r out of the earth, which in time 


75 I G 1 T 
became. harder than marble; they were fifty cubits 
ms two ke 5 high, and formed a perfect 


e eee 


inacceſſible walls, commanded all the country round 
about; an hundred gates. of braſs, regularly diſ- 
poſed, opened to an innumerable multitude of peo- 
ple of all nations; fifty great ſtreets traverſed the 
city from a0 to ſide, and by croſſing each other 
formed above ſix hundred bo diviſions, in which 
were ſtately palaces, delightful gardens, and mag- 
nificent ſquares, The Euphrates flowed through 
the middle of Babylon, and over that river was a 
bridge built wi farprifd art ; at its two extre- 
mities were twWo palaces, the old one to the Eaſt, 
the new one to the Weſt ; near the old palace was 
the temple Belus, from the center of this build- 
ing roſea Sppfamid ix hundred feet high, and com- 
poſed of eight towers one above another; from the 
top of this pyramid the Babylonians obſerved? the 
motions: of the ſtars,” which was their favourite 
ſtudy, and by which they made themſelves famous 
in other nations. At the other end of the bridge 
ſtood the new palace, which was eight miles in 
eircuit ;; its famous hanging gardens, Which were 
ſo many long tetraſſes one above another, roſe like 
an amphitheatre to the height of the city walls; 
the whole maſs was ſupported: by divers ' arches 
built upon other arches, all covered with broad 
ſtones ſtrongly cemented, and over them was firſt 
a layer of reed mixed with bitumen, then'two'rows 
5 2 and . theſe d ons. of lead, 
which made/the-wholeiimpetictwable te rau or an) 
moiſture; the mould which covered alf Was 25 
that depth, as to have room _ for the greateſt 
| trees 


„ * 


* 


_ 


ſole the Hebrews, diſperſe . 
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trees to take root in a in | theſe ardens were long 
Walks, which 1 ran as far 2s the Pig could. reach; 
bowers, green 7 P19 25 aße all kinds; ca: 
nals, baſens and aquedutts to water Bla adorn, 
place of del ights 3.2 7 1 Tok ne 
All the beauties: of nature and e 

'The avthor, or rather the creator of ſo many 
prodigies, equal to Hercules i in. bravery, and {ape 
rior to the greateſt men by his genius, was, . aller 
incredible ſucceſſes, fallen into a kind of madhe 
he imagined'himfelf tran ormed into -a beaff, a 
had alf the fiercenefs of: one.“ As ſoon as 2 7 
was arrived at Babylon, he went to ſee. Queen A- 
mytis: this Princels had for near ſeven years, been 
plunged in a deep alete but ſhe was beginning 
- to moderate her grief, becauſe the Hebrews, who 
were then captives in the city, had promiſed ber 
that the King! ſhould be cured i in a few days. 
Queen was Waiting that app mement with 82 — 
impatience; ; the wonders the, bad. ſeen performed 
by Daniel made her confide in What he ſaid. Cy- 
rus, from a reſpectful conſideration of the affliction 
of Amytis, avoided f PEE to her « oed the 
principal deſign of 25 9775 he was. ſenſibl 
that it was not a 8 le FP oe be Kg 10 ft treat. {4 


political affairs, and waited $ 
though with little hopes: : in mea in is vale 0 
deavoured to fatisfy his Sa ity. touching the r eli- 
ion and manners of the fraelites, Page Was 
not then at Babylon, but was gone to fie and con- 
Bio Nour. yria. 
Amytis made 'C5 rus e with: 80, luſttious 
Hebrew, nat ld, le War: Pri 
1 5 that af Gn id ng 
Kin gs. Nee AS; A, I 14 
pan ftom heaven, defire 


loſopher to tell him the reaſon of it. 


Mabache⸗ 
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N aid the Hebrew ſage, being 
led away by imp Ina” men Who were about bim, 


came at length te N excels of itreligion, that 


he blafphemed againſt Gag Mosr Hion; and to 
crown his im iety, he erected a erg ſtatue of 
an enbrmous in the plain of Dura, and com- 
manded that it ubuld be Aae by all the nations 
he had ſubdued. | He was admoniſhed by divine 
dreams,” that he ſhould be puniſhed for his idolat 
and pride in this Jife : 4 Hebrew, named Dani l, 
a man famous for ſcience, victue aud his know- 
te ige of futurity, explained to him thoſe dreams, 
I denbunced God's judgments which were read 
to fall upon hin. The words of the Prophet made 
at firſt ſome” impreſſion upon the King's mind; 
but being ſurtounded by profane men h deſpiſed 
the heavenly powers, he neglected the divine ad- 
monition, and gave himſelf up, a-new to his im- 
* At the end of the year, while he was walk- 
ag in his gardens, admiring the beauty of his own 
4 the ſplendor of his glory, and the greatneſs 
of his empire, he exalted himſelf. above humanity, 
and became an idolater of his own proud imagina- 
tions. He heard a voice from heaven, ſaying, O 
King Nabuchodonoſor, to thee it is ſpoken, The 
kingdom is depatted from thee, and they ſhall drive 
thee from men; and thou ſhalt eat graſs 2 the beaſts 
of the field tu! ſeven years are paſted, and until 
thou know that THE Mosr Hren ruleth over all 
the kingdoms of the univerſe, and giveth them to 
whowmſoever he will. In the ſame hour. was the 
thing fulfilled; and his reaſon was taken from him; 
he Was ſeized. ET phrenzy,, a and with fits 9 
raging madnefs ' ttempted to hole 
bim by chainz; e 5 irops,. We: ran 
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diſcourſes which: ſhould ſtrike the impigus; with 
terror. It is now al ſeven. years that he has 
deen in this conditioh, and we are expecting his 


total. recovery in a few days, according to the di- 
va prediction. 5 
* 


bimſelf to be made a e 


of B 
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a lion; no one can approach him, without WE 
the hazard of being torn in pieces. He has no re- 


poſe, not intervals of reaſon, except one day in 


the week Which! is the Sabbath (K] ; be then holds 


Here C rus Fel, bd. nol ak abide tes 
ing, In all the countries through which I paſs, I 
ſee nothing but ſad Ag * weakneſs and 
misfortunes of Princes: 0. U Apries ſuffers 

his, blind friend - 
ſhip for a perfidious favourite; at 1 1 5 two young 
Kings were going to ruin the ſtate, if not prevent- 
ed by the wildom of Chilo; the deplorable fate of 


Periander and his whole family at Corinth, will be 
a dreadſul example to poſterity of the miſeries which 


tyrants and uſurpers draw upon. themſelves; at A- 


. thens, Piſiſtratus is twice dethroned; Polycrates 


King of Samos ſuffers himſelf to be impoſ upon 
ſo far, as to perſegute innocence; in Crete, the 
ſucceſſors of Mings have deſtroyed: the moſt perfect 
of all governments; here Nabuchodonoſor draws 
upon 2 the wrath.of 2870. by his impiety: 
great Oromazes it only in you anger, 

that you gave Ne erf Are e 


virtue incompatibſe? Wee Nis 


The 1 of the Sabbath, Cyrus, accompa- 
nied Aug zar, went to the place which thę King 
ylon frequented they beheld the unfortu- 


nate Pringe come out. of the Euphrates, and lie 
yown under ſome willows. which were upon the 


(x) See Megaſt. and Abyden. quoted: oſephnes, Ant. 
lid. 10. cap. 11. and by Eufeb,Prep, — 15.5 cap. 41. 
i banks 
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banks of the river. They approached him in anos + 
he was ſtretehed upon the graſs, with his eyes turn- 
ed towards heaven; from time to time he ſent forth 
deep fighs,' accompanied with bitter tears; in the 
midſt of his misfortunes there was ſtill upon bis 
face an ait of greatneſs, Which ſhewed tflat THE 
MosY Htcu is puniſhing had not entirely forſaken 
him: they forbore, out of reſpect, to ſpeak to him, 
or to interrupt the profound” grief in which he 
ſeemed to be plunged. Cyrus, deeply ſtruck with 
the fact ſituation of this great Prince; ſtood im- 
moveable,” and on his cguntenance appeared all the 
tokens of à ſoul ſeiged with terror and compaſſion: 


the King of Babylon obſerved it, and without 


knowing Who be was, ſaid to him: Heaven ſuffers 
mie to Rave intervals of reaſon, to make me ſenſi- 
ble that 1 do not poſſeſs it as a property; that it 
comes from another; that a ſuperior Being takes 
it from me, and reſtores+ it when he pleaſes; and 
that he who gives it me is a ſovereign Intelligence, 
who holds all nature in his hand, and can diſpoſe 
it in order, ot overturn it according to his pleaſure. 
Heretofore, being blinded by pride and corrupted 


by proſperity, I faid within myſelf, and to all the 


_ Falſe friends ho were about me: We are born, as 
it were, by chance, and after death we ſhall be as 
if we had never been; the foul” is a ſpark of fire, 


which goes out when the body is reduced to aſhes; 


come," wn ono the preſent good, let us make 
a 


haſte to exhauſt all pleaſures let us drink the moſt 
delicious wines, and perfume ourſelves with odo- 
riferous ofls 3 det us crown ourſelves with roſes be- 
fore they wither let ſtrength be our only law, and 
pleaſure the rule of our duty; let us mate the juſt 
fall into our fnares,' — he diſhonours us by 
his virtue ʒ let us 8 with affronts and 
339d £194 e "EY wt: » 2M | Pf 1 1 a F bk > tors 
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orments, that we may ſee whether he be fincere, 
Thus it was that I blaſphemed againſt heaven, and 
this is the ſource of my miſeries; alas! I have but 
too much deſerved them. Scarce had he pronounced 
theſe words, when he ſtarted up, ran away, and 
hid himſelf in the neighbouring foreſt. 
The words of Nabuchodonoſor augt 1ented: the 
young Prince's reſpect for the Deity, and redoubled 
is defire of being fully inſtructed in'the religion of 
the Hebrews; he frequently ſaw Eleazar, and by 
degrees contracted a cloſe friendſhip with him. The 


Eternal being watchful over Cyrus, whom he had 


choſen to bring about the Celiverance of his people, 
thought fit to prepare him, by his converſation with 


the Hebrew ſage, to receive ſoon; after the inſtruc- 


tions of the Prophet Daniel, _Ever ſince the cap- 
tivity of the Iſraelites, the Hebrew Doctors, who 
were diſperſed in the ſeveral nations, had applied 
themſelves to the ſtudy of-the profane ſciences, and 
endeavoured to reconcile religion with philoſophy : 
in order thereto, they embraced or forſook-the li- 


tetal ſenſe of the ſacred books, according as it ſuit- 


ed with their notions, or was repugnant to them: 
they taught, that the Hebrew traditions were often 
folded up in allegories, according to the Eaſtern 
cuſtom,; but they pretended to explain them; and 
this was what gave riſe afterwards, to that famous 
ſect among the Hebrews, called the Allegoriſts. 
Eleazar was of the number of thoſe philaſophers, 
and was with reaſon eſteemed. one of the greateſt 
genius s of bis age; he was. verſed in all the ſci- 
ences of the Chaldeans and Kgyptians, and had 
held U eee aſtera, Magi, to 

"ihe Hebrews, was, not 
the m 


I 


only the moſt ancient, Fur the moſt conformable 


to reaſans; Cyrus having divers times diſcourſed 
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and happy by 


glory; 
5 id Nenekdene will, he has created divers orders of 
intelligences to make them happy. Man firſt forms 
the plan of his work before he executes it; but 
THE ETERNAL conceives, produces and' diſpoſes 
every thing in order, by the ſame act, without la- 
bour or ſuceeſſion: he thinks, and immediately all 
the poſſible ways of repreſenting himſelf outwardly 
appear before him; a world of ideas preſents itſelf 
to the divine intellect.. He wills, and inſtantly 
real beings, reſembling thoſe ideas, exiſt in his 
immenſity the whole univerſe, and the vaſt” ex- 
panſe of nature, diſtinct from the divine Eſſence, 
is produced. The Creator bas repreſenred himſelf 
two ways, by ſimple pictures, and by living images. 
Hence there are two Torts of creatures effentially 
different, material natute and intelligent nature; 
the one repreſents only ſome perfections of its ori- 
ginal, the ether knows and yy s it; there are an 
infinite number. of ſpheres' full 6f ſuch intelligent 
beings. Sometimes cheſe ſplrſes plunge themſclves 
eine enn 23 3 I „then dine 
09 See dhe Diſcoutle bn che Pagan Mythology. 
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to adore its uten which re ever new; at. her 
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nearer the throne. than. the. other” ſpirits: : he Was 


crowned with the moſt excellent gifts of Tur 
Moser Hicn, but loſt his wiſdom by a yain' com- 
- placency in himſelf, being enamoured with his own 
beauty, be beheld and conſidered himſelf, and was 
_ dazzled with the luſtre of bis awn light; ; he grew 


proud, rebelled, and drew into his re [ellion the 
Hap part of the genii, of his order, The l{chim 


came too much attached to material objects, and 


in the F rt of created pleaſures, forgot the ſu- 
preme beatitude.of ſpirits ;- the. the frſt-wete too much 


elated with. ride, the cond debaſ, baſed es by 
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of all bah bodies wers ſhut up in that of Adam, 
| nd the ordet off generation was eſtabliſhed; each 
1 awakens in Tl x body, and in ſuch time, 
plate and eircumſtances, as ſuit beſt with the de. 
_crees, of eternal Wiſh: : the earth changed its 
form, it was no lon ger a garden of delights, but a 
place of baniſhment 7200 miſety, where the conti- 
nual war of the Elements ſubjected men to _ 
d death, This is the hidden meaning of the g 
5 8 em Howie when he ſpeaks of the terte rial 
7 9 of the fall of our firſt parents. Adam 
preſet ent one Tint le man, but all mankind. 
e a Das 8 and we have 
11755 whe do not comprehend them, look 
upon 80 hitety of 1 the erbitte fruit, and of the 
152 aking Ahe, as fables more abſurd than the 
Mythels gf the Perfians, Kgyptians and Greeks, 
.concerning the f of Atimanius, the rebellion-/of 
AIyphon, and e olden apples in the garden of 
_ the Heſperides; I "theſe Megs ries are founded 
N the ſame tradition joke 4 or leſs diſguiſed. 
be weak and, ignoratit in every religion ſtick" to 
ba letter which kills, and the impious ſcoff at it; 


ut neither the one nor the other underſtand: the 

AIpixit Woch gives fe. 
v Souls. being once diſunited from weir orig fy had 
no, longer any fixed principle” of union; the order 
of generation, mutual wants and ſelf- Jove, became 
Bere below, the only bonds of our tranfient ſociety, 
Au took the. es” of Juſtice, friendſhip,” and the 
1 525 of ordef, 0 Kuen: Ns the flere —— 
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ie 1 In the end 17 great Tn whom, we 
call the M Ess An, will come and reſtore order in 
the univerſe; it is he Who is the head, and the 7 1 
doctor of all intelligent natures; be is. the firſt 


born of all creatures; the Deity united himſelf to 
him in an intimate . from. the beginning 7 


time, and he -has.united him elf to, a portion of 
matter which ſerves him for a tabernacle; from 
this luminous center inceſſantly ſtream rays 
enlighten all the regions of , immenſity z this glori- 
ous-. body is the ſun of .the heavenly. Je fl 


the emanations of this; adorable: SHECHBINAH, ,2 5 


the life and light;of all bodies, as thoſe of his 
vinity are the reaſon and happineſs. of all intel 
gences; it was this Memah who conyerſed with 
our fathers under a human form; it was he who 
appeared to our lawgiver upon the holy mount; it 
was he Who ſpoke to the prophets under a viſible 
appearance; it was he who will at laſt come in tri- 
umph upon the clouds, to reſtore the univerſe to 
How auguſt a 
thing is religion, how worthy of God, how ſub- 
lime in its ſimplicity, when the veil which hides i it 
from profane eyes is removed 1 1 

Cyrus tranſported with theſe fablime ideas would 


buns means interrupt the Philoſopher; but ſeeing. 


he had done ſpeaking; he ſaid: I find that 
your Theology is perfectly conformable to the doc- 


trine of the Perſians, Egyptians and Greeks; con- 


cerning the three ſtates of the world Zoroaſter, 
being verſed in the ſciences of the Gymnoſophiſts, 
ſpoke:to: me of the empire of -Oromazes before the 
rebellion of Arimanius, as. of a ſtate i in which all 
fpixits were happy and ꝓetfect.: in Egypt, the re- 
ligion of. Hermes repreſents the reign of Oſiris, 
en we monſter Typhon broke 5 the 
FEE mundane 


"EIGHTH BOOK, 271 
mundane egg, as a ſtate exempt from miſeries and 
paſſions: Orpheus has ſung the golden age as a 
ſtate of fimplicity and innocence. Each nation 
has formed an idea of this primitive world accord- 
ing to its genius; the Magi, who are all aſtrono- 
mers, have placed it in the ſtars; the Egyptians, 
who are all philoſophers, have fancied it a repub- 
tick of ſages; the Greeks, who delight in rural 
ſcenes,” have deſeribed it as a country of ſhepherds. 
I farther obſerve, that the traditions. of all nations 
fotetel the coming of a hero, who is to deſcend 
from heaven to bring back Aſtræa to the earth: 
the Perſians call him Mythras, the Egyptians O- 
rus, the Tyrians Adonis, the Greeks Apollo, Her- 
cules, Mars, Mercury, Jupiter the Conductor and 
Saviour. It is true they differ in their deſcriptions, 
but all agree in the ſame truths; they are all ſen- 
ſible that man is not now what he was, and believe 
that he will one day aſſume a more perſect form: 
God cannot ſuffer an eternal blemiſh in his work; 
evil had a beginning, and it will have an end; 
then will be the triumph of light over dark neſs; 
that is the time fixed by deſtiny for the total deſtrue- 
tion of Typhon, Arimanius and Pluto, the pre- 
ſcribed period in all religions for re- eſtabliſning the 
reign of Oromazes, Oſiris, Belus and Saturn. 
Nevertheleſs there ariſes one great difficulty, 
which no philoſopher has yet been able to ſolve 
me. I do not conceive how évil could happen 
under the government of a God who is goody; 
wiſe and powerful; if he be wiſe he might have 
foreſeen it; if he be powerful, he might have hin- 
deredeit; and if he be good, he would have pre- 
vented it: ſhew me whiel way to juſtify the eter- 
nal Wiſdom; why has God created free beings; 
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ences 4 11 8 py thew,. 
_ reaſon for:chovling; but ſhe is, free to Jas or not 
look, to conſider, objects on one ſide only or on ſe- 
veral, to-choole them ſot a good or fot a bad; rea- 
ſon: we are never ipvincibly oaptivated by any 
finite good, becauſe we are able to think of a 
greater good, and ſo may diſcover a ſuperior charm, 
which; will, carry us away from the leſs. attractive 
object; and it is on this activity, natural to all ra- 
tional beings, that liberty depends. Spirits only 
are active, and capable of ſelf- motion: God gives 
them activity as well as being; an activity different 
- from, his, as well as a. Renard from his. 
ne of the eſſential diff erences be e bodies and 
. is this; the one arg. neceſſarily tranſported 
bh erever the moving power carries them, the other 
_Tuffer enden to be moyed..only by the reaſon 
that enlightens them. God could. not give us in- 
bene, without giving us liberty. 
But could be not, 11 yrus, have. hindered 
| "us from abuſing Wei! 0 by ſhewing, us truth 
| 1 ith (o clear an 0 99705 would have been 
impoſuble io, f «When e ſovereign beauty 
| 2d 8 diſplays 
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diſplay 
an and make 9 7 it dor 
amiable, 25 vaniſh, ew, 1 ſun diſpels the 
mate Kt. Phe pureſt ig t, anſwered Ele- 


*: avkr, does hot illümihate thöſe who” will not ſee; 
("ow ever Hnite intellige ence may turn away His - 
4 m the truth. I bee y told you, Lat 
= cannot ineeffantly e the ſplendors 
of the divine Eſſence; they are obliged from time 
to time to cover their faces; it is then that ſelf- 
love may ſeduce them; and make them take an ap- 
parent good for a real one; this falſe good may 
Adazzle them and dtaw them away from the true 
b Rea e from our nature. 
od in loving himſelf eſfentially loves order, be- 
cauſe H is OrDer; but the creature may love 
"itſelf without loving order; to what degree of per- 
fection foever we ſuppoſe it raiſed, it is ſtill finite, 
und conſequently capable of purfuing, conttary to 
the will of the Creator, a good which it has not 
in its poſſeſſion ; hence every created ſpirit is ne- 
-r@6ſfiri and effentiaily fallible: to aſk why God has 
made fallibſe intelligences, is to aſk” Why he has 
made them finite, or why he has not created gods 
as perfect as himfelf: a thing impoſſible 
Danndt God, continued Cyrus, employ, his N- 
mighty pbwer, to force free intelligence to ſee 
reli truth? Under the empire of God ße 
anſwered Elea Are defpotick” rule and libert Ne 
incompatible. God does every thing he pleaſe: 


heaven and upon earthy; but he will not e | 


abſolute power to deſtivy the free nature-of inte 
gent beings ; if he did, they would act no denke 
from 'choite; buten eſſty; they 1 would obey, due 
Hey mould not love : be love” is what God 
mands, And it Is 5 N 'worthy of, hint; 
* many not requite it 895 +a aſe to wa 
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diff for the "good of his creatures; he will mute 
them happy; and contribute to their own happi- 
Teſs ; happy by deve, and by a love of pure choice: 
it is thus that their merit augments their felioity. 
Vs But could not the Deity, — — 1 
| Ployed yed infallible means to ſecure 
intelligent beings, without —— gibe — 
Has he not à ſovereign dominion over ſpirits as well 
2s bodies? Can be not change the moſt rebellious 
and ſtubborn wills, and make them pliable and 
ſubmiſſive to his orders ? In a word, could he not 
have found eæpedients in the inexhauſtible trea- 
ſures of his power, wiſdom and goodneſs, to ſub- 
ject free agents as wel! as neceſſary ones to his 
eternal pufpoſes? Doubtleſs, anfwered Eleazar, 
we cannot form too high an idea of the perfections 
of the infinitely perfect Being; he wills the happi- 
neſs of all intelligences, knows all the means re- 
quiſite to accompliſh his will, and ſooner or later 
will render thoſe means abfolutely and infallibly 
efficacious, without violating the giberty of ſpirits. 
The permiffon of ſin, vere ar A-eromaty and all the 
fatal conſequences of our rebel are a part of 
thoſe means and of the plan of his l provi- 
dence. God firſt exerted all the efforts of his power, 
he exhauſted, ſo to ſpeak, all the treaſures of / bis 
wiſdom, he diſplayed all the charms of his good 
neſs, he neglected nothing to prevent the fall of 
ſpirits. Seeing at laſt that he ebuld not keep them 
in the ſove of order without violating their liber- 
ty, he left them for a moment to the fatal conſe- 
quences of their wanderings, becauſe he knew ho 
hr to make all end in the actompliſnment of his N. 
crees. He who calls being out of nothing, can 
draw an infinite god from à tranſient — — 
. From confuſion, the univerſal beauty-of his work 
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from a flight blemiſn Which he ſuffers in it, and 
the permanent happineſs of all ſpirits from the mo- 
mentaneous pains which a ſmall number of intelli- 
gendes ſuffer by their own fault. All the heavenly 
o are ſpectators of what” paſſes here below, and 
are confirmed for ever in the love of order, by ſee- 
ing the terrible effects and natural conſequences of 
our unfaithfulneſs. This is the reaſon, why God 
ſuffers evil for a moment; our example is an eter- 
nal leſſon to all ſpirits. The conduct of God of- 
fends us, only becauſe we are finite and mortal: 
we ſee not the whole plan of it, we judge of it 
only by ſmall pieces. Let us raiſe our thoughts 
above this place of baniſhment, let us run over all 
the eeleſtial regions, we ſhall ſee diſorder and evil 
no where but in this corner of the univerſe The | 
earth is but an atom, in compariſon of immenſity; 
the whole extent of time is but a moment, in re- 
ſpect of eternity: theſe two infinitely ſmall points 
will one day diſappear; yet a little moment, and 
evil will be no more; but our limited minds and 
bur ſelf-love magnify objects, and make us loox 
upon that point which divides the two eternities as 
ſomething greee t. | 
Could not the infinite goodneſs: of God, faid 
_ - Cyrus, have brought back his offending creatures 
to order, without making them ſuffer: a good fa- 
ther will never make uſe of puniſhments, when he 
ean gain his; children by mildneſs. 
I have already told you, anſwered Eleazar, that 
we are capable of a two-fold: bappineſs : ſhould 
God, after our rebellion, continue to us the full 
enjoyment of created pleaſure, we ſhould never 
aſpire to an union with, the Creator; we ſhould 
content ourſelyves with an inferior, happineſs, with- 
out any endeavours. attain to the ſupreme beati- 
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The Ng: 34: Hiker to their eden de re 
ſembles the motion 0 f bodies towards their center; 
the nearer they approach to it, the more their ve- 
locity augments, and conſequently.thoſe who begin 
ſooner to 1 cy 9 1 infinite center, will for 
ever outſtrip Faun. This is the 
order eltabliſhed by 2 5 1 „the immuta- 


ble law. of diſtributive, halts, om which God. 


cannot deviate, without being e Nentially wanting 
to himſelf, countenancing rehell ion, and expoſin 
:'Aall finite and. fallible deing o the, dan 7 of diſ 
turbing univexfal b 1 1 0 You ſee in all this tha. 
- cond tact of 9 {2 God, of eatary Who.drew ſpirits 
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„out maleing us infinite ; 3 er. event our Wapdel⸗ | 
ing wirhout deſtroying o berty; nor dilpenſe 5th 
zus from expiatoty pains, without violating bis jul- 
tice and gocdnefs: exempt from all, e 
has neither angef not revenge; he cha iſe z 6nly 
amend; he-puniſt only 10 Fuck, *he permits, 40 
. only that he may not violate our libetty, be is ten- 
der of that liberty only that he” may make us we- 
rt he exact that merit only to augment our hap- 
8 be does not employ bis almighty. power 
to fores us te be Happy, becauſe; he will give us 
the eternal pleafure of « Eoneributing to our own. 
- happineſs by love, and by a love of pure choice; 
he does good for the have of good, without having 
any need of our ſervices; without gaining ahy thing 
by our virtues, or hoſing any thing by our crimes, 
Such is the glory of the God of The Hebrews, of. 
Him WHO 18, of the independent and ſelf-ſufficient 
Being. No philoſopher eyer preſented me befote 
with achainof principles and confequences,thou ghts 
and ſentiments, fo worthy of the eternal Nature, 
4 EE to Nane and i conformable to 7 
e | 
This, ae Fans is 0 even the un- 
derſtanding of man can ſuggeſt to render the ways 
of. God intelligible: 77 is thus that Boy confaund 
reaſon, baſis infel 7 theſe principles, 
A mene Fg ilofophers of the 
Gentiles;! Who blaſphleme againſt the ſovereign, 
Wiſdom,{beeaiiſe of the evils and: crimes, Which 
happen here bel.! Rut yet our religion does dot 
conſiſt in theſe g ſpeculations; it is not fo much a 
Philoſol hical . Wiz ſupernatural” <Bablith. " 
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"258 TRAVELS'OF /'CYRUS. -. 
bis power to work prodigies; he is ſoon to return 
to Babylon, he will ſhew you the oracles contain - 
ed in our ſacred books, and teach you what are the 
purpoſes for which God intends you. It was in 
this manner that the Hebrew Philoſopher inſtruct - 
ed Cyrus, vainly ſtriving to fathom the unſearch- 
able depths of divine Wiſdom: what was defective 
in his opinions, was ſet tight, by the more ſimple 
and ſublime inſtructions of Daniel, who came back 
to Babylon a few days after 
It was the time fixed by the Prophets for the re- 
covery of Nabuchoddnoſor,' his frenzy ceaſed, and 
his reaſon was reſtored to him. Before he return- 
ed to his capital, he reſolved to pay a publick ho- 
mage to the God of Iſrael, in the ſame place where 
be had given the notorious inſtance of his impiety. 
He ordered Daniel to aſſemble the Princes, ma- 
giſtrates, governors of provinces, and all the no- 
Þles of Babylon, and to conduct them to the plains 
of Dura, where he had ſome years before erected 
the famous golden ſtatue. Cloathed with his im- 
_ Petial robe, he mounted upon an eminence, from 
whence he might be ſeen by all the people; he had 
no longer any thing fierce or ſavage in his look; 
notwithſtanding the dreadful condition to which 
his ſufferings had reduced him, his countenance 
had a ſerene and majeſtick air: he turned towards 
the Eaſt, took off his diadem, proftrated himſelf 
with his face to the earth, and pronounced three 
times the tremendous name of IEHO VA] Having 
adored the ETERNAL for ſome time in a profound 
ſilence, he roſe up and ſaid: People of all nations 
aſſembled together, it Was here that you formerly 
beheld the- extravagant marks of my impious and 
abominable pride; it was here that I uſurped the 
rights of the Diuinity, and would force you to 
1502 - | | Y worſhip 
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worship the work of men's hands: TRR Mos 
Hie, to puniſh this exceſs of irreligion, con- 
demned me to eat graſs wich the beaſts for ſeven 
whole years; the times ate accompliſhed; I have 
lifted up my eyes to heaven, and acknowledged the 
power of the God of Iſrael; my reaſon and my un-. 
derſtanding are reſtored to me. Your God (conti- 
nued he, türning towards Daniel) is in truth the 
Gop or 'Gops, and KING or KINOS. All the 
inhabitants of the earth are before him as nothing, 
and he does according to his will both in heaven 
and in earth; his wiſdom is equal to his power, 
and all his ways are full of juſtice: thoſe that walk 
in pride, he is able to abaſe, and he raiſes again 
thoſe whom he had humbled: O Princes and peo- 
ple, learn to render homage to his greatneſs ! At 
theſe words the aſſembly ſent up ſhouts of joy, and 
filled the air with acclamations, in honour of the 
God of Iſrael. Nabuchodonoſor was conducted 
back with pomp to his capital, and reſumed the 
government of his kingdom: he raiſed Daniel to 
the higheſt dignities, and the Hebrews were ho- 
noured with the firſt poſts throughout all the pro- 
vinces'of lis empi meme. 
Some days after, Amytis prefented Cyrus to Na- 
 buchodonofor, who received the young Prince in a 
moſt friendly manner, and gave him a favourable 
audience: however, the nobles of Babylon, who. 
fat in the King's council; repreſented in very ſtrong 
g terms, that it might be dangerous to provoke the 
| Median court at the preſent! juncture, when the 
forces of the kingdom were much leſſened, and its 
treaſure exhauſted by the late troubles during the 
King's illneſs, and that it would be better policy 
40 foment the diviſions between the Medes and 
Perſians,” in order to make them mutually: 
WAs g Sac 


aſſemblies with ſo much eloquence and firen 
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8 his conqueſts; But 1 
chodon oH who dylthe r misfortunes he had ſuf- 
was:cared-bf call uch falſe maximꝭg did not 


5 ry ebe eben projeidelof-bis niſters ; 
1 


hies good diſpoſit ns; bK 
70 lay before him the advantages 
— — $2: he 


he might find 


made the King ſenſible that the Medes were the 
only rivals of is powerin-the Eaſt; that it could 
not de for his intereſt to let them geowe more Con- 
ſiderable, by ſubjecting 
5 bas thar he heul rather make the latter ti friends, 


andloppreſning the Perſlans; 


who might ſerve as a barrier to his agdinſt 
the enterprizesiof the Median Prince; and laftly, 


that Perſia lay very convenient for the Babylonian 


troops to march through it into Media, in caſe 
Cyaxares ſhould reſolve upon à rupture, The 
Prince of Perſia ſpoke both in publiek and private 
of 
reaſon; he ſhewed, during the courſe of his nego- 
xiation, which laſted ſome months, ſo much can- 


dour and truth; he managed the nobles/ with ſo 
much prudence and delicacy, that in the end he 


brought them all oyer : an alliance was ſworn, in 
a ſolemn manner, and Nabuchodonoſor continued 
faithful to it the teſt of histdlife . = 
Cyrus, impatient to ſee the facred boek of the 
Hebrews, Which contained Gracles celati 2 to bie 
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% Cyrus n whaſe richt haddehitines holden eaJubs 
dus nations before him, and-putiKings:toflights 
_*aandl vill open before him the wo- leaued gates, 
Dean the gates ſhall hat be fine; IL will 

Ferber el Loy humble thei great ones of t 


| before 
earth, 
„will break in pieces the gates of braſs, and out 


in funder. the bars of iton, and L Will reveal to 
* thee, the hidden treaſures, and the ſecret. of ſe- 


<« .crets (11), that thou may'ſt know. that I the 
, Lordgrwho have zaled-rhee- bn thy name, am 


the. God of Ifraeh; For Jacob my ſervant's ſake, 


and rack minatelectz I have even- called thee hy 


$*. thy nome, I- have furnamed thæe, though thou 
haſt not known! me. Jamithe. Lotd, and there 
lis none elſe, there is no God beſides me. I form 


| & the light aud teate darkneſs, —L have made the 


earth and eręatede man upon it; I, even 


Fs hands, have ſtretebhed out the daavends and-all 


their hoſt have 1; commanded. :-I have raiſed 


him up in righteouſneſs, and Iwill direct all 
< his Ways; he ſhall build my city, and be ſhall 


5+ let go captives, not for price nor reward, 


— ih the. rd of hoſt.“ ». In int 34 nes 
yrus was ſtruek with awe and reverence as well 
tenifhment, to ſee ſo/ clear and eireumſtantial 

* A pi > fag a thing unknown in otber nations; 
| 75 there; the oracles were ahvays obſeure and am- 
— — cate + qgeme Prophet) has 

ms ly lhewn:.mey that the-great prineiples of your 
beology, concerning the three-{tates of the-warld, 
ES of, otherinations, He has removed 
2 diſteulties about the origin of evil, by 
the. —— of intelligent natures 3e he 

mouth oßrimpisty, by his: ſablime ideas 
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concerning the'pre-exiſtence of ſouls, their volun- 
2 and their total reſtoration; but he has 
ſaid nothing to me of the ſupernatural eſtabliſſi- 
ment of ydur law. I conjure your, by the God 
whom you adore, to anſwer my queſtions: has 
your tradition the ſame fource with that of other 
nations? Has it been tranſmitted to you by a pu- 
ret channel? Was your lawgiver a mere phileſo- 
pher, ora divine perſon ?:: 0 
I know, anſwered Daniel, the endeavours which 
our doctors uſe, to accommodate religion to the 
taſte of the/philoſophers;' but they are all bewjl- 
dered and loſt in a crowd of uncertain opinions: 
who' can find out the ways of God, or penetrate 
into his ſecret purpoſes? Our thoughts are weak, 
and our conjectures vain; the body, this earthly 
tabernacle, depteſſes the ſoul, and will not ſuffer 
it to reach thoſe heights to which it fondly aſpires, 
It is certain that God has permitted evil, only that 
he might draw from it an infinite good; but how 
he will accommodate his purpoſe,” is a'fecret hid- 
den from the eyes of mortals! All che ſyſtems that 
can be imagined, are either dangerous or defective. 
The curioſity of ſeeing into every thing; explain- 
ing every thing, and adjuſting it to our imperfect 
notions, is the moſt fatal diſeaſe of the human 
mind. The moſt ſublime act of our feeble teaſon; 
is to keep itſelf ſilent before the ſovereign Reaſon; 
let us leave to God the care of e one day 
the incomprehenſible ways of his probidence. Our 
pride and our impatience will not ſuffer us to walt 
for this unravelling; we wald go before the light, 
and by ſo doing we Joſe the uſe bf it. (ry e WW. 
</unto" him that ſſriveth with his Maker, unto 
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F, bim who is — and a potſherd of the earth. 
F 75 therefore, all the fefined ſpeeulations of 
the hiloſophens ;. I {ball ſpeak $0you a more ſure 
and Fete language; I ſhall propoſe nothing to 
Jou, but ſuch truths as are ſupported by the uni- 
verſal tradition of all nations, or elſe palpable facto, 


of Ad the eyes, ears, and: all 18 aner 700 men 
are ju 


| . created our firſt baren inn Nate 
of j bee. bappinelts ed immortality, but the 
ambitious deſire of increaſing their knowledge, 
and, of being as Gods, carried them to diſobey the 
orders of HR MosT Hin; they were driven from 
their, habjtation of delights, and their whole race 
was involyed i in their puniſhment, as it had been 
in their crime; thus we were degraded in our ori- 
gin, and blaſted in our ſource. When mankind 
iſcontinued io be juſt, they ceaſed to be immortal; 
ſufferings followed cloſe upon erimes, and men 
were condemned to/a ſtate of pain and miſery, in 
order to make 5 90 75 perpetually after a better 
life. For the firſt ages after the fall, religion was 
not written; the moral part of it was found in rea- 
ſon itſelf, and the myſteries of it were tranſmitted 
by tradition from the ancients. As men lived then 
ſeveral, ages, it was eaſy to preſerve that tradition 
in its purity. But the ſublime. knowledge of the 
men having ſerved, only to make them the more 
| e the Whole race of mankind, except the 
family of Noab, was deſtroyed, in order to ſtop the 
cour - Ak f. impiety,.,and the increaſe of vice: the 
js 6c of the great abyſs were broken up, and the 
pack . the earth with an univerſal deluge, 


ene lere yet are ſome traces in the. traditions 
of all nations; and of which we ſee every day con- 


vincing proofs, when we, dig into the bowels de . 
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all wicked gnefs. Was, 11585 t. the TERNAL 


. reſolved to chooſe a pecu lar ple to be the de- 
poſitary of religion, Pula | Boop 15 divine truths, 


that they might, not. be-debaſed. and, entirely, ob- 
cured by the imagination, paſhons.. and vain rea- 


ſonin os of men. The ſovereign. Wildom choſe the 


moſt Rapid and, tete, peop e guar» 


is aracles,: the Allyrians, ans and 


Egyptians, who were 1 rcon ſubtilit of un- 
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neſs of time. » The riſing family of this 9 7 0 
feeble in its beginnings, went down to Egypt, 
N 6 _ ve ry numerous, | re 
ealou wr dtp and were reduced oF 
men ſlaver; 00 Abe been tried and hte 
all ſorts "2M; ions, 155 the ſpice of four hun- 
bet years, God el tis oſes 15 deliver them. a 
Tre Most Hron sie firſt inſpited our des 
liverer with the pureſt wiſdom, lent him his rn 
hty power to prove his di Vide -miffion ' by 
js. wh nal wonders; he wonders were 10 bps 
Kia than 2 frequent and, nſtantaneous N75 4 
the order and cauirſe of nature. The hau Sig 
of Egypt refufed to ny the orders 0 1 e Are 
Mie HTT: Moſes terrific his court with repeated. 
ſigns of the vengeance of Heaven: he ſtretched 
out his arm, and the whole kingdom felt its dread - 
ful power; rivers were turned into blood; ſwarms 
of venomous inſets ſpread every where diſeaſes and 
death; prodigious lightni with ſtorms of hail 
deſtroyed men, beaſts and . z a thick darkneſs 
hid for three days all the luminaries of heaven; 1 
and an ee Lag deſtroyed i in pe night 
all the firſft-born' of ben At length eople 
of God left the land of their Scree SE Pha- 
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piltar-of fire Was n e y night, and à fic 
cloud by day, 17055 their b en the ur - 
ones, Ta 75 5 ez tlie W a the Trae ites 
went thr 1 T and were no ſoon 
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dry rocks became fountains of living water; the 
earth opened and ſwallowed up thoſe who refuſed 
to believe the promiſes, unleſs they might ſee their 
accompliſhment. It was in this deſert. that God 
himſelf publiſhed his holy law, and dictated all the 
rites and ſtatutes of our religion. He called up 
our conductor to the top of mount Sinai; the 
- mountain trembled, and the voice of the ETERNAL 


& 


was heard in thunders;and' ligbtnings ? he diſplay- 
ed his dreadful power, to make an impreſſion 
upon hearts more diſpoſed to be affected by fear 
than love. But the God appeared no leſs in the 
wonders 'of his goodnels, "thi in thoſe of his 
power. The high and lofty One, who inhabits 
eternity, and whom the heaven of heavens cannot 
cantain, condeſcended to dwell in a viſible manner 
among the children of Iſrael, and to direct them 
in all their ways. A moveable ſanctuary, with the 
ark of the covenant, was formed and erected by 

his order, and the altar was ſanctified by the pre- 
ſence of the glory of THE Mosr Hen. The rays 
of a heavenly light encompaſſed the tabernacle; 
and God ſitting between the Cherubim from thence 
declared his will. Moſes, by the command of God 
himſelf, committed to writing our law and our hiſ- 
tory, the everlaſting proofs of his fupreme good- 
neſs, and of our ingratitude; à little before his 
death he put this book into the bands of all the 
people; it was neceſſary at every inſtant to conſult 
it, in order to know not only the religious but ci- 
wil laws; each Hebrew is obliged to read it over 
once a year, and to tranſcribe the whole at leaſt 
once in his life. It was impoffible to alter or cor- 
rupt theſe ſacred anflals, Without the impoſture's 
being diſcoveredand puniſhed as high treafon againſt 
God, and an attempt againſt the civil authority. 

on Aden Moſes 


Kings, eſtabliſhed 


monies: a numerous nation, incredulous and re- 
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Moſes died; our fathers left the deſert; nature 
was obedient to the voice of Joſhua, their new 
conductor; rivers ran back to their fountain- head; 
the ſun ſtood ſtill; the walls of a ſtrong city fell 
down at the approach of the ark; and the moſt 
courageous and warlike nations fled before the tri- 
umphant armies of Iſrael, who at length took poſ- 
ſeſſion of the promiſed land. Miracles, however, 


do not change the heart, even when they convince 


the underſtanding. The ſtrongeſt conviction is 
too weak to contfoul the violence of the paſſions, 
Scarce was this ungrateful and inconſtant people 
ſettled in that land of delights, but they grew 
weary of being under the immediate government of 
Jznovan, and were deſirous of having a King to 
go before them like other nations. God gave them 
a King in his anger, and the Hebrew goverument 
became monarchical. Solomon, the wiſeſt and 
moſt pacifick of our Princes, erected a magnificent 
temple at jeruſalem, The God of peace fixed his 
habitation upon mount Sion; the miracle of the 
ark was perpetuated, the glory of the divine Ma- 
jeſty filled the ſanctuary, and oracles were given 
from the moſt, holy place, as often as the High- 
Prieſt went thither to enquire of the Lord. 
In order to perpetuate the memory of ſo many mi- 
racles, and to demonſtrate the truth of them to all 
future ages, Moſes, Joſhua, our Judges and our 

ſolemn feſtivals and auguſt cere- 


bellious, their Kings, their Prieſts, their tribes, 
which were often divided among themſelves, con- 
curred loudly, u ante and ſucceſſively, to give 
teſtimony to tho att, by laſting monuments 


p fam generation generation. While 
the Iſraclizey perſcyerey, in, their, obe tene THE. 
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away by that wretch 


LoxD or Hos'rs was their protector, and rendere 

them invincible, as he had 15 ſed; but as ſoon 
as they departed from the lad of their God, he 
gave them up a prey to their fierce enemies; ne- 
verthelefs he chaſtiſed them like a father, and did 
not utterly forſake them. In every age he raiſed 


up prophets to threaten, inſttuct and reform them. 


Theſe ſages being ſeparated from all terreſtrial plea- 


ſures, united themſelves to the ſovereign truth; the 


eyes of the ſoul,” which have been ſhut ſince the 
origin of evil, were opened in theſe divine men, 


to look into the counſels of Providence, and to 


know its ſectets. The heavy Judgments of God 
fell often upon the ſtubborn and untraftable He- 
brews, and as often this choſen people was brought 
back by the prophets to own and adore the God of 
their fathers. At length they were wholly carried 

<q inelination in all mortals to 
corporalize the Deity, and to form to themſelves a 


God with paſſions like their o-] 1. The God of 
Abraham, faithful in his threatnings as in his pro- 
miſes, has humbled us for many years under the 


yoke of Nabuchodonoſor; Jeruſalem is become de- 


folate, and the holy temple an heap of ſtones; va- 
gabonds and captives in a ſtrange land, we wander 


upon the banks of the Euphrates, and ſilently 
mourn when we remember Sion. But God having 
firſt raiſed up that proud conqueror to accompliſh 


his eternal purpoſes, then abaſed him in his anger. 
Tou have been witneſs both of his puniſhment and 


of his deliverance; nevertheleſs the meaſure of the 


divine judgments upon the race of Abraham is not 
yet filled up; it is you, O Cyrus, wha are ordain- 
ed by Tue Mosr Hics to be their deliverer; Je- 


ruſalem will be repeopled, the houſe of the Lord 


- rebuilt, and the glory of the latter temple, which 


will 
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will one day be honoured with the prefence of the 


Meſſiah,, ſhall be greatec than the glory of the for- 
„ es rig dirt D277 +: te dy 4) | 
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newed. and confirmed by your prophets with ſa ma- 


ny miracles? In what does it differ from the teligion 
of other nations ? Thewdehigniof the law and the 
prophets; raplied Daniel, is to ſhew, that all crea- 


tures were pure in their original; that all men are 


at. preſent. born diſtempered, corrupt and ignorant, 


even to the degree of not knowing their diſeaſe, 


and that human nature will one day be reſtored to 
its perfection. The miracles and prodigies; of which 
I have made you a recital, are, ſo to ſpeak, but the 
play of wiſdom to lead men into themſelves, and 


make them attend to thoſe three truths which they 


will find written in their on hearts, upon all na- 


ture, and in the whole plan of Providence. The 


law of Moſes. is hut an unfolding of the law of na- 
tute; all its moral precepts are but means, more 
or leſs remote, to carry us to what may ſtrengthen 
weaken it. The burnt-offerings, the puriffeations, 
the abſtinences, all the ceremonies of out worſhip, 


are but ſymbols to repreſent the ſacrifice of the 
paſſions, and to ſhadow out the virtues neceſſary to 


re-eſtabliſh us in our primitive purity; thoſe who 


ſtop at the letter, find expreflions in our facred 


books that ſeem to humanize the Deity; promiſes, 
that don't appear to have any relation to immorta- 


lity; and ceremonies, which they think unworthy 
of the ſovereign Reaſon: but the true ſage pene- 


trates into their hidden meaning, and difcovers - 


myſteries in them of the higheſt wiſdom. The 
37 O foundation 


Narren tenen . 
But what, ſaid Cyrus, is the deſien of this law, 
dictated by God himſelf with ſo much pomp, pre- 
ſerved: by your forefathers with ſo much care, re- 
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faundation of the whole law, and of all the pro- 
phecies, is the doctrine of a nature pure in its ori- 
ek corrupted by ſin, and to be one day reſtored. 
heſe three fundamental truths are repreſented in 
our hiſtory under various images. The bonda e 
of the la Iſraelites in Egypt, their journey through” 
the deſert, and their arrival in the promiſed" land, 
repreſent to us the fall of ſouls, their ſufferings in 
this mortal life, and their return to their heavenly 


country. The hidden meaning does not deftroy 


the literal ſeuſe, not does the letter of the law ex 
clude allegory; it is equally profane to den the 
one, or to deſpiſe the other; "Theſe three ptinci- 
ples, the traces of which are to be found in All re- 
ligions, have been tranſmitted from age to age! from 
the deluge to our time; Nenh taught them to his 
children, whoſe poſterity ſpread them afterwards 

over all che earth; but in piſſing” from mouth to 
mouth, they have been altered and obfeured by the 
imagination of the poets, 'the2 ſuperſtition of the 
prieſts, and the different genius of ech nation. 


We find more remarkable Footſteps of them amon 


the Otientals and Egyptians, than any where elſe; 
becauſe Abraham (=), our ek rpirtfireN! who was” 
famous im Aſta, renewed” them there, and beczuſe 
the pebple of Noc were ax long time im Laß piivity ud 


the. banks of! the Nile: but thefe ancfent truths. 
| have: been no where preſerved Ji their” peffe&t 1 pu- 
rity, except in the oracles written by our” Jawgiver, g 


our; hiſtottans and our prophets. 
But thisus not all; — is a th yſtery which is 


no where: unfelded but in der ral fon, and of”. 


which I would u ea ee you; O Gu, if you 
of 
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Were not the anointed of E Most Hich, and 
his ſeryvant choſen for the deliverance of his peo-. 
ple. The prophecies mention two advents of the 
Methah; one in ſuffering, the other in glory. The 
GREAT EMANUEL will, many ages before his tri- 
umphant appearance in the clouds, live here upon 
earth in a ſtàte of humiliation: he will expiate fin, 
by the ſacrifice of himſelf, before he reftores the 
uhiyerſe to its primitive ſplendor. - The ancient 
tradition from Noah concerning this grand ſacrifice, 


was what ſuggeſted to all nations the frſt thought 
of offering victims to THE Mosr Hicn, as types 


of that perfect holocauſt; your prieſts having loſt 


theſe; primitive ideas, fooliſhly imagined that the 
0 the immortals was to be gained by 


ſhe ding the blood of 'beafts ; but what relation is 
there between the divine goodneſs. and the cruel 


immolation of ' harmleſs animals? Without our + 


traditions about the great Emanuel, the origin of 
your. ſacrifices is a perfect enigma. __ 


Here Cyrus interrupted Daniel, and ſaid Who 
is this great Emanuel of whom Va Is he 
1 


the ſame with him whom the Perſians call Mythras, 
the Egyptians Orus, the Tyrians-Adonis, the 
Greeks h, 


cules? What is his origin and what is his nature? 


The GxeaT, EMANUEL, anſwered the Prophet, is 
he who is called the DzsiRs.0xF Nations; he has 

been known to them by an ancient tradition, the 
ſource of which they are ignorant of, and whick 
they have degtaded by their fabulous names and 
impure images. The great Emanuel is not, as 


ſome of your Philoſophers ſay, a ſubordinate God, 


but equal in glory to the great Jehovah: he is not 
a Demi-God, but poſſeſſes in himſelf all the fulneſs 
of the Godhead : he is not a free production of the 


O 2 power 


upiter the Conductor, Apollo and Her- 
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power of THE Mosr Hich, but 2 neceſſary e ema - 
nation from his ſubſtance. All other beings, "bow. 


exalted ſoever, Whether Angels or Archangels, Se. 


raphim or Cherubim, Were drawn out of nothing, 


and may return to nothing again; but He is a pure 


ſtream flowing from the Glory of” the Almiphty, | 


the brightneſs of the 170 light, the unſpot- 
ted mirror of the m Pig f God, and the expreſs 


image of his goodne e is of the ſame eſſence, he 
has the ſame attributes, but who can declare his 


generation! Let us not "raſbly Pry; into thoſe im- 


penetrable ſecrets ; it is ſoffcient to know, that 
THE DESIRE or NATIONS will appear upon earth 
to bear our griefs, that be will be woun ed for our 
tranſgreſſions, and bruiſed for our iniquities. 90 


But what neceſſity is there, cried out Cyrus; for 


this great ſacrifice? Has God any need of a bloody 
victim to. appeaſe his 'wrath'?” Can the infinite 
Goodneſs require ſuch a cruel holocauſt ? Beware 


of falling into the 85 955 with which you re- 


proach our prieſts. as no need, replied Da- 
niel, of an inhuman ae ce to pacify his venge- 
ance, but he would countenance. ehe bellbeg of 
ſpirits, and conttadict himſelf, ſhould he pardon 
th criminal without ſhewin his 9 7 of 

crime, and di{pliy the whole extent . 80 84d 
neſs, without Uerting the preroga ives of 1 86. 
liheſs. The divine Ewanuet 15 Na e the baſ6m 


of his Father, and remain = 1 pon earth ' Exiled | 


from his preſence; the livin; e of the majeſt 
of God will take on Kim" t © for f rant! 


, - 


the etetnal Wok 5 will become a 
of forrow and aquattithd With rief; the bright - 
neſs. of the ünefeated light wi üer 40 eclipſe, 
that will terrif fy the” Seraphim. and, Cherubim; 15 


will A. by his atihihil tion, the homage that is 


due 


” 
— 0 


the 


mute babe, 4 maß 
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due to the ETERNAL ; by his humiliation, the in- 
juſtice of our pride; by his ſufferings, the neceſlity 
of -our_expiatory pains and Jaftly, by his agony 


and the inexpreffible anguiſh which our iniquities 


will cauſe him, the infinite ayetſion of THE MosT 
Hic to the violation of order, It is by this means 
that he will reconcile. the juſtice of God with his 
mercy, repair the wrong done to his laws, and be 
at the ſame time both a ſacrifice for fin and a model 


of all virtue, The hiſtory of bis conflicts und tri- 


umphs will be for ever. recorded in the regiſters of 
heaven, and give eternal teſtimony to the divine 
Wiſdom, Goodneſs and Juſtice. ſee from afar 
that day which will be the conſolation of the juſt 
and the joy of angels: all the heavenly powers will 
be preſent at this myſtery, and adore its depth; 


mortals will ſee nothing but the ſhell and the out- 


fide. Thoſe Hebrews who expect only a triumphant 
Meſſiah will not comprehend this firſt advent; the 
pretenders to wiſdom in all nations, who judge only 
by appearances, will blaſpheme againſt what they 


-underftand not: nay, the moſt juſt among men 
will in this life fee only as in a m. 1467 9 beauty, 


extent and neceſſity of that great facrifice. 
be Prince of Perſia was ruck by this diſcourſe, 
and wavered in bis thoughts; he perceived that 
all the diſcoveries made by Zoroaſter, Hermes, Or- 


pheus and Pythagoras, were but imperfect traces, 
and chance rays of the tradition from Noah: in 


Perſia, Egypt, Greece, and in all other nations, 
he had found only obſcure, uncertain and looſe 


opinions; but with the Hebrews he had "found 


books, prophecies; and miracles, the authority of 

which was -inconteſtible. Nevertheleſs, he ſaw 

the truth only as through a cloud, his heart was 

not yet touched ; OO for the accompliſhment 
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of Iſaiah's prediftion. Daniel was was not igno- 


rant of the fluctuation of his mind, and ſaid to 
him: O Cyrus, religion is not a ſyſtem of philo- 
ſopbical opinians, nor yet a hiſtory of miracles, or 
ſuperoatural events, but a ſcience that dilares the 
heart, and fills it with godlike ſentiments, a ſcience 
Which God reveals only to pure minds; to know 


the ſecrets of religion, 10 feel its energy, a ſupe- 


Tior power to man mult deſcend; into ycu, become 
abſolute, maſter of you, and rayifh you from your- 


* 


ſelf: your heart will then ſeel thoſe truths which 


oor underſtanding has now but a ſmall glimpſe of. 
The time for this is not yet come, but it ap- 
Prpaches (); until that happy moment, be con- 
tent with knowing that the God of Iſrael loves 
you, will go befofe you, and will accompliſh his 
Will by you: this accompliſhment will be an invin- 
Cible proof of the truth. of all IL. have ſaid to you. 
Make haſte to verify his oratles; and return with 
ſpeed into Pe. ſia, where your preſence is neceſlary, 
The young; hero ſoon after left Babylon; 

year following Nabuchodonoſor died, and his. ſuc- 
ceſſots brake the alliance ſworn between the Aſſy- 


* 
- 
- 
* 


rians and Perſians. Cyrus ſpent twenty whole 


years in war with the Aſſyrians and their allies : 
the ſeveral nations of the Eaſt abſerving his mode- 
ration in the midſt of triumphs, willingly ſub- 
mitted to his empire, and the conqueſts made by 

is humanity were more numerous than thoſe of 

is ſword. Being ever as generous as invincible, 
he made no other uſe of . than to render the 
vanguiſhed HAPPY and employed his power only 
to make juſtice flouriſh, and to eſtabliſh and main- 
tain the moſt excellent laws. The taking of Ba- 


ws (vid. Theodoret de Fide. 
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bylon made him maſter of all the Eaft, from the 


river Indus to Greece, and from the Caſpian fea 
to the extremities of Egypt. Seeing then the en- 
tire accompliſhment of Iſaiah's prediction, his 
heart became affected with the truths he had learn- 
ed from Daniel; the miſt before his eyes was to- 
tally diſpelled, he openly avowed the God of Iſ- 
rael, and releaſed the Hebrews from their captivity 
by this ſolemn edict, which was publiſhed through- 
out the whole extent of his vaſt dominions. Tus 
SAITH CyRUs, KING or Persia. TEHR Logp 
Gop OF HEAVEN ,HATH, GIVEN ME ALL THE 
KINGDOMS” OF THE EARTH, AND HE HATH 
CHARGED ME TO BUILD HIM A HOUSE AT JERU- 
SALEM- WHICH IS IN JUDAH. W HOEVER AMONG 
YOU iS OF HIS PEOPLE, His Gop BE WITH HI: 
AND LET HIM GO UP TO JERUSALEM AND BUILD 


THE HOUSE or THE LoRD Gop or ISRAEL, RR 
18 THE GOD, 
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DISCOURSE 


Theology and M ythology 


of the PAGANS. 


notes in the margin of the foregoing 


M Y firſt deſign was to inſert ſome critical | 


book; but as the attending to ſuch re- 
marks would have diverted the reader's mind too 
much from the principal ſubject, I thought it bet- 
ter to digeſt them into the form of à diſcourſe, 


which I divide into two parts. In the firſt I ſhall 


ſhew, that the moſt celebrated Philoſophers of all 
ages, and all countries, have had the notion of. a 
ſupreme Deity, who produced the world by his 
Power, and governs it by his Wiſdom. From the 
ſecond it will appear, that there are traces of the 
principal doctrines of revealed religion, with re- 
gard to the three ſtates of the world, to be found 
in the Mythology of all nations. A 
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O begin with abi Megi, or Perſian Philo- 
ſophers. According to the teſtimony of He- 
rodotus (A), che ancient Perſians had neither ſta» 
tues, nor temples, nor altars: They thinł it ridicu- 
* lous (ſays this author) to fancy, 3 Greeks, 
"4 ws, Gm, Gods; bave an human ſhape, or detive 
their original from men. They chooſe the 
8 r mountains for the place of their ſacri- 
* fice:: they uſe neither hbatians, | nor muſick, 
6 nor belle bread ; but When any one has a 
'©6 mind to ſacrifice, he leads the victim into a clean 
4 place, and wearing a wreath of myrtle about his 
4 Tiara, invokes the God to whom he. intends to 
4 offer it. The prieſt is not allowed to pray for 
* his own private good, but for that of the nation 
in general; each particular member finding his 

benefit in the proſperity of the whole.“ 
d es the fame account of the ancient 
They! neither erected ſtatues, nor al- 
bor — e this hiſtorian; they ſacrificed in a clean 
44 place, and upon an eminence, where they of- 
, feted up a victim crowned, | When the prieſt 
4 had cut it into ſmall pieces, every one took his 
. ſhare. They left no portion of it for the De- 
«<: ities, faying, that God deſites nothing but the 
* foul of the Victim. "The Orientals, ful] of the 
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(a) Herod, Clio. ji. 1. P. 86. Sect. 137. Edit. Prancof. 
1608. bf) 


42 sende, lid. 15. p. 74a; ra Paris 1620. 
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notion of tranſmigration, imagined, that the vic- 
tim was animated by a criminal ſoul, whoſe expia - 
| as” 4 6:4) were compleated by the ſacrifice. 

The Perſians indeed, as well as other Pagans, 
Worſhipped the fire, the ſun, and the ſtars: but we 
ſhall ſee, that they conſidered them only as viſible 
images, and ſymbols of a ſupreme God, whom 
they believed to be the ſovereign Lord of nature. 
Plutarch has left us, in his treatiſe of Iſis and 96- 
ris, a fragment of the Theology of the Magi. This 
philoſophical hiſtorian aſſures us, that they called 
the great God, Oromazes, or the Principle of 
light, that produced every thing, and worketh all 
in all (c). They admitted however another God, 
but of an inferior nature and order, whom they 
called-(D) Mythras, or the Middle God. 13 
ſpeak of him ſometimes as a Being co- eternal wit 
the ſupreme Divinity, and at other times as the 
firſt production of his power (E). Ten 
Ihe fineſt definition we have of the Deity among 
all the writings of the ancients, is that of Zoro- 
aſter. It has been tranſmitted down to us by Eü- 
ſebius in his Preparatio Evangelica; an author ſo 
far from being over favourable to the Pagans, that 
he makes it his buſineſs continually to expoſe. and 
degrade their philoſophy. And yet he ſays, that 
he had read theſe expreſs words in a book of Zo- 
roaſter that was extant in his time, and known by 
the title of, The ſacred: collection of Perſian mo- 
numents. 5 e i n O10 2 BS, 
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(c) Plut. de Ihd. & Ofir. Edit. Paris, 1624. p. 3 
PAM Sos, 223-23 ir, dd i boroH ( 
(E) See udworih's Intell. Syem, P. 288. N j gl oo 
(r) Euſeb. Prep, Eyang,, lib. 1. p, 42. Edit. Paris, 
1015 n e poun 
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The modern Writers among the Arabiaps pup 


Kerns, who, bave preſerved ta us what. remains of 
| the ancient doQrine, of Zoroaſter among the, Gus- 


bri or wo ippers of. Hire; Wool that the firſt 


Magi admitted only one eternal Priveiple of all 
3 6 — Abülfeda, cited by the famous Dr. Po- 
Tock, ſays, that according. to the primitive doctrine 
of the Perſians (G), „ God was prior to both light 
| «and darkneſs, and had exiſted. from all eternity 
4. in an adorable ſolitude, without any companion 
< or rival.“ Sariſthani, quoted by Dr. Hyde, ſays, 
. T the firſt Magi (H) did not lock upon the 

d and evil principles as co- eternal; they 
* thought that lake was indeed eternal, but that 


<< darkneſs was produced in time by the dilloyalty 


* of. Ahriman, chief of the, Genii.“ 

M. Bay le affirms i in his Dictionary, that the an- 
cient POURING were all Manicheans; but. however 
be came to entertain this notion, he "muff certainly 
have given it up, if be had conſulted the origin 
| authors; ; a method which that famous .c ritick. did 
not always take. Ie had a genius capable of go- 
ing to the bottom of any ſubject whatever; büt he 
wrote ſgmetimes in, a hutry, and treated ſuperfici- 
Aly the graveft and moſt important ſubjects. Be- 

Nl there is 80 clearing him from. the de of 
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loving too much the diſmal obſcurity of ſcepticiſm; 
he is ever upon his guard agafnſt all fatisfactory 
ideas in religion; he ſhews with art and ſubtlety 
all the dark ſides of à queſtion, but he, ve ry rarely 
. Tepreſents- it in that point” of light which ſhines 
with evidenee What encomiums would he net 
bave merited; bad he employed his admitable ta- 
lents more for, the benefit of mank ind? 
Such was the Theology of the ancient Perſians, 
which in the foregoing work I have put in the 
mouth of Zoroaſter; and the Egyptians had much 
the ſame principles. Phere is nothing more abſurd 
than the notion generally given us of their Theo- 
logy; nor is anything more impropable than the 
allegorical ſenſe which certain authors fancy they 
have diſcovered in their hieroglyphicks. On one 
band, it is hard to believe that human nature could 
ever fink fo low as to adore inſects, reptiles and 
plants (Which they ſee produced, growing and dy- 
ing every day) without aſcribing certain divine vir- 
tues to them, or conſidering them as ſymbols of 
ſome inviſible Power. In the moſt barbarous coun- 

tries, we ſtill find ſome knowledge of a ſuperior 
Being, which eis the object of the hope and fear 
of the moſt ſtupid ſabages. But though we ſhould 
ſuppoſe there are ſome nations in the world ſunk 
into ſo groſs an ignorance, as to have no notion of 
a Deity, yet it is certain that Egypt cannot be 
charged with ſuch a degree of ſtupidity. All hiſ⸗ 
torians, as well ſacred as profane, agree in ſpeak- 
ing of this people as the wiſeſt of all nations; and 
onè of the encomiums that the holy Spirit gives to 
Moſes, is, that he was learned in all the wiſdom 
of the Egyptians, Would the Holy Ghoſt ever 
have ſpoken in ſuch, a,manner gf a nation ſo ſenſe. 
leſs as to worſhip onions, crocodiles, and the moſt 

* ; | deſpicable 
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deſpicable reptiles? On the other hand, there are 


certain modern writers who, exalt the L heology of 
the Egyptians too high, and fancy that they * 
in their bieroglyphicks all the myſteries of the chriſ- 
tian religion. After the deluge, Noah doubtleſs 
would not leave his children ignorant of the great 


principles of religion, with regard to the three 


Kates of mankind; and that tradition might have 
been ſpread from generation to e over all 
the nations of the world: but we ſhould not infer 


from thence, that the Heathens had as clear no- 


tions ot the divine Nature and the Meſſias, as the 
Jews had themſelves. Such a ſuppoſition, far from 


doing honour to Holy Writ, would only derogate 
from its dignity. I ſhall endeavour to keep the 


: Juſt medium between theſe two extremes. 


Plutarch, in his treatiſe of I's an Okris, tells 


us (1, that the Theology of the Egyptians had 
two meanings; the one hol ly and ſymbolical, the 


other vulgar and literal ;- an conſequently that the 
figures of animals which they had in their temples, 
and which they ſee med to adore, were only ſo many 
hieroglyphicks to repreſent the divine attributes. 
Purſuant to this diſtinction, he fays, that Ofiris 
ſignifies the active Principle, or the moſt holy Be- 


ing (x); Iſis the Wiſdom or Rule of his operation; 


Ocus the firſt production of his Power, the model 
or plan by which he produced every. thing, or the 
archetype of the world. We ſhall. ſee hereafter 
whether it be reaſonable to think,, that the Pagans 
had ever any knowledge of a trinity of diſtinct per- 
ſons in the indiviſible unity of the divine Nature, 
he PR OR at leaſt is we 55M the ane 
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and Egyptians believed all the attributes of the 
Deity might be reduced to three, Power, Under- 
ſtanding; and Love. In reality, whenever we dif- 
engage ourſelves ftom matter, impoſe ſilenoe on 
the 'fenfes and imzgination, and raiſe our thoughts 
to the contemplation of the infinitely infinite Be- 
ing, we find that the eternal Eſſence preſents itſelf 
to our mind under the three forms of Power, Wiſ-" 
dom and Goodneſs. Theſe three attributes com- 
prehend the totality of his nature, and whatever we 
can conceive of him. Not to ſpeak therefore of 
the primitive traditions, which might poſſibly be 
the ſource of theſe three ideas concerning the di- 
vine Nature, it is nothing extraordinary if the E- 
gyptians and Orientals, who had very refining me- 
taphyſical heads, ſhould of themſelves have diſco- 
vered them. The Greeks and Romans were fonder 
of the ſeiences which depend on ſenſe and imagi- 
nation; and fot this reaſon we find their Mythology 
ſeldom turns upon any thing but the external ope- 
rations of the Deity in the productions of nature, 
whereas that of the former chiefly regards his in- 
ternal operations and attributes. 6 

By the help of theſe principles, the Theology of 
the Pagans may be reduced to three principal Di- 
vinities, without doing violence to original authors, 
and without racking one's brain to digeſt their ideas, 
which are often very confuſed, into an intelligible 
ſyſtem. They univerfally acknowledged one ſu- 
preme God, whom they confidered as the fource- 
of the Divinity, and the auther of all beings; a 
Goddeſs his wife, daughter, or ſiſter, ' whony they 
repreſented ſometimes· as the principle of the divine 
Fecundity, at other times as an emanation from 
bis Wiſdom, and often as the 'tompanion and ſub- 
ject of his operations; and laſtly, a ſubordinate 
3 a : God, 


| 
| 


nubis, are the fame; that 
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- Got, *the ſon and viteroy of the Supreme. And 


thus we find Govech the i Perun the great Oro- 
God 


- mazes; the Mythra, and the God M 
\thras'; — the Egy 3 "Olitis," Ihs and A 
rus; 8 the Ge 5 Jupiter, Migerva and 
pete 8 ine 293 1 Þ ä | 
eln proportion ts men "departed from. their primi- 
tive ſimplieity, and as imagination took the place 
- of reaſon, the (poets. wle plied the names and 
images of theſe Gods, UNA CH three ſuperior Di- 
vinities were Joſt in a 81h öf inferior Deities, It 
is 'neveriheleſs' certain, that the (x) philoſophers 
-alwaye preſerved-thoſe th ee Capital ideas. Socrates, 
Plato, P ythagoras, Porphyry, Jamblichus, Plu- 
tarch, Maerobius, and all the philoſophical Writers 
whole: works have been'tranſmitted to us, and who 
ſpeak of the Gods of Egypt and Gteece, aſſure us 
that Ptha, Amoun, Oſiris, Apis, Serapis and A- 
Mas, Mercury, Apollo, 
Hercules, and Jopiter the Conductor; are alſo the 
ſame; that Cybele, Venus Urania, Juno, Mi- 
nerva, Phebe and Proſerpine are in like manner one 
and the ſame. Whence we may fairly conclude, 
without falling into chimerical conjectures, that 
Oromazes, Oſtris, Ccelus, Saturn, and Jupiter 
Olympius, are different names to ex teſs the one 
ſupreme God; that Mythra, This, Cybele, Urania, 
Juno and Minerva, 19290 the different attributes 
of the fame Goddeſs; and laftly, that My thras, 
Orus; Mercury, Apollo, Hercules, and ju piter 
the Conductor, are the ſeyeral titles of the middle 


EI £2 Ne N ly ackbowledged by, the Pagans. 7 * 
5 ( ßes nes, em. Etuüg Jambli de Myst. Egypt. p. p. 1 50. 
lut. Tfis & Ofir. p. 327. Macrob. lib. 1. Saturn. Cudw. 
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* ow that t modern, Materialiſts have endea- 
Bn to $5 al the, Divinities to one 
n only W an priaciples of nature, whereof 
18 active, or lee force, the cauſe of all 
Kh aiich 13 rl in the univerſe; the other 
aſſive .or the eternal, matter, Which. is the ſubject 
br all "ge he. alorms, produced by that, moving force: 
5 1190 is by ar * — r to that of the Orien- 
ptians and Et recks,. concerning the 
005 $ of. the Die. It was neither re- 
= gr 11 5 1 04 K. ni of pow NR 
eafter. | GY TY 
” This IM ng 15 ae . 
and that of the Wald. into, three ſtates, may be of 
"great, ſervice to clear up the confuſion of the anei- 


bs, M ythologi ies. I will yenture.to ſay, that nei- 
er Seallger, Mei 9 nor Grevius, nor Gro- 


nov ius, nor uet, cou d. ſucceed in this enter- 


Aid beeauſe th were men. of more learning 
Grammarjans criticks, and thoſe - 


than philoſophy. 


"perſons « of ſtrong memoxie o.employ,themſelves 
wholly in the ſtudy. of (64 oy $; and 4 fads, are rarely 
tewarkable oy, A. Hice, Fam e e of principles, 
and are not always capable of entering into, the 
fenſe bi the philo —.— or Seien the ſub- 
tlety of their Ta 4 .confeſ s. indeed, that it is 
ahn erous, to, be 1128 much attached: da nde but 
yet oll a ſy ſtematical genius it, simpoſſible to 

ge the [ciengrs. 10 any gte perfe Dem 101 


fp return. to Plutarch, le concludes; his trea- 
tiſe of Ifis and 2 ris 


« who, reads the works of Fn EE Fon 


p , 7 bby 1 1% 4, ty 2 
beg n 17. off d al 
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ad one Goddels,. which, according to, them, 


in this u manner (); * As he 
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4 fend Plato, and he who acts the comedy of Me- 
e nander may be ſuid to act Menander; fo the 
* ancients gave the name of Gods to the various 
„productions of the Deity?” Plutareh had faid a 
little before,; That care hauld be taken not to 
“ transform, diſſolve afid ſeatter the divine Nature 
1 into rivers, winde, vetzetubles, or bodily forms 
- > and motiens. Tie Would bets Fidiculbis as 
to imagine, that the falls, the cables, the rig- 
4 ging and the anchor, are the pilot; or that tñe 

«thread; the woof and the ſhuttle, are the weaver. 
e Such fenſeleſs notions ate an ndignity to 0 
4% heavenly: powers; whom they blaſpheihe wi! 

% they give the name of Gods to beings of an in- 
«ſenſible, Inammate and c orruptidſe nature.“ 
ee Noekhing, Mig he goes on, that is without a fou], 

nothing thir' is material ank to be perceived 'by 
Adu ken &, can de God. Nor yet Hüft we ima- 

« ginelthat thete are different Gods; zecöfding to 
the different countries of Greeks add Barbarians, 
% Northern and Southern people. As the Tun is 

c οõẽ˖nmon to al} the world, though called by dif- 
44 feretit names in different Places; ; fo there is bi 
4 one ſole ſupterne Mind'or Reafon, And one and 
«the ſame Providence that *povertis the World, 
though hie is worſhipped under different names, 
% and has appointed fſome inferior powers for bis 
% miniſters. Such, according to Plutarch, was 
the doctrine of the ar Eeyptiähs With t ard to 
the divine Nature 112 ds 6 
Origen; who way concern. with Pfu ER. 
follows the fame 'x eiples in n bock againſt 
'Celfus, a Pagan hilsſopher, who pretended to 
underſtand. Chriſtianity, becauſe * pe tie ome 
ceremonies of that religion, though he had never 
entered 1 into * of it, Now Gaze —_— | 

imſe 
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himſelf in this männer: „ (N) The. Egyptian 
.*©. Philoſophers have ſublime. notions -with- regard 
to the divine Nature, which they:keep- ſecret, 
and never diſcover to the people but under a veil 
of fahles and allegories. Celſus is like a man 
eo who has travelled-into that country; and though 
ehe has converſed with none but the ignorant 


60 vulgar, yet takes it into his head, that he under- 


« ſtands the Egyptian religion. All the Eaſtern 
e, nations, the, Perſians, the Indians, the Syrians, 
« conceal ſecret. myſteries under their religious fa- 
64 bles., Phe. 4 men of all thoſe religions ſee 
e into the ſenſe and true meaning of them, whilſt 
« the vulgar go no farther than the exterior fym- 
bol, and ſee only the bark that covers them.“ 
Let us next hear the teſtimony of Jamblichus, 
who had ſtudied the religion of the Egyptians, and 
underſtood it thoroughly, He ived in the begin- 
ning of the chird century, and Was /a diſciple ofithe 
famous Porphyry. As both, St. Clement (o) and 
St. Cyril of Alexandria (g) aſſure us, there wefe 
at that time a great many Egyptian books extant, 
which bave been ſince loſt: ſeveral of theſe were 
highly reſpected for their antiquit and aſeribed to 
Hermes Triſmegiſtus, or one of his firſt diſeiples. 
Jamblichus-bad: read theſe hook s, 9 — had been 
tranſlated hy the Greeks; and this is the account 
that he gives of the Theology which they taught. 
According to the Egyptians, Eicton, or the firſt 
ç God, exiſted in his ſolitary unity before all Be- 
„ ings (). He is the fountain and original of 
every thing that either Ra unden. or is 
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55:40 be underſtood. He is the firſt principle of all 
<<; things, ſelf-ſufficient, incomprehenſible, and the 
father bf. all eſſences. Hermes: ſays. likewiſe, 
„That this ſupreme God has conſtituted another 
God, called Emeph, to be head over all ſpizits, 
whether stheteal, empycean, or celeſtial; and 
| that this ſecond God, whom he ſtiles the Guide, | 
| eis a wiſdom. that transforms and converts into 
| ++ 4t(elf; all ſpiritual Beings. He makes nothin 
| .** ſuperior to this God-Guide, but only the iſt 
EE: Intelligent, and firſt Intelligible, who ought to 
5 be adored in ſilence,“ He adds, * That the 
| Spirit which produceth all things, has different 
| “ names, according to his different properties and 
„ operations; that he is called in the Egyptian 
© language Amoun, as he is wiſe; Ptha, as he is 
© the life of all things; and Ofiris, as he is the 
<<. author of all good.“ Thus according to Jam- 
| blichus, it is evident that the Egyptians, admitted 
only one Principle, and a middle God, like the 
Mythras of the Perſiass. 
I be notion of a ſpirit conſtituted, by the ſupreme 
God, to be the head and guide of all ſpirits, is very 
ancient. The Hebrew. Doctors believed that the 
ſoul of the Meſſias was created from the beginning 
of the world, and appointed to preſide oyet all the 
orders of Intelligences. This opinion was founded 
on à notion, that finite natu;es cannot inceſſantly 
contemplate is brightneſs pod glories/of the divine 
Eſſence; and muſt neceſſarily ſometimes turn off 
their view, and adore the Creator in his works; 
that at ſuch times there muſt be an Head to lead 
ſpirits through all the regions of Immenſity, and 
aL ew them 2 | its beauties and wonder $, 280 n 
To have a more perfect knowledge of the Theo- 
Jogy.of the Orientals and Egyptians, it may 9 
| e 
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[ be improper to examine that of the'Greeks and Ro- | 
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believe with the fawwous Grotius, that choſe doaks 
were wrote by the e Who profeſſed 
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great oſteem among the Heathens; fo that by the 
fragments of them til preſerved; we may forma: 
Nene of the ancient Theology of the Greeks, 4 
Laa besen with che abridgement which Fimo 
theus the Coſmographer gives us of the doQrine of 
Orpheus. This\abridgemwent*is preſeryed ir Sdi- 
das (&), Cedrenus (s and Euſebius 
„There s one unknown Being ernte above, 
Sand'priot to all beings, the authar of e 
„% even of the æther, and of every thi 
cen bolow-/ the” cer: this enalted' Beit is L. fe, 
„ Light and Wiſdom which: three names expreſs.” 
< only one and the ſame Power; Which drew all 
_ <©beings; / * inviſible; out“ of nothin 
It appear by this pafſi „chat che dodtrine of e 
creations (or the production of ſubſtances) and that 
of the three — of the Divinity, were not un- 
known to the Heathen Phitofopliers: we ſhall foon 6 
find them in Plato 
Proclus has tranſmĩtted down to uu Stör- 
dinary paſſage of the 2 ogy of Orpheus 1 * 
„ The: univerſe Was rodueed Tb y Jupiter, the 
on e the deep 1 the earth and the 
<< ocean," the immortal Gods and Goddeſſes; all. 
centhat is, all that has ere all that ſhall be, a 
te- was contained origin y in the früftfül boſom * 
cc. of Jupiter. Jupiter is“ de Kn a he Nil the 
„beginning ande the end.“ Aff beings deriye their 
<<. origin from him. He is the primitive Fathef, 
„Sand the immortal Virgin. He is the Life, the - 
<« | Caufe; and the Energy of alk things. There” 
«is but one only Power, one only God, and one 
<fole-univerſal King of wg 12 7 This Palfage Rem 


(x) Suidas a Orph. P- 350. (8 Cedrenus, ; 47. 5 
— de Timzo, p. 95. r by 45 
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to, infipyate, that the univerſe is a ſubſtantial 
oe from th the gi ivine Eſſence, and not a mere e 
9 however, thisigrols error is no pi oof.) 
of 1 17 him ha maintains it, as we {lull 
Fre | gy (GH; 
ws ſhall SP 4 che T heology of Orpheus wink 
851 00 the author of the Argonautica, 
oked £4 ta be a diſciple af his (u). 
Fe mill fo i e hymng upon the ancient 
N. the beayenss the ſea and the earth, 
" were forme med a We will ſing likewiſe 
66. 485 eternal, wiſe, and ſelf · petfect love, which 
9 teduced this, chaos inte order (W).“ It is clear 
enqugh,, from the doctrine of the theogony or bith 
of the Gods, that the ancient Poets aſcribed all to 
a rſt Beings, who. diſentangled the chaos. And 
it. is Ph this. xeaſon that Ovid thus expreſſes himſelf"; 
1010 firſt; book of, his Metamorphoſas (&). Be- 
« fore > there was a ſea and an eatth, before there 
© Was, an heaven to cover the world, univerſal 
„nature was but one ingigeſted luggiſh maſs, 
e called a chags. The ſeeds of all things jumbled 


<< _ tapether: were in a perpetual diſcord, till a be- 
60 Rs ; 5 


put an end to the difference.“ 
Wo ads wh ew. plainly that the Latin Peet, 
ba Alpe the Greek tradition, makes a diſtine- 
tion beine the chaos and God, who by his Wiſ- 
dam Waun out of confuſion into order. I ought 
however in, this place to obſerve, that the Greek 
and, Raman Mythology, in relation to the chaos, 
nuch wee eden that. of a nen | 


J n. . 66. 
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and Egyptiatis, Who tells us, that there was an 


happy and perfect ſtate of the world ' priot to the 


MER that the good Principle could never erb- 


due any thing evil: that his Rrſt work coufd 


be confuſion and diſorder; and in n word; that 
phyſic al evil is nothing elſe bot à ton uence 
moral evil. It was the imagination of the Gt 
Poets that firſt brought forth the uo en Mani. 
chean doctrine af two co-etefnal principles — 9 | 


preme Intelligence and a blind matter; li 


darkneſs; an n chabs," ant Deity to 32 


duce it into order. nen 


Let any one read Homer und Virgil with à pro- 
per attention, and he Will fee; that notwithſtanding 


the wild: flights of their imagination, and the inde- 
cent allegories by which they ſometimes diſhondur 
the Divine | Nature the maryellous* which runs 


through their fable is founded upon "theſe three 
principles. | 1. That chere is one ſupreme God, 
whom they every where call the Father, and the 
ſovereign. Lord, of Gods and men, the Architect 
of the; world, the Prince and Governor of the uni- 
verſe, the fiſt God, and the great God 2. That 
univerfal Nature is full of fubordinàte f pirits,. who 
arg the miniſters of that ſupreme God. 3 That 
good. and evil, virtue and vice, knowle ge and 


ercor, ariſe rank the different influence and inſpi - 


ration of the good and evil Genii, who wel i In . 
the air, theiſea, the earthy, and the heavens, © 

The tragick and E vey s exptefs thetſehve 
afcer the ſame manner as the epick poets! Furi- 
pides expreſsly acknowledges the de rus of all 
beingszupon one ſole Prineſple-.“ . and 
King of Göds and men ! ſays he, why 90 we 
6 — mortals * that w. we Ew any thing, 

1748 1 « or 
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«© or can do any thing? Our fate depends upon 
„ thy will (v).“ 

Sopbocles repreſents the Deity to us as a ſove- 
reign. Intelligence, which is truth, wiſdom, and 
1 eternal la of all ſpirits (2). It is not, ſays 

he, to any mortal nature that laws owe their ori- 

in; they come from above; they come down from 
yors itſelf ; Jupiter Olympius is alone the fa- 
ther of them. 

Plautus introduceth an inferior Deny ſpeaking in 
this manner (A): I am a citizen of the celeſtial 
cüy, of which Jupiter, the Father of Gods and 
„% men, is the head. He commands the nations, 
“ ard fends us over all kingdoms, to take an ac- 
< count of the conduct and actions, the piety and 
<« virtue of men. In vain do mortals endeavour to 
“ bribe him with their oblations- and ſacrifices. 
bey loſe their pains, for he abhors the worſhip 
© of the impious.”? 

. +; O Muſe, ſays Horace, purſuant to the cuſtom 
of our anceſtors, celebrate firſt the great Jove, 
„ who rules over Gods and men, the earth, the 
6 ſeas, and the whole univerſe: there is nothin! 
« greater than he, nothing that is like, nothing 
ce that is equal to him (B) !” 

I ſhall conclude my quotations out of the Poets 
with a ſurpriſing paſſage of Lucan. When Cato, 
after croſſing the deſerts of Lybia, arrives at the 
temple of Joie Ammon, Labienus is for per- 
ſuading him to conſult the Oracle. Upon which 
occaſion the Poet puts this anſwer in the mouth of 
chat deinen hero: * (c) Why do you, La- 

(x ) urip. Sup ic. A. 3. wer 734, Ke. Edit. Cant. 

z) In Oedip. Tyran. (4) Plaut. Rudens. 
(B) Book 1, Ode 12. (c) Lucan, lib, 9. ver. 566. 
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e hienus,-propoſe to me to aſł the Oracle whether 
we ſhould chooſe to die in a ſtate of freedom with 
| ©. our ſwords in our hands, ratherithan-ſee tyrann 
„ enflave/our country? Whether: this — lf: 
de only a remora to a more laſting one? Whe⸗- 
<< ther violence can hurt a good man? Whether 
„' virtue does not make us ſuperior to misfortunes? 
| „ And whether true glory depends upon ſuceeſs ? 
| © We know theſe things already, and the Oracle 
| & cannot'piveus:clearer anſwers, than what God 
; * makes us feel every moment inahe⸗ bottom of 
ä our heart, We are all united to the Deity. He 
% has no need of- words to convey: his meaning to 
% us; and; he told us at our birth every thing that 
* we have occaſion to know. He hath not choſen 
| the parched ſands of Lybia to bury truth in thoſe 
3 s deſerts, that it might be underſtood only by a 
FS 4 ſmall number. He makes himſelf known to all 


8 „the air, the heavens ; he makes his particular 
| e abode in the ſoul of the juſt: Why then ſhould 
we ſeek him elſewhere?“ 2 the foregoing paſ- 
ſage I have omitted this expreſſion, Jupiter ęſi quod- 
cungque vides; not only becauſe in ſome manuſeripts 
we read Jupiter ef? quocungue vides, but alfo becauſe 
the Poet, by the word guodeunpue, confounds the 
viſible world with the ethereaÞmatter; Which the 
Stoicks and Orientals eonſideredlas the body of the 
Divinity: however; he repreſents Cato as ackhow- 
ledging a n \naelligance, which, is all that 
1 would prove. r 
Let us paſs 1 ther Poers-20:the-Phitolophers, 
and begin with Thales the' Mileflan, chief of the 


Ionick cho (Þ), who [lived APP.) fix hundred 


„i 113K, 8 A mur 113 as 
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„ © the world, he fills all: places, the earth, the ſea, 


year 8 
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years before the birth of Chriſt, We have none of 
his works-.now+left.;:;| but we have ſome of his 


1 947 


chaos out of confuſion into order (); be is 
without beginning and without ending, and no- 
thing is hid from him (G); nothing can reſiſt 
the force of Fate; but this Fate is nothing but 
the immutable reaſon and eternal power of Pro- 
evidence (H). What is ſtill more ſurpriſing in 
Thales, is his definition of the ſoul: he calls it 
a ſelfſg moving principle (1), thereby to diſtinguiſh 


3 


$6, | it from matter.“ WW 


s 


Pythagoras (K) is the ſecond great Philoſopher 


after Thales, and chief of the Italick ſchool, 
Every body, knows the abſtinence, ſilence, retire- 
ment, and great purity of marals which he required 
of his diſciples. He was very ſenſible, that human 


_ underſtanding alone could never attain to the know- 


_ ledge of divine things, unleſs the heart was purged 
of its. paſſions. Now theſe are the notions which 


he has left us of the Deity. (i.) God is neither 


the gbject of ſenſe, nor ſubject to paſſion; but 


e inviſible, putely intelligible, and ſupremely 


intelligent. In his body be is like the light, 
and in bis ſoul he reſembles truth (Mm). He is 
t (2) Diog. Laert. vita Thal. lib. . | 
.) Cicer, de Nat. Deor. lib. 1. p. 1113. Edit. Amſt. 1661. 
(8) S. Clem. Alex. Strom. 7x. 19. 
ee e e pile 
i) Plut. de Plac, Phil. lib. 4. c. 2. Stob. Ecl, Phyſ. cap. 
. Flor. Olin: N. wens W 
(L) Plut. vita Numæ & Diog, Laert. lib. 12, 
(u) Vit. Pyth, Porphyr rer 8 5 5 
| 8 Ca 
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ee the univerſal, Spirit that pervades and diffuſeth 
<< it[elf, ove! p17 ALEC... 14 | 
lite from him, (N). There, is but one only 


6 7M 
„ 


% 
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were three ſorts of intelligent beings, Gods, He- 

' Toes and Souls (P). He conſidered the firſt as the 
unalterable images of the ſovereign mind, human 
ſouls as the leaſt perfect of reaſonable ſubſtances, 
and heroes as a ſort of middle beings placed be- 
tween. the two others, in order to raiſe up. ſouls to 
the divine union (). Thus he repreſents; to us 
the divine Immenſity, as containing innumerable 
worlds inhabited by ſpirits. of different orders. And 
this is the true ſenſe of that famous expreſſion aſ- 
cribed to the Pythagoreans, that Unity was the 
principle of all things, and that from this Unity 
there ſprung an infinite duality... We are not by 
this duality to underſtand the two principles of the 
Manichees, but, as ſome think, the ſecond and 
khird forms of the Orphean, Trinity and triform 
Deity, or rather a world of intelligent and corpo- 
real ſubſtances, which is the effect, whereof unity 
is the cauſe (R). This is the ſentiment 
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over all: nature. All beings. receive their 


1 


God, who, js not, as om are apt to imagine, 
)e 


yond, the orb of the 


ſeated: above the world, b of Oh tH4 


A 


univerſe; but being 


» 


< the beings that inhabit bis Immenſity. He is 
e the ſole Principle, the Light of heaven, the 
Father of all; he produces every thing, he or- 

« ders and diſpoſes every thing; he is the reaſon, 
ce the life, and the motion of All 


08 $3 128 beings (0 * TT 
He taught, that beſides the firſt Principle there 
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und it ought to be preferred before that of Plu- 
tarch, who is for afcribing the Manichean ſyſtem 
to Pythagoras, without producing for it any proof. 

Pythagoras agreed with Thales, in defining the 
Soul to be a ſelf. moving Principle (s). He main- 
tained further, That when it quits the body, it 
& is re-united to the foul of the world (r); that 
e it is not a God, but the work of an eternal 
e God (u); and that it is immortal on account of 
de its principle (x).“ This Philoſopher was of opi- 
nion that man was compoſed of three parts (v], a 
pure ſpirit, an ethereal matter, (which he called 
the ſubtle vehicle of the ſoul) and a mortal or groſs 
body. The old Greek Poets had dreſſed up this 
opinion in a different guiſe; they called the ethe- 
real body the repreſentation, the image, or the 
ſhadow ; becauſe they fancied that this ſubtle body, 
when it came down from heaven to animate the 
- terreſtrial body, aſſumed its form, juſt as melted 
metal takes that of the mould in which it is caſt. 
"They ſaid, that after death the ſpirit, ſtill clothed: 
with this ſubtle vehicle, flew up to the regions of 
the moon, where they placed the Elyſian fields: 
and there, as they imagined, a fort of ſecond death 
enſued by the ſeparation of the pure ſpirit from its 
vehicle: the one was united to the Gods, the other 

ſtaid in the abode of the ſhades: This is the reaſon 
why Ulyſſes fays in the Odyſſeis, That he faw 
“ in the Elyſian fields the divine Hercules, i. e. 
„ his image; for as for him, he is with the immor- 
« tal Gods, and affiſts at their banquets (z).“ Py- 
(s) Plut. Plac. I. 4. cap. 2. 8 25 | 


r) Cicer. de Senect, c., 21 
8 Ib. de Nat Ben. F be r -norl ol l o, 
en I EE wx 
(Y Mi3ua, Sod HEE e oo 
(2) Odyſſ. lib. 11. p. 167. (ENS: | 
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thagoras. did not adopt the portick fiction of a ſe, 
cond death, He held; that the pute ſp ſpirit affd its 
ſubtle vehicle being bern to 2cther, Ys inſepara- 
ble, and Rehe after death e FY- om 
whence they deſcended. 1e Pia nd al- 
nioſt alf the ancient Philoſophers, Had he: fame 
notion (A). St. Paul, f. ſpeaking of che fe 1 tron 
ſeems to ſavour this diſtinckion of the celeſtial an 
the terreſtrial body: „But ſome man will ſay how 
are the dead raiſed up? and with what body do 
4 they come? Thou fool, that which thou foweſt 
is not that body which Gall be, but bare grain. 
«c 80 alfo i is the reſurrection 57 the dead; 3 it is 
* ſown in corruption, it is raiſed in incorruption; 
it is ſown in diſhonour, it is raiſed in glory; ; it 
« is ſown in weakneſs, it is raiſed in power; it is 
e ſown a natural body, it is raiſed a ſpiritual body, 
6c Now this I fay, brethren; becauſe that fleſh 
„ and blood cannot inherit the kingdom © of 
« God ().“ Hence it is, that ſome of the ancient 
fathers, as well as our modern divines (©), have 
concluded, that the mortal and terreſtrial body, 
which is ever changing, and does not eontinue one 
moment the ſame, is Berit merely accidental 
to our ſubſtance, and does not originally belong to 
it; a thick cruſt, a coarſe covering caſt over the 
celeſtial, ſpiritual, active and glorious body, which 
being unveiled and enlarged: at the reſurrection, 
Will appear in all its beauty; that this immortal 


(a) Plot. Enn. 4: 1. 3. & Enn. 6. I. 4. Philopon. Proem. 
in Ariſt. de Anim. Procl.Comm. in Tim. p. 164, 290. Hiefocl. 
aurea Carm. p. 293+ Suidas on the word e Cud- 
worth's IntelleR. Syſt. p. 791. 

(B) 1 Cor. xv. ver. 35, 42, 50. 


(c) Dr. Clarke on the Boing and Attributes of God, p · 
3575 3555 359- | | 
5 ſeed, 


ſeeds, this ae body, * a diddew-. 3 
ple, which is, perhaps, at pteſent the ſeat of the 
ſoul, will, for reaſons known. to God only, remain 
buried after death, in; the common maſs. of | matter, 
till the laſt manifeſtation of the divine Power; and 
that then the face of the earth will be renewed we 7 | 
purifying flames, which will purge our globe of-a 
that dark and eartbly droſs which it has contracted. 
And this notion Pe the doctrine of the reſur- 
rection intelligible and philoſophical. 

IL ſhall, cdnclude the article of Pythagoras with a 
ſummary. of his doctrine, as it is given us by. St. 
Cyril.“ We ſee. plainly, ſays this F ather, that 
Pythagoras maintaine „that there was but one 
% God, the original and cauſe of all things, who 

<<. enlightens: every thing, animates every thing, 
„and trom whom every thing proceeds, who has 
e given being to all th. gs, and is the ſource of 
« all, motion (p).“ 

After Pythagaras cc comes Anaxagoras (E), of the 
Ionicle ſect; born at Clazomene, and maſter to Pe- 
ricles the Athenian. hero. This philoſopher was 
the firſt after Phales in the Tonick ſchool who per- 
ceived. the neceſſity of introducing a ſupreme Intel- 
ligence for the formation of the univerſe, He re- 
jected with; contempt, and with. great firengih of 
reaſon refuted the doctrine of thoſe who held, that 
(r) a blind. neceſſity, and the caſual motions of 
matter, had produced the world. He endeavoured 
to prove, that a pure and en ee Spirit 
preſides over the univerſe. 

According to Ariſtotle's accaunt, the reaſoning 
of Anaxagoras was founded Wer theſe two princi- 


(D) S. Cyril. contra Julian. . FP: hh 
(E) Flor. Olymp. LXXXx. 
(F) Plut. vita Pericl. 
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whe TY 8. That the idea of matter not including 


2 Fade of active force, motion could not be one of 


its properties. We muſt therefore, ſaid; he, ſeek 


1 ſomewhere elſe to find out the cauſe of its acti- 


4 vity. Now) this Active, principle, ag it Wag the 


: „ cauſe. of motion, h FRYER the ſou], becauſe, it 
J animates the uniyerſe (0). 2. He diſtinguiſhed 


< between this univerſal principles of motion, and 


the thinking principle, which laſt he called the 


underſtanding (H). He ſaw nothing in matter 
that had any reſemblance. to this: property; and 
+ from thence he inferred, that there was in na- 
« ture another ſubſtance beſides matter. But he 


C added, that the ſoul, and ſpirit were one and the 
© fame ſubſtance diſtinguiſhed by us only in regard 


of its different operations; and that of all eſſences 
e it was the moſt ſimple, the moſt pure, and the 
moſt exempt from all mixture and compoſition.” 
This philoſopher paſſed at Athens for an Atheiſt, 
becauſe he denied that the ſtars and planets were 
Gods (1). He maintained, that the firſt were ſuns, 
and the latter habitable worlds; ſo very ancient is 
the ſyſtem of a plurality of worlds, Which has Aon 
generally thought to be modern 

Plato (K) condemns, Anaxagoras for: haying ex- 
plained all the phænqmena of nature. by matter. and 
motion. Deſcartes has only tevived this opinion. 
"I cannot; but think it very unjuſt to accuſe the phi- 
loſopher of Clazomene, or his follower of Atheiſm, 
on this account, ſince they both lay it down for a 
N that motion is; vets Property 4 of matter, 
eff 4 Ait. de Anim, Ub. * cap, 2. p 619. kon. Paris, 
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n Plat. de Legib. t 286. 52150 03 een v5 10 
(K) Plat. Phæd. p. 73. 
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and conſequently, that the moving force is alto- 
"gether ſpiritual. Tr muſt nevertheleſs be allowed, 
that the French Philoſopher is''blameable, in ſup- 
poſing that the viſible world is the neceſſary and un- 
avoidable effect of a mere impulſion given to an in- 
definite matter. Hence it would follow, 1. That 
the laws of motion ate not arbittaty and dependent 
on a ſovereign Intelligence, who acts with wiſdom 
and deſign; which totally deſtroys the idea of final 
cauſes. 2. That the world, ſuch as we ſee it, with: 
all its irregularities, defects and diſorders, is pre- 
eiſely in the ſame ſtate wherein ir was at firſt pro- 
duced by the Creator: theſe two principles were 
the fatal ſource of Spinoza's Atheiſm: believing: 
with Deſcartes, that matter and extenſion are the 
fame thing, and that all the different phenomena 
of nature are the effect of the neceſſary laws of mo- 
tion, he preſently inferred, that immenſe extenſron 
and infinite force might be properties of the ſame: 
eternal ſubſtance, which acts by the immutable: 

"Jaws of a blind'neceflity.. 00 '; 
The moſt ſublime genius of our age, being ſen- 
ſible of theſe monſtroùs abuſes of Carteſianiſm, re- 
* folved to undermine the foundations of that philo- 
ſophy. He demoriftrated, that the primary laws of 
motion are purely arbitrary, and eſtabliſhed” with. 
knowledge and deſign by an intelligent Architect, 
in order to the preſcrvation' of his work, and the 
accompliſhment of ſuch ends as are worthy: of his 
wiſdom. It is with great injuſtice that this philo- 
ſopher has been accuſed with throwing us back 
into the occult qualities of the Peripateticks. I 
confeſs, indeed, that the obſcure and confuſed ideas 
which abound in the writings: of ſome of his diſ- 
ciples, have given too much oscaſion to certain 
foreigners to reject the philoſophyol Sir Iſaac New- 
| | Erni ent enn 
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ton, at the ſame time that they admire his geome- 
but it is clear, from His L) firſt writs: 
that he never conſidered attractibn as a cauſe, bue 
only as an effect; and that he always ſup poſed that 
this effect miglit be produced” by tmp affen 11.42 
Provided we reject the abſohite Ao of the 
teſians, their romantick elements, , and their celeſtial 
vortices, which are by no means geometrical, this 
incomparable Philoſopher (x) atltnits that there my 
be a ſubtle ſpirit, ot ethereal matter diffuſed throug 
all the inimienſe ſpaces,” to be the univerſal "cauſe 
and ſpring of all the W ae the celeſtial and 
fion, fluidity, vegetstion and ferifation ; of he 
emiſſion, reftaction, and reflection of light, and 
even of attraction itſelf, which he looks upon as 
the immediate cauſe of the mol part of natural ef- 
fects; he would not however pretend to explain the 
laws of this ethereal fluid, for want of a ſufficient 
number of experiments to prove them. It was an 
eſſential principle with him, that natural philoſophy 
ſhould be founded upon experiments, and that thele 
"ſhould afterwards be applied to geometry, in order 
fo gather from thence ſomething more to be de- 
pended upon than ingenious conjectures. His writ- 
ings diſcover a wonderful ſagacity, penetration 
and depth, and all the marks of a ſolid underſtand- 
ing, Which allows nothing to imagination in mat- 
ters of reaſon ; and though Deſcartes muſt be pratit- 


(0 vis centripeta eft; qua corpora verſus Venen aliquid 

tanquam ad centrum andique trahuntur, Impollinter vel-ut- 
eunque tendunt. Phil. Nat. Prince. p. 2. 

(4) Quam ego attractionem appello, fieri ſane poteſt ut ea 

118855 3 vel alio aliquo modo nobis ignote. Opt. 

ar 380. 

9 Phi, Nat, Prince. p. ult. opt. W 
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ed to have ſurpaſſed him in perſpicuity and method, 
he was unqueſtionably neither ſo profound nor ſo 
güne a genius, and gave 2 greater looſe to 
z £ 2H 6d) bis g 1250 7 mn 
Socrates (0) follows cloſe after Anaxagoras, The 
common notion. is, that he was a martyr for the 
Unity. of the Godhead, in having refuſed to pay 
his homage to the Gods of Greece; but it is a miſ- 
take. In the apology that Plato makes for this 
philoſopher, Socrates acknowledgeth certain ſub- 
ordinate Deities, and teaches, that the ſtars and 
the ſun are animated by Intelligences who ought 
to be worſhipped with divine honours. The fame 
Plato, in his dialogue upon holineſs (P), tells 557 
that Socrates was not puniſhed, for denying that 
there were inferior Gods, but for declaiming openly 
againſt the Poets, who aſcribed human paſſions and 
enormous crimes to thoſe Deities. 

.. Socrates, however, whilſt he ſuppoſed ſeveral in- 
ferior Gods, admitted all the while, but only one 
eternal principle. Xenophon has left us an excel- 
lent abridgement of the Theology of that philoſo- 

pher. It is perhaps the moſt important piece we 
haye of antiquity. It contains the converſation of 

Socrates; with, Ariſtodemus, who doubted of the 
exiſtence of God... Socrates makes him at firſt take 
notice of all the charaQers of deſign, of art, and of 
wiſdam that appear all over the univerſe, and par- 
ticularly, in the mechaniſm of the human body, 
) Do you believe,” ſay he then to Ariſtode- 
mus, can you believe that you are. the only in- 
«©: telligent: being? Vou know that you poſſeſs but 
„Da little particle of that matter Which compoſes 

$95 100 119d Me 042% msn {© ) 
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0 the wor 10 a ſmal}. portion of that water which | 
mo iſtens it, aſp a of that. Gan which animates 
eit. of under andin uliar Kaden . 
6p Have yo ou ſo 1 0 0% d con fined it to 
„ ſelf, that it is to be found. ho where elſe !; = 
©" blind Watts Werk eyery bing, and is thereung 
{© ſuch thing : as Wl 4 ides, What you: have. 
Ariftodemus having rep ſied,.t that he did not ſee that 
wiſe Architect of 55 univerſe ;. Socrates anſwers 
him: „ Neither do you. ſee the ſoul which governs 
„ your own W and e all its motions. 
„ You might as well onclude, e no- 
thing each with By: elign, an Ari as; main- 
tain that every 5 is done by b — chance in 
the univerſe. 97 Ns 125 odemus at lengrh acknow- 
ledging a ſupreme Being, i is ſtill in doubt as: to 
Providence; not being able to comprebend how 
the Deity can ſee every thing at once. Socrates 
replies, « If the ſpirit that reſides in your body 
moves and diſpoſes it at its pleaſure, Why ſhould 
« got that ſovereign Wiſdom, which preſides over 
the univerſe, be. able likewiſe to regulate and 
order every thing as it pleaſes? If your eye can 
ſee objects at the diſtance of ſeveral dg, 44 
„* why ſhould not the eye of God be able to 
every thing at once? If your ſoul can think at 
the ſame time upon What is at Athens, in Egypt, 
« And in Sicily, Why. ſhould not the divine Mind 
«be able to 1055 care of. ev ry,thing, being every. 
« where preſent to bis work 3 Socrates perceiving 


GK a 


A 


at laſt that the infidelity of Ariſtodemus did not 
ariſe fo much from his reaſon as from his heart, 

conclu-'es with theſe. words: O Ariſtodemus, 
apply yourſelf ſincerely to worſhip God; he will 
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Plato, a-diſciple of Socrates, follows. So. fame 
principles. He lived abbut the hundredth: Olym- 
piad, at à time when the doctrine of Democritus 
had made 2 Wege pro reſs at Athens. The deſign 
of all his 15 _ py jo to 5 us noble ſentiments 
of the Deity 1 1 75 ſouls were condemn⸗ 
ed to A ew odies, only. in order to ex- 
piate faults they had committed in a pre· exiſtent 
ſtate; and in fine, to teach 7 religion is the only 
way to reſtore us to our firſt”; lory, and perfection. 
He deſpiſes all the tenets of the Athen'an ſuperſti-. 
tion, and endeavours 1 pürge religion of them. 
The chief object of thi phiſoſopher i is man in his 
immortal capacity: £ he peaks of him in his poli- 
tick one, only to ſhew that the ſhorteſt way to im- 
mortality is to diſcharge all the duties of civil and 
ſocial life for the pure love of virtue. 
Plato, in the beginning of his Timzus, diſtin- 
guiſhes between being which is eternally, and be- 
ing which has been made (R). And in another of 
his dialogues he defines God the efficient cauſe 
which makes things exiſt that had no being be- 
fore (s): a definition which ſhews that he had an 
idea of creation; | Nor is it at all ſurpriſing that 
he ſhould have this idea, ſince it implies no contra- 
diction. In reality, When God creates, he does 
not draw a being out of nothing, as out of a ſub- 
ject upon Which he works; bt 1 he makes, ſome- 
thing exiſt which did not 'exift before. . The idea 
of intinite power neceſſarily ſuppoſes that of being 
able to end new ſubſtances, as well as new. 
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forms. To make a ſuhſtanee exiſt which did not 
Exiſt before, has nothing in it more inconceiveable 
than the making a form exiſt which was not be- 
fore; for in both caſes there is a ne reality pro- 
duced; and whatever difficulties there are in con- 
ceiving the paſfage from nothing to being, they are 
as puzzling in the one as in the other. As there 
fore it cannot be denied but that there is a moving 
wer, though we do not conceive how eit acts; 
o neither muſt we deny that there is a creating 
power, becauſe we have not a clear idea of it. 
To return to Plato. He firſt confiders the Deity 
in his eternal ſolitude before the production of 
finite beings. He ſays frequently, like the Egyp- 
. tians, ** That this firſt ſource of Deity is ſurround- 
« ed with thick darkneſs, which no mortal can 
« penetrate, and that this inacceſſible God is to 
ce be adored only by filence.” It is the firſt Prin- 
ciple which he calls in ſeveral places the. Being, 
the Unity, and the ſupreme Good (7); the ſame 
in the intelligent world, that the ſun is in the viſi- 
ble world. He afterwards repreſents to us this firſt 
Being as ſallying out of his Unity to conſider, all 
the various manners by which he might repreſent 
himſelf exteriorly ; and. thus the ideal world, com- 
prehending the ideas of all things, and the truths 
which reſult thence, was formed in the divine Un- 
derſtanding. Plato always diſtinguiſhes between 
the ſupreme Good, and that Wiſdom which is only 
an emanation from him. That which preſents 
truth to the mind,” ſays he, “and that which 
„ giyes us realen ie dream Good. He is 
& the cauſe and ſource of truth (v). He hath be- 
. | 9 8 « Ie $4 IT to i4 { y 
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often it like Himſelf,'- As the light is not the 
a den an emanation from it; ſh truth is not 
ce ffie firſt Principle, but his emanation.“ And 
this is What he calls the Wiſdom,” or the Logos. 
And laſtly, he'eonflders the firſt Mover diſplayin 
his power te form real beings, reſembling tho 
archetypal ideas. He ſtiles him * (x) he Ener- 
« oy, or ſovereign Architect who created the uni- 
c verſe and the Gods, and who does whatſoever 
c he pleaſes in heaven, or the earth, and in the 
& ſhades below.“ He calls him likewiſe “ Pſyche, 
ce gr the ſoul which preſides over the world, rather 
ce than the ſoul of the'world ;”” to denote that this 
ſoul does not make a part of the univerſe, but ani- 
mates it, and gives it all its forms and movements. 
Sometimes he conſiders the three divine attributes 
as three cauſes, at other times as three beings, and 
often as three Gods: but he affirms that they are 
all but one ſole Divinity; that there is no eſſential 
difference between them; that the ſecond is the 
image of the firſt, and the third of the ſecond; that 
they are not three ſuns, but one; and that they 
differ only as the light, its rays, and the reflection 
of 'thoſe rays (Y). WRT! 

Tn other places, and eſpecially in the Timæus 
Locrus (z), Plato ſpeaks of three other Principles, 
which he calls Id, Tu, Aledo; by the firſt he 
underſtands the archetypal ideas contained in the 
divine Intellect: by the ſecond, a primary matter, 
incorruptible, eternal, uniform, without figure or 
diviſion, but capable of receiving all forms and 
motions: by the third, the viſible univerſe, bound- 


60 
6 


Inprvugſauercy Luvyh imrexiopmiO-, and not ſir; 
(Y) See Cudworth.Inrell. Syſt. from p. 580, to p. 590. 
(2) Tim. Loc. p. 1089. 8 een 
ed, 


(x) Plat. de Repub. lib. 10. p. 749. Anwzpyic, and not 


32 e ger 
* corrupti co ng of yariqus parts; and 
this he ies the ſuns. the e ffect and the work, of 
cher idea as the primitive father, and. of the, "Yam as 
_ the univerſal mother of whatever exiſts, We ought 
never. to-confound theſe f ce. principles of n 2 
ich: ee 4 te, iyinity 
calls Agathos, Logos and Pfyche; the 99 
ood, which is the principle of 1 the Intel- 
led which drew, the 175 of the world, and the 
Energy which executed it. 

Though we ſhould ſu ppoſe that Plato conſidered 
the oe and the de Plyche, ine Intelle& and the 
Energy, not only, As two..: W 175 0 as two 
hypo aſes, or emanatiogs.. divine. Sub- 
ſtance, it would not follow n mtg Chriſtians took 
their doctrine of the Trinity from him. He might 
owe this idea to the ancient traditions tranſmitted 
from the infant world, whence, the Orientals, 

Cbaldeans, Egyptians and n nally drew 
their ſoundeſt notions, in W Fe. -pt Iloſo- 
phers of all nations ſeem. to h ave Tyr ſome idea, 
more or leſs confuſed, of a certain. Triplicity. in the 
ſupreme Unity (A). Chriſtianity, has only unfolded 
this ancient doctrine. It teaches us, that in the 
divine Eſſence there is a triple diſtinction of Fa- 
ther, Son and Holy, pk th 955 the actigns. of the 
one are not the actions of z c Fa- 
ther exiſts of e = ently, as the pri- 
mitive ſource of Dejty z that 1 ap comes forth 
from the Father by an e ble generation; 
and the Holy Spirit from both by an incondceiveable 
proceſſion; and Jaſtly, that theſe two emanations 
from the; Divinity are, neceſſary, co. eternal, con- 


(A) Nlotv Eng: 3 d. 6 See Cudworth? Hin Syſt. from 
7e, to p. 630. 
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fubſtantial, infinite, and in all things equal to the 
Father, his independence only excepted. The 
church has been pleaſed to expreſs this diſtinction 
by the word Perſons; to denote that this Trinity 
3s not a mere divifien of attributes, as the Sabelli- 
Ans hold; nor yet three different ſubſtances, as the 
Fritheifts maintain. We have not a ſufficiently. 
clear idea of the eternal Nature to be able to deny, 
but it may admit of ſuch a diſtinction. As to finite 
beings, indeed, the only diſtinction we know in 
them, is that of modes and ſudftances; but is this 
a reaſon e e of another in the in- 
Hoe "Effence f Ignotance thay be a' reaſon for 
doubting, but never for deny ng. 
In order to ſilence the Nee, and make 
this myſtery intulligible to them, a famous () Doc- 
tor of the Church of England, and, as I am af- 
ſured, the greateſt Philoſopher (c) of modern times, 
believed that it would do no prejudice to the faith, 
to conſider the three Perſons of Ne Trinity as three 
individual Agents, or three diſtinct Beings, though 
of the ſame ſubſtance. This opinion is as far above 
Arianiſm, as. Arianiſm is above Soeinianiſm. 
Fauſto-Socini maintained, that the Son had never 
any exiſtence before the incarnation.” Arius held, 
that he was created or produced out of nothing like 
before all time, The learned Dr. Clarke main- 
tains every Where, that the Word is not a creature, 
but an emanation from the Father, co- eternal and 
con-: ſubſtantial; that this emanation is as eſſential 
to the Deity as his veracity; chat it is not poſſible 
for the Father to be without the Son, in any other 


1 


i (8) Pr cia e (e) Sir Ilaae Newton. N | 
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ſenſe than it is poffible for God to lie (v); and 


conſequently that the Word is not a precarious be- 
ng Wave God may annihilate. i 


_ we find. ſuch in the Fathers themſelves: but cha- 
Tityy which thinks no evil, believes all things, 


ſiſt upon the literal, import of unguarded words, 
lll wich are diſavowed,/ It muſt; nevertheleſs. be 
granted, that this doctrine, which is aſcribed ori- 
only plunges us in new, difficulties greater than the 
of the ſame diviſible and finite ſubſtance ; but it is 


5 infinite and indiviſible ſubſtance, without geſtroy- 


1 ing his nature, and diſcerping the living and true 
1 God. Is it not better contentedly to join with all 


Chriſtian antiquity, in faying, that there is a triple 
diſtinction, real, but incomprehenſible in the Di- 
vinity, than to diſturb the peace of the church with 
defining the metaphyſical nature of this diſtinction, 
by ſuch ideas as lead to Tritheiſm, contrary to the 
intention of thoſe who advance them? How eaſy 
are the moſt extenſive genius's led aſtray, when 


| ſelves up to their ſpeculations? But to proceed. 


= ripatetick Philoſophers, calls God (x) The eter- 
i} „ nal and living Being, the moſt noble of all be- 
e ings, à ſubſtance entirely diſtinct from matter, 
« without extenſion, without diviſion, without 


11 a 4 2T N53 .þtf QU HUBIAY. 7 
85 Obſervations on Dr. ee f. a. (2) 
| | E) Ariſt, Ed. Paris, 1629. Metaph. lib. 14. cap. 7. p. 
| | 1000. ö 11 113 81 oi * 334 C3 
1 parts, 


will not pretend to juſtify any inconſiderate ex- 
preſſions which may haye dropt from the Doctor; 


hopes all things, | endures all things, will never in- 
1 ginally to Sir Iſaac Newton, explains nothing, and 


firſt. There may eaſily be many diſtinct beings, 
. eee conceive three diſtinct beings of the 


they ſuake off the yoke of authority to give them- 
Ariſtotle, Plato's diſciple, and Prince of the Pe- 
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ce parts, and without ſuceeſſion; who underſtands 
every thing by one ſingle act, and continuin 
e himſelf immoveable, gives motion to all gs 
und enjoys in bimſelf a perfect happineſs, as 
„ knowing and contemplating himſelf with infinite“ 
«< -pteafure.”” In his metaphyficks be lays it don 
ſor a principle; (F) That God is a ſupreme In- 
« telligence, which acts with order, proportion 
ce and deſign; and is the ſource of all that is good, 
e excellent and juſt, In his'treatiſe of the ſoul, 
he ſays, That the ſupreme mind (6) is by its 
«© nature prior to all beings): that he has a ih wy 
<< e over all.“ And in other places 
ſays; „ (H) That the firſt principle is neither the 
ts "Rive; nor the earth, nor the water, nor any thing, 
«© that is the object of ſenſe; but that a ſpiritual 
6 Subſtance is the cauſe of the univerſe, and the 
& ſourde of all the order and all the beauties, as well 
<< as of all the motions and all the forms which we 
e ſo much admire in it.“ Theſe paffages ſhew, 
that though Ariſtotfe held matter to be eternal; he 
nevertheleſs conſidered it as a production of the” 
divine Intellect, and poſterior in nature to it. He 
ſuppoſed the eternity of this production, beeauſe 
he could not conceive how the divine mind, bei 

all act, and all energy, could ever be in a ſtate + 
inactivity. Beſides this firſt and eternal Subſtance,” 
he acknowledges ſevetal other intelligent bein 
that preſide over the motions of the celeſtial ſpheres. 
„There is,“ ſays he, „ but one only Mover; and 
e ſeveral inferior Deities.” (1) Alli that is added 
er about the human a bf: hee "Denies, is no- 


01 1b FLO £13 Hi: Of: ji vw 
( Mowph, lib. 14. cap. 10. p. 1005. 
(o) Id; de Anim, lib. 1. cap! 7. p. 628: 
(u) Metaph. lib. 1. capl 2. & 3. p. 44% b. (3) 
0 Met, lib, hp Cap, 8. p. 1003. #0 
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«thing elſe but fiction, invented on purpoſe: to 
inſtruct the common people, and engage them 
b to an obſervance of good laws. All muſt be re- 
<.-ducedita- one only primitive Subſtance, and to 
e ſeveral inferior ſubſtances,, which govern in 
&: ſubordination to the firſt. This is the genuine 
c doctrine of che ancients, which has happily 
„ eſcaped- from the wreck of truth, amidſt: the 
„ rocks of vulgar errors and poetick fables.“ 


Cicero lived in an age when corruption of man 


ners and ſcepticiſm were at their height. The ſeat 
of Epicurus had got the aſcendant at Rome over 
that of Pythagoras; and ſome of the greateſt men, 
when they were reaſoning about the divine Nature, 
thought fit to ſuſpend their judgment, and waver 
between the two opinions of à ſupteme Intelligence 
and a blind matter. Cicero, in his treatiſe of the 
nature of the Gods, pleads the cauſe of the acade - 
mick philoſophers, who doubted of every thing. 
It is however to be obſerved, that he refutes Epi- 
curus with great force of reaſon in his firſt book, 
and that the objections which he makes in his 
third, as an academick, are much weaker than the 
proofs which be draws from the wonders that ap- 
pur in nature, which he inſiſts upon in his ſecond 
book., to demonſtrate! the exiſtence of a ſupreme 
Intelligence. 31910 | 715 Pb 
In his other works, and particularly in his book 
of la ys, he deſeribes the univerſe to us (K] “ as a 
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<< .republick, of which Jupiter is the prince and 


common father. The great law imprinted in 
„ther hearts of all men, is to love the publick 
“ good, and the members of the common ſociety 
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4 as themſelves. This love of order is ſupreme 
„ juſtice," and this juſtice is amiable for its on 
$& ſake. Jo love it only for the advantages it pro- 
„ cutes us, may be politick, but there is little of 
% goodneſs in ite It is the higheſt injuſtice to love 
& juſtice only for the ſake of recompence- In a 
% word, the univerſal, immutabl and eternab law 
& of all intelligent beings, is to promote the hap- 
, pineſs of one another like children of the ſame 
ce father.“ He next repreſents God to us as a ſo- 
vereign Wiſdom, from whoſe authority it is ſtill 
more impracticable for intelligent natures to with- 
draw themſelves, than it is for corporeal ones (L). 
“ According to the opinion of the wiſeſt and great- 
“ eft men, ſays this Philoſopher, the law is not 
an invention of human underſtanding, or the 
<« arbitrary conſtitution of men, but flows from the 
„eternal Reaſon that (governs the univerſe. The 
rape which Tarquin committed upon Lucretia,“ 
continues he, „was not leſs criminal in its na- 
“ ture, becauſe there was not at that time any 
«« written law at Rome againſt ſuch ſort of vio- 
„ lences. The tyrant was guilty of a breach of 
“the eternal law, the obligation whereof did not 
commence from the time it was written, but 
% from the moment it was made. Nou its origin 
js as ancient as the divine Intellect; for the true, 
<< the primitive, and the ſupreme law, is nothing 
«elſe but the ſovereign reaſon of the great Jove.” 
„This law,“ ſays he in another place (Mu), is 
* univerſal, eternal, immutable; It does not vary 
according to times and places. It is not different 
now from what eit was formerly. The fame im- 
el nome 901 to 219GMSin 201 bas 0007 
(1) Cic. de 7 lib. 2. p. 1194. 
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C4). Frag. of the Repub, of Cicero -preſerved by Lactan- 
tius, lib. 6. cap. 8. ' ©" " "al 
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„ mortal law is a rule to all nations, becauſe it 
„ has no author but the, 000 | only! God, Who 
brought it forth and premulged it.“ Such were 


the reaſonings of Cicero Whemhe copſuired-natural 


* and Was not carried awayyby, a ſondneſs of 
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'To comments to: Seneca the Stoick, Ile was 


Nero's tutor, and lived in an age when Chriſtianiiy 


was not in credit enougb to engage the heathens to 
borrow.any «philoſophical, principles froni thenee. 
N) It is of very little conſequence, ſays he, 
* by what name you call the fitſt: Nature, and the 
„„ divine Reaſon that preſides over the univerſe, 
„ and-fillsall the parts of it. He is ſtill the fame 
God. He is called Jupiter Stator, not as hiſto- 
“ rians ſay, becauſe he ſtopped the Roman armies 
«66, as they were flying, but becauſe; he is the con- 
, ſtant ſupport-of all beings. Tbey may call him 
„ Fate, becauſe he is the firſt cauſa on hich all 
c others depend. We Stoicks call; him. ſometimes 
„% Father Bacchus, becauſe he is;the-univerfal life 
1055 that animates nature; Hercules, becauſe his 
„ power is invincible; Mercury, becauſe he is the 
eternal. Reaſon, Order and Wiſdom. Nou may 
<. give him as many names as you pleaſe; provided 
4 you, allow but one ſole Frsgnbeiste h where 
<<, preſent.” 1095114 aj ed bas „SR eg NY mnt 
_ Agreeably. to, Plato's notions, he conſiders. the 
divine Underſtanding, as comprehending in itſelf | 
the model of all things, which. he: ſtiles the immut- 
able-and-almighty.ideas (0). *<* (Every wotkman,” 
ſays he, “ bath a model by which he forms 


dit Hiern un idle 
) Senec. Edit. Ant: A1, x6 56 derBebef. Tib, + p. 
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% work. It ſignifies nothing:whether this model 
« exiſts outwardly and before his eyes, or be form- 
e ed within him by the ſtrength of his own ge- 
„ nius; ſo God produces within himſelf that per- 
„ fect model, which is the proportion; the order 
and the beauty of all beings““ (P) The an- 
„ cients,” ſays he in another place, did not 
„ think Jove ſuch a being as we repreſent him in 
„ the eapitol, and in our other buildings. But by 
„ Jove they meant the Guardian and Governor of 
the Univerſe, the Underſtanding and the Mind, 
the Maſter; and the Architect of this great ma- 
„ chine. All names belong to him. Vou are not 
in the wrong; if you call him Fate, for he is 
the cauſe of eauſes, and every thing depends on 
c him. Would you call him Providence; you 
„fall into no miſtake, it is by his wiſdom that this 
c world is governed. Would you call him Na- 
ture; you will not offend in doing ſo, it is from 
„„ him that all beings derise their origin, it is by 
„him that they live and breathe.” Fan. 
PDahere is no reading the works of Epictetus, of 
Arian his diſciple, and of Marcus Antoninus, with- 
out admiration. We find in them rules of morali 
worthy of Chriſtianity; and yet thoſe diſciples of 
Zeno believed, like their maſter, that there was 
but one Subſtance, that the ſupreme intelligent 
Being was material, and that his Eſſence was a pure 
ether which filled all by local diffuſion; that what- 
ever was not extended, was nothing; and in ſhort, 
that infinite extenſion was the ſamè with the divine 
Immenßty. () The Platoniſts repreſented to 
i eat og Noi; d Ibo S A809; 2 on ny. 
(r) Ibid. Natur. quæſt. lib. 2. p. 715. | 

! ( Flat. Tim. & de leg. lib, x. Aniſt. de ann. lib, 1. cap. 
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them, that it was a groſs imagination to ſuppoſe 


that every thing which is, exiſts by local diffuſion ; 
that were it fo, the divine Efſence would not be 
equally prefent every where; that there would be 
more of it in a great fpace than in a little one; 
that it is abſurd to conceive that, which is nothing 
but power, wiſdom and good neſs, under the form 


of length, breadth and thickneſs ;. that all other 
beings exiſt in God, but that he exiſts only in him- 
ſelf; that immenſe fpace is not the divine Immen- 


ſity, as time everlaſting is not the divine Eternity; 
that the 2 of God is the manner of his 
exiſting in himſe 


Without extenſion of parts, as 
bis Eternity is the manner of his exiſting in him- 
ſelf without ſucceſſion of thoughts; that ſpace is 


but the manner wherein bodies exiſt in him, as 


time is but the manner in which finite beings exiſt 


with him; that the one'meaſures thebounds of the 


parts, and the other the variation of the modes; 
that we ſhould have no idea of local extenſion, if 


there were no bodies, as we ſhould have no ideas of 


ſucceſſive duration, if there were no changes; and 
laſtly, that indefinite, unbounded extenſion is not 


immenſe in all ſenſes, as it is not infinite in all 
reſpects: but that God is immenſe in all ſenſes, as 


he is in all reſpects infinite. | 

Itwas thus that the Pagan philoſophers talked of 
the divine Immenſity before the riſe.of ſcholaſtick 
theology. The obſcurity of our reaſonings on this 
matter proceeds from our want of a clear idea of 
ſubſtances: we neither know nor diſtinguiſh them 
but by their properties; otherwiſe we ſhould ſee, 
that the ſupreme Unity may exiſt every where with 
out extenſion of parts, as he exiſts for ever without 
ſucceſſion of thoughts; that he is all in all places, 


as he beholds all beings with one glance, The 
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reaſon of our not haying a:Clear idea of the divine, 

Immenfity, is our not haying an adequate idea of 

infinity; we aſeribe to him certain properties, be- 

cauſe we ſee. that they axe contained in the idea we 


have of him; but ws are obliged at the ſame time, 


in order to avoid abſurdities, to, giye him other at- 

tributes which we do not comprehend. Thus in 
geometry we admit the infinite diviſibility of mat- 
ter, and the doctrine of aſymptotes which follows 


from it, without having a clear idea of either of 


But after all, the materialiſm of the Stoicks does 
not evince that they were Atheiſts; a falſe notion 
about the Deity being far from proving that they 
believed none at all, What conſtitutes an Atheiſt, . 
is not the maintaining with the Orientals, that 
matter is an expanſion of the diy ine ſubſtance; nor 
with the Stoicks, that the infinite Eſſence is a pure 
ether; not with the Platonilts, that the univerſe 
is an eternal production of the Deity; but real A- 
theilt confift in denying that there is a ſupreme 
Intelligence, who made the world by his power, 
and governs; it: by his wiſdom... 

For our fuller. ſatisfaction, with. regard. to the 
theology of the heathens, let us ſee what the fa- 
thers'of the church thought of it. They had ſuf- 
ficient opportunities of knowing. it thoroughly, by 
the frequent diſputes, which they held with them. 
As this is à matter of a very nice nature, it may 


be dangerous to indulge any thing to one's own... 


eonjectuùres; let, us haye recourſe to wiſe antiquity, 
Arnobius (K) introduces the heathens, complaining. 
of the injuſtice of the Chriſtians, It isa mere 
<< calumny,” ſay thoſe heathens, „ to charge us 


211 (ay Arnob. lib. 1. p. 13. Qs. wy wy 
ee “ with 
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cc with ſuch. a crime, AS the denying of a ſupreme 
„ God. We call him Jove, the ſupremely great 
e and ſovereignly good; we dedicate our moſt mag- 
c nificent ſtructures and our capitols to bim 20 
t ſhew that we exalt him above alF other Deities, 


ce (3) St. Peter in his preaching at Athens, ſays 


c St. Clement of re ee that 
<< the Greeks had a knowledge of the Deity. - He 


_ «© ſuppoſes that thoſe people adore the ſame God as 


c we do, though not in the ſame manner, He 
c does not forbid us to adore the ſame God as the 
% Greeks, but he forbids us to adore him after the 
c ſame way. He orders us to ar- es manner, 

. hip.“ The 
ce heathens,” ſays Lactantius (v), who admit ſe- 
© veral Gods, ſay nevertheleſs that thoſe ſubordi- 
ec nate Deities, though they preſide over all the 
« various parts of the univerſe, do it in ſuch a 
« manner, as that there is ſtill but one ſole Ruler 
« and ſupreme Governor. From whence it fol- 
„ lows, that all other inviſible powers are not pro- 
<< perly Gods, but miniſters or deputies of the one 
great and almighty God, who appointed them 
« executors of his will and pleaſure.” Euſebius of 
Ceſarea goes farther. (x) The heathens own. 
«© that there is but one only God, who fills; per- 
„ vades and preſides over univerſal nature; but 
« they maintain, that as he is preſent to his work 
only in an incorporeal and inviſible manner, 
they are therefore in the right to worſhip him 
«in his viſible and corporeal effects.“ I. ſhall 


of St. Peters. 
() Strom. I. 6. p. 635. 
(v) Lib. 1. p. 16. 
(x) Prep. Evang. I. 3. cap. 13. p. 105. a 
3 ' 3s conclude 


| {s) An apothrypal book which then paſſed vader the name 
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conclude with a'famous/paſſage of St. Auſtin, who 
reduces the Polytheiſm of the heathens to the unity 
of one ſole Principle; (y) Jupiter,“ ſays this 
father, “ is, according to the philoſophers, the 
« ſoul of the world, who takes different names 

according to the different effects which he pro- 
C duces. In the ethereal ſpaces he is called Jupi- 
c ter, in the air Juno, in the ſea Neptune, in the 
& earth Pluto, in hell Proferpine; in the element 
e of fire Vulcan, in the ſun Phoebus, in divination 
« Apollo in war Mars, in the vintage Bacchus, 
c in the harveſt Ceres, in the foreſts Diana, and 
“ in the ſeiences Minerva. All that crowd of 
6 Gods and Goddeſſes are only the ſame Jupiter, 
e. whoſe. different powers and attributes are ex- 
<<. preſſed by different names.“ It is therefore evi- 
dent, by the teſtimony of profane poets, heathen 
philoſophers, and fathers of the church, that the 
Pagans acknowledged one ſole ſupreme Deity. 
The Orientals, the Egyptians, the Greeks, the 
Romans, and all nations, agreed univerſally in 
teaching'(dig:truchy ese 
About the fiftieth Olympiad, fix hundred years 
before the Chriſtian era, the Greeks having loft © 
the traditional knowledge of the Orientals, began 
to lay aſide the doctrine of the ancients, and to 
reaſon about the divine Nature from prejudices, 
which their ſenſes and imagination ſuggeſted. 1. 
Anaximander lived at that time, and was the firſt 
who ſet himſelf to deſtroy the belief of a ſupreme | 
Intelligence, in order to account for every thing F 
by the action of blind matter, which by neceſſity 
aſſumes all ſorts of forms. He was followed by 
Leucippus, Democritus, Epicurus, Strato, Lu- 


(v) S. Aug. de Civ. Dei, 1. 4. . 11 
by 22 > - cretiug, 
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cretius, and all the ſchool of the atomical. phils- 
Flats e 1 up Anaxggeras, Socrates, 
bun e Ithe great men of Greece, 
op this, jibe locken, and endeavoured. to 
re-e lin the ancient Theology of the 2 
Theſe philoſaphers — A e obſerying 
in mae ele though gu, and the idea 
of matter, including none of ole three-properties 
they inferred from-thence, - thgt there was in nature 
another ſubſtance. belifes. matter, Greece being 
thus divzded.1 700 two ſects, 18 diſputed — 
time, been either part Ok eing convinged,') 3. At 
length, about the, 120th;Olympiad,. Pyrrho;formed 
a t ud, ſect, whole, great principle was to doubt of 
every things, dae en een, All the A- 
— who, had laboured ig vain to ſind out a de- 
monſtration.. of, their talſe, principles,. preſently 
ſtruck, in with the Pyrrhonian ſect, They ran 
wildly. i into an univerſal. dqubiing, and carried it 
almoſt to ſuch. an exceſs of phrenzy, that they 
ben of che cleareſt. apd moſt palpable truths. 
hey maintained, without any allegory, that every 
thing ve ſee, is only an illuſion, and that the whole 
1775 aha — is Lone A —— dream, of which 
thoſe of the might ate only ſo many images. 4. At 

Zeno ſet; up a fourth; ſchool about the 1 goth 
Oh. piad. Pee philoſophes,endeayoured- to te- 
concile, the diſciples of Democritus with thoſe of 
ite n wanted, that ihe firſt: principle was 
indeed an infinite Wiidom, but that his eſſence was 
ay a pute æther, or à ſubtle light, which diffuſed 
f erery where, to give life, motion and reaſon 

— all beings. 

t is plain, then, that there were ſout ſorts of 
philoſophers among the ancients; the Atheiſts or 
Atomiſts, 8 e or e the Mate- 
11 31 e rialiſts 
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naliſts or Stoicks, the Pyrrhoniaris or Academicks. 
In-theſe laſt ages the modern Free-thinkers have 
only” revived' the ancient. errors, diſguiſing them 
under hew terms. 
10 N 1 + me Bruno, Vannini, md Spinoza, have 
up the monſtrous ſyſtem of Ahaximander; 
ind f 2. only ſome artful diſtinctions to im- 
poſe upon weak 0. Spinoza, perceiving clearly 
that thought could not bè àn effect of matter, en- 
— — to prevent all objedions againſt the Ma- 
terialiſts, . Be Vet that (z) extenſion and 
thoug ht Are Uh IG fubſtance; that 
the x vol of Wies are real eee different from 
the objecls themſelves (A); that extenſion and 
matter are the fame (8); that infinite ſpace is the 
immenſity of God, as infinite time is his eterni- 
ty (e); and conſequently that all eſſences are but 
different forms of the ſame ſubſtance (Do). It muft 
nevertheleſs be granted, that his Atheiſm does not 
conſiſt in theſe errors, ſince they have all been 
maintained by philoſophers who had a ſincere ab- 
| horrerice of impiety. 'Spinoza's Atheiſm lies whol 
in this, that he makes the one only Subſtance, for 
which he contends, to act without knowledge or 
defign. 2. Defcartes, Malebranche, Poiret, Leib- 
nitz, Sir Iſaac Newton; Dr. Bentley, Dr. Clarke, 
Dr. Cheyne, and ſeveral philoſophers of a genius 
equally ſubtle and profound, have endeavoured to 
refute theſe errors, and brought arguments to ſup- 
port the ancient Theology. Beſides the proofs 
which are drawn from the effects, they have inſiſted 


(z) Locke of Human Underſtanding, p. 456. 
(4a) Barclay's Dialogues. - 

(B) Deſcartes and Malebranche. 

81 Dr. Clarke's Letters to Leibnitz, p. 777 129. 
(D) The Orientals and Semi- cabaliſtical writers. 
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on others drawn from the idea of the firſt cauſe. 
They ſhew plainly, that the reaſons for. believing 
are infinitely ſtronger that thoſe for doubting; 
and that it is abſurd to deny what we ſee clearly, 
{becauſe We do not ſee farther. 3. Mr. Hobbes, 
and ſome philoſophers of more faith, Behmen, 
and ſeveral Peg writers, have revived the 
errors of the Stoicks, and pretend that extenſion is 
the baſis of all Poe 847 that the ſoul differs 

from the body only, as being more ſubtilized; that 

a ſpirit is 5 a. 'rarefie body, and a > gen 

denſed ſpirit; and 19 that be infinite Being, 

though Indiyiſible. 8 Ktended by Jocal diffuſion. 

4. To conclude, there are ſome uperficial minds, 
ho not being able to look upon truth with a 

fteady view, nor to weigh the degrees of evidence, 
not to compare the force" of roof with that of 
objections, perſuade themſelves, that the mind of 
man is not formed for the en of truth, 
run headlong into an univerſal doubting, and fall 
at length into a ſenſeleſs kind of Pyrrboniſm, call- 
ed Egomiſm, where every one fancies himſelf to be 
the only being that exiſts, The hiſtory of former 
times is like that of our own: human underſtand- 
ing ſ takes almoſt the ſame forms in different ages, 
and loſes its way in the ſamęe labyrinths; there are 
n 8 19 of the e as | enn Fe 
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PART 1. 


of the MyTnoLocY of the PAGANS. 


12 


M* N, left to the light of their reaſon alone, 


have always looked upon moral and phyſi- 
cal evil as a ſhocking phænomenon in the —_ of 


a Being 4 e wiſe, Feen and powerful. To 
account for it, the philo 
to ſeveral hypotheſes. Reaſon told them all, that 


ophers have. had recourſe 


what \ is ſupremely good, could never. produce any 
thing that was wicked 95 miſerable. From hence 


they concluded, that ſouls are not now what * 
were at firſt; that they are degraded, for ſome fau 


committed by them in a former ſtate; that this life 


is a ſtate of exile and expiation; and, in a word, 
that all bein $. are to be reſtored to their proper 
order. Aae ſtruck in with reaſon, and this 
tradition had ſpread over all nations certain opini- 
ons, which they "held ; 


in common, with regard to 
the three ſtates, of the world, as I ſhall ſhew in this 
ſecond part, whic 570 92 a ſort of abridgement of 


57 81 4 


I begin. with the Mythology of the Greeks. and 


Romans. All the Poets, ſpeaking of the. golden 


age, or reign of Saturn, deſcribe it to us as an 
happy ſtate, in which there were neither calami- 
ties, nor crimes, nor labour, nor pains, nor diſ- 
eaſes, nor death (A), They repreſent, on the con- 
trary, the iron age, as the time when phyſical and 


(a) See Heſiod, de ſzcul. aureo. Orpheus apyd Proclum 


Theol. Plat. lib. 5. cap. 10. Lucret. lib. 5. Ovid. Metam. 


lib. x, fab, 3. Virg. Georg. lib. 2. lin. 336. 
4 | moral 
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moral evil fuſt appeared; then i it was that vices, ſuf- 
- ferings, and all manner of evils, came forth of Pan- 
dora's box, and ovefflowed the face of the earth (B). 
They ſpeak to us'of the golden age tene we, as of a 
time when Aﬀtrea"was to return on eafth ; "when 
| peace” and, inlocence wert 10H lin 
with their original luſtte; and when every thi 
was to be reſtored to its rimitiye perfection ( ). 
In a word, they fing en all accafions the exploi ts 
of a fon of Jupiter, ho was to quit his; -heave 
abode,” and live among mer. FT by Y give him 1a 
ferent names, eber t his "different fu 99 8 83 
ſometimes he is Apollo: #htivg againft Python and 

the Pitans; ſometimes he" is dne alt royi 
monſters and giants and g the earth of their 
enormities and erimes: ore de he is Mercury, 
or the meſſinger of Jove, Wing about every where 
to execute his decrees ; and ànother While he is 
Perſeus, delivering Andromeda, or human nature, 
from the monſter that foſe out of the great deep to 
devour her. He is always ſome ſon of Ju Ie 
giving battles, and gaining victories. IT wil 
Inſiſt upon theſe poetical deſcriptions, becauſe they 
may perhaps be ſooked upon as mere fictions, a bor 
a machinery introduced to embelliſh a poem, 
amuſe the mind. Allegorical eaflicurithis are Ya” 
ble to uncertainty and miſtake'; ſo that I ſhall go 
on directly to repreſent the doctrine of the Phitlo- 
ſophers, particularly: that of Plato; which is the 
ſource from whence Plotinus, Proclus, and the 
Platoniſts of the third 50 drew thelr, r 
pal notions. = 111 9s 184 POO Ee TAL 
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(0 orid. Mer lib; 10 gab. e 6 vie og lid. 1. 
lin. 126. Juv. Satir. 6 4 1211 div 
(c) 13 Eel. 4. Seuec. rns Ocdip. AA. 8. 
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Tuo begin wirh the dialogue of Phado, or of im- 
mo 7 tality, and give.a ſhox t i of it. Phædo 
N 


i | the condition m 
he ſaw, Socrates at the time of his death. 
e quitted life,” ſays he, 1er, with A ſerene joy, 
d a noble intrepidity.“ His friends aſking 


is. friend an account-. 


his anſwer, „to be te- united to the good and per- 
e fect Gods, and to be aſſociated with better men 
« than, thofe Leave; upon earth (5). When Ce- 
bes objects to him, that the ſoul yaniſhes after death 
like a ſmoke, and. is entirely. annibilated, Socrates 
fets-himſelf to refute that opinion, and endeavours 
to prove that the foul had a real exiſtence (E) in an 
happy ſtate, before it informed a human body. 
This doctrine he aſcribes to Orpheus (r). The 
& diſciples of Orpheus, ſays he, “ called the bo- 
6 dy a priſon, becauſe the ſoul is here in a ſtate of 
4 puniſhment, till it has expiated the faults that 
t committed in heaven.“ ** Souls,” continues 
Plato, „ that are too much given to bodily plea- 
fures, and are in a manner beſotted, wander 
<< upon the earth, and are put into new bodies (o); 
« for all ſenſuality, and, paſſion. cauſe: the ſoul to 
<« haye;a ſtronger, attachment to the body, make 
ce her fancy that ſhe is of the ſame natute, and 
tender her in a manner corporeal; ſo that ſhe 
contracts an incapacity, of flying away into ano- 
* ther life. Being oppreſſed with the weight of 
* her impurity and corruption, ſhe ſinks again in- 
to matter, and becomes thereby - Aſſabled to re- 


maunt towards the regions of purity, and attain 


A 


to a te- union with her Principle.“ 


r . bo. 3 T de , g 1 


(eh Pag. 48, 3. (8) Pag. 57: (e) Plat. 
Cratyl. p. 276, (6) Phæd. p. 61, 62, 63. 


5 WY Upon 
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pon this foundation is built the doRrige of the 
tranſmigrationcof ſouls, Which Plato repreſents in 
the ſecond, Timæustas an.allegory, and at other 
times as a ching real, auhere ſouls that? have made 
themſelves un worthy of abe ſupreme Beatitude, ſo- 
journ and ſuffer ſutceſſiyely in the bodies of dif- 
- ferent animals, till at laſt ĩhey are purged: of their 
crimes, by the pains they undergo, This hath 
made ſome philoſophers believe that, the ſouls of 
beaſts are degraded fpiritsq Averyiancient doftrine, 
and common to:all the icks,; from whom Hy- 
thagoras and: Plato derived it; but the Poets had 
much debaſed it by their: fictions. They ſuppoſed 
that there was an univerſal and eternal metempſy- 
choſis v that all ſpirits were ſubject to it, without 
ever arriving at any fixed ſtate. 7 The. phiſoſophers, 
an;the;contrar 2. believed that, none but depraved 
ſouls were deſtined to ſuchfa tranſmigration, and 
that it would one day be at; an ends when they 
were purified from their crimes (H). 
The Pythagoreans and Platoniſts not being ae 
to perſuade. themſelves, ihat the brutes were abſo- 
lutely inſenſible of pleaſure and pain, or that mat- 
ter was capable of ſenſation and con ſeiouſneſs, or 
that the Divine Juſt ice could inflict ſufferings on 
intelligences that had never offended,,,thavght the 
doctriae of tranſmigration leſs abſurd than that of 
mere machines, material ſouls, or pure intclligences, 
formed only to animate. the bodies of beaſts-. 


The fight of theſe opinions is altogether contrary 
to experience; and though we MA \by,general and 
' Ingenious:;hypotheles. throw a miſt before our eyes, 
yet whenever we.examine nicęly into alf the appear- 
ances of ſenſation diſcernible; in halts, W6.can 


(0 See: Cudworth's Intelledt. Syſt Pp. 314. 
(5: £ never 
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itverferiouſtydoubt of it. I do not ſay the e 


ances of reflection, but of ſenſation; am not un- 


awareßg that in uf own: bodies we have frequent 
motions of which we are not conſeious, and which 


nevertheleſs ſeen to be the effect of the moſt exact 
and geometrical reaſoning,” I ſpeak therefore of 


the marks of pleaſure and pain which we obſerve 


in the btutes; and I think that we can have no 


pretence to reject ſuch evidence, unleſs it be that 


we don't fee! what happens to them; but then, far 


the ſame reaſon, we wirbt believe, That all other 
men are machines. The ſecond öpinion, which is 
that of material ſouls, held by the Peripateticks, 
tends to deſtroy all the proofs of the immateriality 
, of our ſpirits. If matter be capable of ſenſation, 
it may likewiſe be capable of refleQing upon its 


own ſenſations, and the Materialiſts will gain their 


point. The third opinion deſtroys all our ſoundeſt 
/ notions of the Deity, by ſuppoſing that God can 
create beings which ſhall be immediately unhappy, 
without any previous demerit on their part, de- 


grade pure intelligences without any reaſon, and 


hen they | have for à while acted in mortal bodies, 
a part much below the dignity of their Natures te- 
duce them again to nothing. 

I Will venture to ſay, that the doctrine off tranſ- 
migration is leſs repugnant, not only to'reaſon and 


experience, but Hkewiſe to religion, than either of 


the other three. We ſee in the (1) ſacred Oracles, 
that impute ſpirits may deſire ſometimes to 3 
into the bodies of the vileſt animals. After all, 
true phile ſopher will be prudently ſceptical, with 
regard to all uncertain'confetures; The only uſe. 
"which [-would make of at has been above ad- 


(i) st. Luke, hay; vin: 
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. is ig ſhew the A onk, that they: ſaꝝ 
moth ing he 895 ole a Fe wi rg 8 enmc 
5 x, ou Nan te. e ofthe? brutes; 
4 farther: 1 e e 
7 0 I FL 8 often more 
2 0 than 1 15 of the moderne, which 
are ſo. much aired for Al depth of penetration. 
"To 3777 to.. Plate, et Pure fouls,” D 
15 hade, d that hape exerted. thewſalves here 
«below to: et ZN hey, 10 all. corruption, and 
1 oc free themſe 25 vrities of their ter- 
2 reftrial prife r vs 1 h anto an ãnyiſi- 
. ble pf face, unknown 10 ue, Ghere the pure unites 
— Jr the, pute, the good, cleaves to its like, and 
. dur. imm Lortal- rſlencg is united to the divine, 
He calls this place the firſt earth, where ſouls made 
their abode b fore theſt degradation. The earth, 
fays he, 6 ig denen, we knew, and we inbabit, 
9 2005 ſmall; corner of it (x). That etbereal 
earth, the ancient abode of ſouls, is placed in 
ee the pure W. ide of. heaven, whers the ſtars are 
„ ſeated. We that live in this low abyſe, are apt 
«6 enough to fancy, that we are jn a high place, and 
« we cal | the, air the heavens ; "Juſt, like a man, 
1 2 45 1 17 ↄfahe ſea 8 
ars through thec water, and ſancy the 
«Goran 6 to, he the firmament ite f. But if we did 
wings to Pong. 00: Riehen bel ſee that 
er 155 . the true, heaven; abe true light and 
cc. the true earth. „Asian che ſeafsvery thing is cal- 
es ered,. and disfigured by;the.ſalts; that abound.in * 
” Ie; gin our preſent, earth every; thing is de- 
be ford, corrupted, and in aTvinqus, edodition, 
il compared with the primitive cart. 20 Placa 


( ＋ Pag. $3. „ .C (7 | 
F p 1 * 
| gives 
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givex-afterwards' #'-p6mpour\ deſcription, of that 
"etheceal>tarthy; of which a Us you: a broken 
cruſt. Hers (2); töte 171 ing there was 
& beaatiful;charmoniods, and tranſparent; fruits 
f am exquifite taſte g e thier! wy, "naturally ; So 
Hit Was watered wich rivers of nectar. 
cc there breathed the light, as we 2 ane 
ait, and they drank waters which were purer 
1 than air itſelf.. This notion 4 Plato agrees. in 
à great meaſure with that vf-Deſcartes, about the 
nature of the planets z this modern philoſopher was 
of :opinion, that they Were at firſt ſuns, which 
contracted aſtetwards a thick and opaque cruſt. 
Fhis ſame doctrine of Plato is likewife clearly 
explained in his Timeus (M). There he tells us 
how Solon, in bis travels, diſcourſed with an E- 
gyptian prieſt about the 3 ity of the world, 
its origin, and the revolutions Which had happened 
in it; according to the Mythology of the Greeks. 
Upon which . Egyptian prieſt ſays to him, O 
«©: golon; you Greeks are always children, and you 
never come to an age of maturity; your under- 
„ ſtanding is young, and has no true knowledge 
ci ofHntiquity. There have been upon earth ſe- 
60 veral>ideliges: and > conflagrations, © cauſed by 
« >changes' in the motio of the heavenly bodied,” 5 
„ MVbur hiſtory of Phaeton Whatever Mio it has of 
% a fable; is nevertheleſs not without a real foun- 
e datioh We 1e have preſerved the me- 
te 4 DIP of theſe facts in our monuments and tem- 


©« ples; whereas it is but a vety little while that 74 | 
« Greeks:have had any knowledge of letters 
«© thei muſes,-iand of che Kaare This . 
courſe puts Fimæus 5 ng 6e Scerates 


| (L) Pag. 82, dd) Pag. 1043 


— 
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the origin'of things, and thoptimitife ate of the 

wofld (N). Whatever warben protlüced ; ſays 

hey e has been produced by ſome dauſe. It ils no 
eaſy matter to xn the Harufeꝰ of this Maker, 
% and Father of the univerſe; and though you 
, ſhould difebver᷑ it; it would be inpoflible for you 
to make the yulgar cmprehend it. This Ar- 
. chitect of the World,“ 'tontinves” he, „ had a 
«4 * model by which he produced every thing, and 
this model is himſelf! As he is good,” and what 
is good has not the Yeaſt tinctufe of envy, he 
„ made all things us für as wus poffible like Him- 
« ſelf. He made the world perfect in the whole 
«6: of its conſtitution, perfect too in all the various 
parts that compoſe it, which were ſubject nei- 
6. ther'to diſeaſes, nor to decay of age. The Father 
of all things (c)) beholding this beautiful image 
„ of Himſelf, took à complacency in His Work, 
4 and this complacency raiſed in him a deſire of 

* improving it to a nearer likeneſs to its model.” 
In the dialogue which beats the title of Politi- 
cus, Plato mentioning this primitive ſtate of the 
world, calls it the reign of Saturn, and deſeribes 
it in this manner (y). God was then the Prince 
and common Father of all; he governed the 
world by himſelf, as he geverfs it now by infe- 
<v rior Deities: rage and cruelty did not then pre- 
ail upon earth; war and ſedttion were not ſo 
„ much as known! God himſelf took care of the 
«ſuſtenance of mankind; and was their Guardian 
c and Shepherd: there” were ho magiſtrates nor 
civil polity, as there are no-w˖. In thôſe happy 
days men ſprung out of the boſom of the earth, 
< which produced them of itſelf, Hke flo ers and 


(8) Pag. 10%. (o) Pag. 1051. (r) Fag. 537, 538. 
* | „trees. 


* - 
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. trees. be fertile fields ee and corn 
without the labour of tillage. Mankind ſtood 
ein no need — cover their bodies, 
, being troubled with no inclemeney of the ſea- 
15 ſonsg and they took their. reſt Spe beds of turf 
of a perpetual verdure. Under the reign of Ju- 
i piter, Saturn, the maſter of the univerſe, hav- 
ing quitted as it were the reins of his empire, 
Keri himſelf in an inacceſſible retreat. The in- 
<, fetigr e who governed under him, retired 
% likewiſe; the very foundations of the world were 
| <.thaken,, by motions contrary to its principle and 
its end, and it loſt fits beauty and its luſtre, 
« Then it was that good and evil were blended to- 
<« gether. But in the end, left the world ſhould 
% be plunged. in an eternal abyſs of confuſion, 
„% God, the Autbor of, the primitive order, will 
, appear again, and reſume the reins of empire. 
Ihen he, will change, amend, embelliſh, and 
<« reſtore the whole frame of nature, and put an 

« end to decay. of age, to diſeaſes. and death.“ 

In tbe dialogue under the title of Phedrus, 
Plato more diſtinctly unfolds the fecret cauſes of 
moral evil, which brought in phyſical evil. ( 

„There are in{every. one of us; ſays he, „two 
| 6, principal, ſprings of action; the deſire; of plea- | 
8. ſure, and the love of virtue, which are the 
ee wings of the ſoul. When theſe wings are part- 
8 ed, When the love of pleaſure and the love of 
“virtue carry us contrary- b then ſouls fall 
& down. into mortal bodies.“ Let us ſee here his 
nation. of the pleaſures.which, ſpirits taſte; in hea- 


. 


ven, and, of, the manner ham ſouls. fell from the 
happy, tate which; they: enjoyed there.,. $6 6 The' 
0 Pag. 1216. 0), Pag. 1222. 


ce « great 


— 
— 
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35 oF TH uur TOD | 
« oreat Jupiter,” gays bes u unimating hi Wingee 
40 1 marches firſt, followed by all the inife- 
_ </tior Gods and Geniiz thus 45 i tre 
de haavens, admivi Infitite w ders thettof, 
4% But hen they gb te the g 2 ti, cht 
0 raiſe: themſelves to che top heaven, 425 mount 
<< above dhe ſpheres, None of cur poets. 
4, ſung, or can ſing that ſuper- ecleſtial place (K). 
© It is there that ſouls eontemplate;' — i ihe yes 
« of the underſtand ing or, no gre, 'Effehce; 
< which hab neither evtour, nor figfire, nor Ts the 
<< Object of any ſenſt, But is. gible. 
6 There chey ſee virtue truth and 17 5 "not 4] 
- ©. they are here below, but as they exiſt in im 
<« who/is- Being itſehf. There they fatiate tier 
<< {elves with that ſight till they are no longer able 
„ to bear the glory of it, and then they return 
back to heaven, Where they feed again on nec- 
“ tar and ambroſia Such is the life of the Gods. 
% Now,” continges Plate (8); every foul which 
c follows God faithfully-intothat* date eder 
<< place, preſerves itfelf pure and without blemiſh; 
© but if it takes up with nectar and ambroſia, an 
<« does not attend on Jupiter's chariot, to Fo wick 
<<, contemplate truth;- it grows' he- and luggilh 
it breaks its wings, it fufls u 0 earth, 471 
i enters into a human body more or Tefs vile; 40. — 
„ cording as it has been more or leſs elevated. 
Souls leſs degraded than others dwell i the bo- 
dies of Philoſophers. Ihe moſt deſpicable of. all 
«animate the bodies of tytants and evil Princes. 
% Their condition alters it after death, and becomes 
«<-in6fe of lefs happy, eee hey have loved 
_ « Viftüe ot vice in their life time. After ten thou - 
og — years, ſouls ll be re- united to their origin. 


(*) Trrepupdnc; Timo, (s) Pag. 1223. 
„% During 
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« During that pace of time theit wings grow 
Such wes the:doarige Which Plato oppoſed to 
the profane + Democxi ius and iauxus, 
who ed an ternal FProvidęnee, on account of 

Vp e abevil which they ſaw iriithe 

tion of it e univerſe; he conſiders it as an immen- 


18 in and aregengwed (r. r 
ect of 

ahe phy! | 

World, „his Fhiloſepher, gives -us\afine: deſerip- 

ſity filled; with free ſpigits; Which inhabit and in- 


5 folm in numerable Worlds. [Theſe ſpirits are qua- 


lifled go enjoy a, dohble, ſelieity s che one conſiſſing 
8 of the divine Eſſence, the 
other in admiring. his, werks. When ſouls no longer 
make their ,feligity conſiſt in the knowledge of 
truth, and hen lower pleaſures turn them off from 
the love of the ſupreme Eſſence, they are thrown 
down into ſame. planet, there to undergo e 
7 Reis till they are cured-by»their ſufferings. 
Theſe planets are conſequently, according to Pla- 
to's notion, like hoſpitals or (u] places inſtituted 
for the cure of diſtempered intelligenees. Such is 
the inviglable la eſtabliſhed (x) for tbe preſerva- 
tion of oder in the celeſtial ſpheres. This double 
employment of the heayenly ſpirits is one of the 
ſuch, notigns of Plato, and ſhews the wonder- 
ful depth of his genius, It was the ſyſtem adopted 
by the beathen philoſophers, henever they at- 
tempted, to enz us the origin of evil; and 
thus they reaſon. If, ſoule could, without inter- 
miſſion, contemplate, the, divine Eſſence by a di- 
rect view, they would, be impeccable, the fight of 
the ſupreme Good neceſſatily engaging all the lore 


Wise bas nnen going sg. 

lit Sage f Platg's, concerning the. fall, and re- 
ſtoration of fouls, W explained by Mar: us, in his commen- 
tary on Scipid d dichm, cap. fl. 12, 13 

(% Nooaxogarioge 27 2. 1:1(x) sende *AFpagiiap, 212) * | 
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of the will. To explain therefore the fall of ſpirits, 
. they are forced to fuppoſe an interval; when the 
withdraws from the divine Preſence, and quits 
the ſuper - ce leſtial abode, in order to admire the 
beauties of nature, and entertain herſelf with am- 
broſia, as a food leſs delicate, and more ſuitable 
to a finite being; It is in oy: Wee che, ſhe 
becomes falſe to her duty. 
a e e learned whe lade doktrine among 
the Egyptians. We have ſtill a very valuable mo- 
nument of it left, in the commentary of Hierocles 
upon the golden verſes aſcribed to that Philoſo- 
. pher (Y). As; our. alienation from! God, ſays 
this author, and the loſs: of the wings which 
. uſed- to raiſe us up to heavenly; things, have 
** thrown-us down into this region of death, which 
% is over-run with all manner of evils; ſo the 
« ſtripping ourſelves of earthly affections, and the 
e revival of virtues in us, make our wings grow 
again, and raiſe us up to the manſions of life, 
Where true good is to be found without any mix- 
. ture of evil. The eſſence of man being in the 
e middle between beings that contemplate God 
„, without ceaſing; and ſuch. as are not able to 
„ contemplate him at all, he has it in his power 
eto raiſe himſelf up towards the one, or ſink down 
towards the other (2). „The wicked. man,” 
a. Hierocles in another. place, does not cate 
eit that the ſoul- ſnould be immortal, for, feat he 
4 ſnould live after death, only to ſuffer puniſh- 
ment. But the Judges: of che ſhades. below, as 
<<. they. form; theirjudgment upon the rules of truth, 
« do not decree. that the ſoul ſhould, exiſt no don- 
ary 101 (11 .S146£ 
1755 Hierocl. Comm RAT. in Area e 3182 e chu. 
C Ibid Cms J. 1 0, Wit 5 08 ; 199619 Je 
7 cc ger, 
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4e wr but that it "ſhould be no Ader vicious. 
„heir buſineſs is to correct and cure it, by pre- 

„ ſeribing puniſhments for the health of nature, 
268 wy» 1 as phyſtcians heal the moſt inveterate ulcers 
«© by meifions. Theſe judges puniſh the crime, 
in order to extirpate vice. They do not anni- 

-« hilate the eſſence of the ſoul; but bring it back 

to its true and genuine exiſtence, purifying it 
„ from all the paſſions that corrupt it: and thefe- 

« fore when we have ſinned, we ſhould be glad to 
„embrace the puviument⸗ as ay only remedy fc or 
-(\yiCe. Pi. (13 O boots alte 0 

It is, thetefore, evidently . doctrine of the 

moſt famous Greek philoſophers, 1. That fouls 
had a ptelexiſtence in heaven. 2. That the Jupi- 
ter, who marched*at the head of ſouls before the 
loſs of their wings, is diſtinct from the ſupreme 
Eſſence, and is very like the Mythras'of the Perſi- 
ans, and the Orus of the Egyptians. 3. That 
ſouls loſt their wings, and wers thruſt down into 
mortal bodies, becauſe, that inſtead of 8 
| Jupiter's charlot, they gave "themſelves too muc 
up to the enjoyment of lower pleaſures. 4. That 
at the end of a certain period of time, the wings 
of the foul ſhall grow again, and Saturn ſhall re- 
ſume the reins of his empire, in order to reſtore 

the univerſe to its originat ſpfendor. | 
Let us now examine the Egyptian Mythology, 
the ſource from hence iharofihe' Greeks was de- 
(rived, I ſhall not offer' to maintain the myſtical 
expſieations that Kircher gives of the famous table 
of Its,* and of che obellſks that are to be feen at 
Rome: Teonfine tnyſelf to Plutarch; who has pre- 
ſerved.us an admirable monument of that Mytho- 
© logy. To repreſent it i in its real beauties, it will 
be proper to give a ſhort and clear. analyſis of his 
N : . treatiſe 


a.” 
— 
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bale of Ifis and Oſitis, which is a letter written 
to Clea, riefteſs 8 0f _ :$/{4) The Egyptian 
5 20 © Mycholy 7 4 5. Pluterch, bas two ſenſes; 
1 0 th pa Wn ed and ſublime; the other ſenſible 
And pal It is for this-reaſomi that the E- 
2 50 Im put — 1 — before the door of the ir 
2 temples. deſigning chereby to ſignify to us, that 
their Theology contains the ſecrets of wiſdom 
under enigmatical words. This is alſo the ſenſe 
of the inſcription; upon a ſtatue of Pallas or Iſis, 
at Sais, I AM IL TAT Is, Bas REIN, AND 
. SHALL BE, AND NO MORTAL HAS: andre YET 
4% REMOVED: THE. VEIL FRAT: COVERS!ME,! -(B 
„He afterwards relates the Egyptian fable of Iſis 
% and Oſiris. They — born of Rhea and 
% the Sun; whilſt they were fill in their mother's 
„ womb, they jointly engendered the God Orus, 
« the living image of their ſubſtance. .Typhon 
« was nat born, but burſt violently through the 
4e rihs of Rbea. He. afterwards — inſt 
4% Ofiris, filled the univerſe with his rage and vio- 
*« lence, tore the body of his brother in pieces, 
.66 * his limbs, — ſcattered them about. 
% Ever ſince that time Iſis goes wandering about 
the earth, to gather up the ſcattered limbs of 
© her brother and huſband. The eternal and im- 
mortal foul of,. Ofiris led his ſon Orus to the 
„ ſhades below, where he gave him inſtructions 
cc how to fight, and vanquiſn Typhon. Orus 
<6 returned upon earth, fought and — Ty- 
e phon, bat did not kill him; he only bound him, 
« and took away his power of doing miſchief. 
„The wicked one made bis eſcape afterwards, 
&« and was going to throw all 3 into diſorder: 


(0 Pag. 354. (3) rag. 763 | 
. 8 « but 
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« but Orus fought him in ko bloody battles, ad, 
e deftroyed-him-entirely. * Plutarchi goes on thus: 
(o) Whoever applieth theſe #llegories to the di- 
4e * — (12 ever bleſſed and N e. 


60 This ü in the end ſerve to deſtroy reli on, 
«© and eſtrange men from the Deity MAY 165 e 
7% eorties#: adds be, much juſter in their no- 
cc tions, Who have wrote, that whatever is related, 
«of Typhon, Ofrris, Iſis and Orus, muſt be un- 
<«. derſtood of genii and demons. © (F) I his was, 
« the opinion of Pythagoras, Plato, Xenccrates,. 
and Chryſippus, who followed the ancient. he- 
ee ologiſts- in this notion. All thoſe” great men, 
<< maintained that theſe genii were very powerful, 
e and iſar ſupet lor to mortals; that they did not, 
te however, paftake of the” Deity in a pure and 
ce ſumple manner but were compoſed of a ſ piritual ,- 
«© and/a:corporeal nature, and were conſequently ca- 
e pableof pleafures ahd pains, pa ion and changes; 
<<. for there are virtues and, vices among the genli, 72 
e as welt as among men. Hence come the fables ü 
«of the Greeks Concerning the Pitans and Giants, 2 
«<.the engagements of Python againſt Apollo, and 
60 — SHS Ip Beck; % With 
<<. ſeveral:-other” fictions lige Thoſe of 25 lris. ANY 
<<. Typhon/c Herve it "is, Ike ſſe, "that, - 
Plato ca fs the the 


peaks of good and evil demòons. 


(c) Pag. 388. ** "oY Ibid. * (x) Pay. 360. | 
1 8 « firſt 
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« firſt tutelar Deities, becauſe; they are. mediators 
„ between the Deity, and men, carry up the pray- 


_ © ers of mortals to heaven, and bring us from 
& thence 5 knowledge and revelation of ſecret and 
ture things (r). , Empedocles, continues 

he, <<. ſays, that the evil demons. are puniſhed for 
the faults they have committed. Firſt the ſun 
' ©. precipitates them into the air; the air caſts them 
s into the deep ſea; the ſea vomits them up upon 
8 the land, and from the earth they are raiſed at 


& future 


< laſt to heaven. Thus are they tranſported from 


< one place to another, till being in the end pu- 
< niſhed and purified, they return to the place 


ce adapted to their nature. Plutarch, after hay- 


ing thus given a theological explanation of the E- 
ptian allegories, gives likewiſe the phyſical ex- 


returns to his firſt doctrine. * (8) Oſiris is nei- 


ce diſpoſed, well regulated, good and perfect, all 


Fiel of them; but he rejects them all, and 


* ther the ſun, nor the water, nor the earth, nor 
c the heaven; but whatever there is in nature well 


< that is the image of Oſiris. Typhon is neither 


ce aridity, nor the fire, nor the ſea; but whateyer 
46 js hurtful, inconſtant and irregular.“ We muſt 
obſerve, that in this Egyptian allegory, Oſixis does 


not ſignify, as in other 98 the firſt principle of 


Deity, the Agathos of lato, but the ſon of Am- 
mon, the Apollo of the Greeks,. Jupiter the Con- 


ductot, a God inferior to the ſupreme Deity. It 


was an ancient opinion among the Pagans: and 


Hebrews, that the Divinity ha united himſelf. to 


the firſt and moſt perfect production of his power. 


Plutarch goes farther in another treatiſe, and ex- 


plains to us the origin of evil: his reaſoning on 


(r) Pag. 361. „ (o) Pag. 356. 


94 
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this occaſion is e ually ſolid and ſubtle, and is as. 


follows (uh): „ The Maker of the world, being 


« perfectly good, formed all things at firſt, as far 
« as was polible, like himſelf, The world at its 
ce birth received from him who made it all ſorts of 


» x 


good things: whatever it has at preſent of un- 


c happy and. wicked, is an indiſpoſition foreign 
ce to its nature. God cannot be the cauſe of evil, 
<« becauſe he is ſovereignly good; matter cannot 
„ be the cauſe of eyil, becauſe; it has no active 
&« force: but eyil..comes. from a third principle, 
<« neither fo perfect as Fd, pe fo imperfect as 
matter. This third being is intelligent nature, 
« Which hath; within itſelf a ſource, à principle, 
ec and a cauſe of motion,” - ' St 


I have already ſhewn that the ſchools of Pytha- 
goras and Plats. aſſerted liberty of will. The for- 
mer expreſſes it by that faculty of the ſoul, whereby 
it can either raiſe or debaſe itſelf; the other, by the 
wings of the ſoul, that is, the love of virtue, and 
the love of pleaſure, which may move different 
ways. Plutarch follows the ſame principles, and 
makes liberty conſiſt in the activity of the ſoul, by 
which it is the ſource of its own et E bie . 

This opinion, therefore, ought not to be looked 
upon as modern; it is at once both natural and. 
philoſophical. The ſoul can always ſeparate and 
re- unite, recall and: compare her icheas, and on this 
activity depends her liberty. We can always think 
upon other goods than thoſe we are actually think- 
ing of. It muſt be owned that the paſſions, by the 
nrg ſenſations they excite in us, ſometimes take 
up all the capacity of the ſoul, and hinder it from 
reflecting; they darken its diſcerning faculty, and 


(n) Plut. de Anim. form. p. 1015, 
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hurry /{itom/+to--amaflent;;{ they-transform objects 
apd\ place; them in a wrong light: but ſtrong as 
they ate, they are never invincible; it is difficult 
indeed but not impoffible, to ſurmount them; it 
is always in our power gradually to diminiſh their 
force, and ptęvent theif exceſs This is the war- 
füre of man on earth, and this is the triumph of 
virtue. The heathens feeling chis tyranny of the 
Palſions, were convinced by the fight of nature 
alone of the neceſſity of a celeſtial power to ſubdue 
them: they always repreſent virtue to us as a divine 
energy deſcending from heaven: they are continu- 
ally bringing into their poems guardian Deities, 
who. inſpite; enlightem and ſtrengthen us; to ſhew 
that heroick virtues can only proceed from the 
Gods: Theſe were the principles upon which the 
wiſe ancients went, in their arguments againſt 
thoſe notions: of fatality, which are alike deſtruc - 
tive of religion, morality and ſocie tex. 
To return to the * Weir docttine, 
according to Plutarch, ſuppoſes, 1. That the world 
was created wichout any phyfical or moral evil, by 
a Being infinitely good. 2, That ſeveral genii 
abuſing their liberty, fell into crimes, and thereby 
into miſery. 3. That theſe genii muſt ſuffer ex- 
Piatory puniſhments; till they are.purified and re- 
ſtored to their firſt ſtate. 4. That the God Orus, 
the ſon of Iſis and Oſiris, and who fights with the 
evil principle, is a ſubordinate Deity, like Jupiter 
g | the Conductor, the ſon of Saturn. r 
Les us conſult next the Mythology of the Ori- 
| entals : the nearer we-approach-the; firſt origin of 
''Y nations, the more pure ſhall) we find their Theo- 
logy. (1) Zoroaſter,” ſays Plutarch, taught 


( De 16d. & Ofrid. p. 37% © / 
1 cc that 
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66 that there are two Gods contrary. to each oth 
jn their operations; the one the author of al 
6 = good, the other of all the evil in nature, 
ce ood Princi he calls Oromaxes, the other 
4 the The good Prin anius (k). He ſays, that the 
c one reſembles "Nate and truth, the other dark- 
« neſs and ignorance. There is likewiſe a middle 
«« God between theſe two, named Mythras (L), 
« whom the Perfians call the interceſſor or me- 
«'-diator, The Magi add, "that Oromazes' is born 
« of the puteſt light, and Arimanius of darkneſs; 
« that they continually make war upon one ano- 
«< ther, and that Oromazes made ſix genii, 
„ neſs, truth, juſtice, wiſdom, plenty and oy ; 
«and Arina made fix others to oppoſe them, 
e malice, falſhood, injuſtice, folly, want and ſad- 
ct neſs, Ges having withdrawn himſelf to 
<«c a5 great a diſtance from the ſphere of Arimanius, 
re as the ſun is from the earth, beautified the hea- 
« vens with ſtars and conftellations. He created 
<& afterwards four and twenty other genii, and put 
„ them into an egg (by which the ancients mean 
ce the earth;) but 3 — and his genli brake 
4 throngh*this/ ſhining egg, and immediately evil 
e "Blended and confounded with good. But 
<« there will come a time appointed by fate, when 
% Arimanius will be entirety deſtroyed and extir- 
c pated; the earth will change its form, and be- 
come plain and even; and happy men will have 
< only one and the fame life, 17.0 gu: Fr go- 
* bernment.“ 1 oy 4 weiths 2 «ſha 
—_— "the Magi, ele 
1 Gods maſt make war for nine thoufand * 


(*) De Lfd. & Ofiria, p.320 
3 als tai Midgny Tlignai rd Me Neidbeuöm. 
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yelled. into the Eaſt, 

120 pA the W 
ges out of the 

philoſopher of 0 of. 565 iſteenth century 50. elde 

% firſt Magi did 94 SE 


% as co-eternal, — —— ht. was eter- 
1 nals and that darkneſs was. produced in, time; 
« and the origin of this. evil principle they account 

« for in this manner: Light can produce. nothing 
© &, but light, and can never be the Tae of evil 
| fe how then, was.evil ney aN. they, 
5 ne ae e Sik tual, 


2QUS A 


ge gh 1 r 
pry tothe : $54 
e Wo. don 
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* « condition that the lower world ſhould be in ſub- 
ion to Atimanius for ſeven thouſand years; 

6 4 'this ſpace of this be is to ſurrender, back 
«< the world 10 kei ht.“ Here we Tk th four 
notions that I ſpeak of in tlie foregoing Wy. A 
ſtate before good and evil were blended 1 2 and. 
ed together 2. A ſtate after they were ſo blended 
and con founded. 3. A ſtate when evil ſhall be 
entirely deſtroyed- 4, A middle God between che 
god and the evil Principle. 25 
As the doctrine of the Perſian Magi is a ſequel 


of the doctrine of the Indian Bach, we muſt 


conſalt the one to put the other in a clear light. 
We have but few traces left of the ancient theolo- 


gy of the Gymnofophiſts, yet thoſe, which Strabo 


has preſerved; ſupp oſe the two ſtates of the world, 
that of nature in its purity, ' and that of nature cor- 
rupted. When this hiſtorian has deſcribed the life 
and manners of the Brachmans, he adds. (o) 
„ Thoſe het phers look upon the ſtate of men 
4 in this life to be like that of children in their 
mother womb; death; according to their no- 
“ tion, being a birth to a ttue and a happy life. 
* They belieye, char ihe berfe 8. mortals 
heres, does 8 name either of good 

cr evil. They 
10 with the Gre 
ten the work *rp 28 


them believe that 
ev and" will have an 


© Eid and that Gf RO mage I, And ge ferns. 
here preſent to bis work“ The 
lame author es on in this manner; * Oneſecri- f 


: Its 1s Ev 


<"'tus being ſent by Alexander the Great to inform 
< himſelf of the Hife, manners and doatrine of thoſe 


ce Philoſophers, found a Brachman, named Cala- 


=; .co md d e . 453 tot id LA abr (+ 
(0) Lib, 15. p. 713, 714. Ed. Lut. Par, 1620. 
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* "notions in common 
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nus, bo taught him the following principles. 
*: Formerly, plenty reig ned overall natwureg7milk, 
«wine; and 1050 flowed from founthins; 
0 dur men having made an ill ufe of this Felicity, 
4 Jupiter! dobrived: them of it, and condemned 
them to labout for the fuſtenance of their lives.“ 
In order to form a better . 
trine of the ancient Gymnoſophiſteg Thave conſult- 
ed what has been tranflated of the Vedam, which is 
the ſacred book of the modern Bramins: though 
its afiriquity be not perhaps ſo great as it Is afffrm- 
ed to be, yet there is n denying: but it contains 
the ancient traditions ef thoſe people; and of their 
philoſophers. It is plain by this book, r) That 
s the Bramins acknowledge one ſole and 
% God; Whom they call Viſtnou; that his firſt 
«(and meſt ancient production Was 4 ſecondary 
„God, named Brama, whom the ſupreme God 
* formed dut of a flower that ſtoated * — ſur- 
„ face of the great deep before the formation of 
e the world; and that iſtnou afterwards, on a- 
= * Toutit of Brama's virtue, ratitude; and fidelity, 
% gave him power to form the univerſe!" 
beende ger age J That fouls are eternal ema- 
„ gations from NINE Eſſence," or at leaſt that 
they were ed Iong before the formation of 
Le the world; that they were ori tally ina ſtate 
4 Of puri bur ha fi ned, \werethrown down 
4% jnto;th bathe of men, or of beaſts; àcebrdin 
2 to their reſp eftive'dtrhefity so that the body, 
4c: Where the foul'reſides, is 4 ſott of dungeon or 
« prifon.“ Laſtly, the ee g n 
gl fry number e *trarfmigtations; all ſouls fall 


* I: \I eJ&1} VI il i £! [19113 213: © 
_— See Abrah. Roger, of the religion of the Bram, Book 
II. Part 1. chap or & Kirchen, Sina, Aust. | 
429d Ibid. Roger, ny 2. „ f. „ 
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doe re- united to their origin, rer admitted igtg the 
© compan 9 7 ey Be deißed (R).“ 0 
0 Tchad 3 n au- 
thentick, or bave brought. Tac e to the 
tranſlators of the Vedam, nif;this.d Fig, not: 
been perfectly agreeable 2 *. aden, 
which; Igave ang account of le before: th th 8 
philoſopher, taught the, — pochiog bu wbathe 

had leatned from the Gymnoſophi 
The diſeoyery of theſe uniſorm ang. agrecing bene 
timents in Greece, EgyptsiPerka, and the Indies, 
male me defirous.$9-advance farther into che Laſts | 
2 my searches as fat as China, I ape 
plied myſelf, aceardingly to ſuch as underſtoodö the 
language of that cuntty, bad ſpent, Hema! years 
in t, and were wWelll xerſed in the, original books of 
that nation. An EAT EGTEAAT TY rly I have 
made great uſe af the, informations I have received 
from a gentleman, of, a; ſuperior genius, who does 
7 care to be mentioned, till he has publiſhed a 
ue work upon theſe Has ber which will be of 
Fad religion, and do honour, to human un · 
ſtanding. > the mean time he has allowed me 
| feed following paſſages, which he tranſ- 
deren — Os — ſome ancient Chineſe; books 
tl may be en; b ag Europe, and which, 
en both bh a — — dat Rome; 00 ſo We all 

ſtand th 


Fg may judge ef the 
ae „ ancient t com- 
mentaries on the —— "kan WII the. r 4 
Ch danger continually 8 a double h ap 
primitiye and a poſterior. he Erl heaven 35 
deſcribed) in the, following, manger z, << All things 
were then in a Happy Acer 92 thing v was 

v 4 NK * 
xn (%) Abe, Kincher, Sigs Mud. | | 
yy 4. R 3 ang "Beautiful, 
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+: beautiful, every thing was good, all-beings were 
2. perfect in aunt if As, In {og date Age, hea- 
ven and earth employed their virtues jointly: to 
embelliſn nature. There was no jarring in the 
elements, no; inelemeney in the: Air, all things 
grew without Jabour'z an puniverſal fertility 
reigned every where. : The active and- paſſive 
virtues eonſpired together, without any effort or 
«+ oppolition, to produce and perfect the univerſe. 
In the hooks which the Chineſe call King or Sa- 
ered, we read the following paſſage: * Whilſt the 
firſt ſtate, of heaven laſfed, a pure pleafure and 
a perſect tranquillity? reignedqoyer all- nature. 
There were a Latour noripains, nor ſor- 
the will of man.“ The philoſophers who ſtuck 
to theſe ancient traditions, and partieularly Febou- 
angſe, ſay, That in: the ſtate of the firſt heaven, 
man was united inwardly to the ſupreme Reaſon, 
i 2nd-that outwardly che practiſed all the works of 
& juſtice. The heart reuiced in truths} and chere 
as no mixture of falfhood; then the four ſea- 
«© ſons of the year, ſucceeded eachiother regularly 
„ winds, not exceſmve rains; the: funtand the 
moon, without ever being clouded; - furniſhed a 
„light puter and-btighter aus ata preſent. - The 

<:fixe planets; kept ongtheit cue without any 
inequality. Pbere wagrnothing which did harm 
% man, or which ſuffered anyo hurt from him. 
„% An! univerſal} amity and harmony reigned over 
«al ann i <a FH ball; H 0 gig; 


Qs; the ather, hand, the Philoſopher, Hoainantſe; 


ſpeakidgr of the: latter hear Jays, 49 The pills rs 
** [of heaven; were Hrokeng: the earth wasihaken to 
dite vergessene ha ven Aunk Lower ter 
ee e "A « wards 
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«wards rhe North; the ſun," the moon, and the 
«<-tars;* changed their motions; the earth fell to 
* pieces; the waters incleſed within its boſom 
„ buütſt forth with“ violence, and overflowed it. 
Man febellinglagainſt heaven the ſyſtem of the 
: untiverſe was quite diſordered; the” ſun was 


ibellpſed, the plauets altered their courſe, and 


c the univerſal” harmony was diſturbed.“ The 


Philoſophers Wentſe and Lierſe, Who lived long 


before H6arnantſe,” expreſs themſelves almoſt in 
the ſame terms. Pune univerfal fertility of na- 
ture,“ ſay theſe ancient authors, „ degenerated 
inte! an ugly bafrenneſs, the plants faded, the 
«trees'withered away, diſconſolate nature refuſed 
65 to-diftribure” her ufdal bounty. All creatures 
* dechared war againſt one another; miſeries and 
«''erimes overflowed the fate of the earth.“ “ All 
© theſe evils aroſe;“ ſays the book Liki, „from 
«man's? deſpiſing the ſupreme Monarch of the 
% univerſe: he would needs diſpute about truth 
hd falſhbood,; and theſe diſputes baniſhed the 
«eternal Reaſon, He then fixed his lobks on ter- 
e reſttial objects, and loved them to exceſs; hence 
„ ayofe the paſſions y* he became gradually tranſ- 
& formed into the objects he loved, and the ce- 
& Jeftia} Reaſon entitely abandoned? him. Such 
ce was the original ſburee of all crimes, which 
drew after them all manter of miſeries ſent by 


* heaven for the puniſnment ther ebf“ | 
The ſame books ſpeak ef a time when every 
thing is do be reſtored to its firſt ſplendor, by the 


coming of a hero called Kiun-Tſe, which ſignifies 
Shepherd ahd Prince, to whom' they give likewiſe 


rne names of the mbſt Holy, the univerfal-[Feach- 


er," andthe fupreme Fruth/0 He anſwers exactly 


ro'the'Mythres of ehe Peres, the Oros, or ſe- 
Die 
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5. Solemn'days. wer 1 N by the Phernigians 


or Mer- 


wes 


Chit 2 beg likewiſe of 1 8 
babe hineſe boo ak. likewiſe of the ſuffer- 
- ingsand eonflicts of Pag Tie, juſt as the Perſians 
- $2 PLES FRY - 28, e of 

* oh ger Ph ans of the death of 
fe Ora. A gu. md painful 

explojis vp N e down p08 

15 5 10 11 manſters. It ſooks as if the 


quree, of all.cheſe, allegories, was W JO tradi- 
tian common ie, all 5 os cee en 
was a e 


ay. 190 fire but 

L ihe Tecgning 72 "have, 

made, 5 5 e 
for, w! at F 9 Cyrus concern 
0614 je 5 tering h. i JETC, g1V eg the, 
re er an Seht 7 — hal eo] mad of 
the I. , 5 and. 1 ji he 9 Bn, the ancients, 
to. authoriſe the ane 105 gory 9010 s added in che 
preſent, edition. 1. The. Tyrians ac — one 


fupreme God, named 1 is the ſame with. 
the Jehovab of the + ene 2. „They held 
likewiſe a ſubordinate, God, 1 hey, called. 
Den Agon, Aden i, | nißies the. 


e e 6“ V1 1 wes 


nis, killed by a boar, is the * 2 — with the murder. 
of Oſiris. lain by T'yphony-or the emibpringiph (X). 


to bewälf the death of Ac gnig,cand t9.fag,p 


4d 
| "rt 2 eite Q | 
059 Seldenus de Diis Syris, Wo. 8 6 Bp. — de 
(r) Heſych. on the word "adam, 
Lohe haven Price iA ban bY a bid (=) 
(x). Seld cap. a. de Thammuz. if ab” 3 1 ( 2) 
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to him ag rien from «the dead (X). 6. Sone An- 
cientt and venerable Writers among the e 
beltevkd, that the fable: of Adonis was a corrupt 
of a oldꝰ tr tien concerning the ſuffering of 
ſtah, — * $4 all the Tyrian 1 ceremonies 100 our 
my Fry Adonis 8 G 
Moe aal e declnle the möthef Af che G | 
3+ Urariia, Aﬀarte, Venus and Proferpine, = are at 
ſame Goddeſs (A). 9. Some think that Aſtarte is 
the morning tar, ene ot. a fallen ſtar (n). 
10. According to the doQrine of the ancients, as* 
well Pagan as Hebrew, ſpirits fell not at once, but 
by degrees, that is to ſay; from the fixed ftars into 
the region of the planets, from the planets to the 
eartb, and from the earth to the infernal re- 
gions (e): for which ſy I. have repreſented” 
theſe-three different falls of ſpirits. by the three 
names of Aſtarte, Venus and Proſerpine. Theſe: 
are the foundations on which I have built the al- 
legory of Adonis and Urania, which Amenophis“ 
rehearſes to Cyrus in the ſeventh book. The only 
liberty L ave taken, is to make Urania repreſent; 
not the divine Wiſdom; but fallen intelligenees; 
as Pfyche in. Apuleius does not repreſent the ſoul 
_ the world, but fouls N "the alle 557 

inds of meto e rical 
and my ythological e Ts bet 2 
bim S001, 117 +9? 2406] 41 * 0 | ©3413 6276 
x) St. 7. omg. ge * It. . bak . 
ee 
xv d 2 85 „10 88. Klang Saturn. 1. chap. * 
0 5) Jul H 8 i ih. 1 de Aſtartey &, 
2) Se e Diis Syris c. 95 0. 
cap. 2 riss 1 1 is, 5 
(a) Ibid. v0 by 109 00 no thy ay 8 
(3) Ibid. 224. Ed. Luzd. Bat. & Suidas Brgorvri; A 
(c) Plutarch. de Ifd. K Od) BR Rittapgf Ca d. Gefu, 
de Auim. part 1. cap. 1. See Sup. p. 71. 
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We ſee then that the, doctrines of the primitive 
perfection of nature, its fall andi its reſtoration by 


2 divine Hero, are'equall: in the Mytho- 
 logies af che Greeks, Egyptians, erfians, Indians, 
2tinefe,.. eg 813! 10 Irs 00 2085 1 FIGHT ;9} 
Let us now. lool ;into the Hebrew. Mythology. 
2 is I mean Rabbiniſm, or the philoſophy of 
Lade doctors; and particularly of the Eflenes. 
re the teſti- 
10 e us (00 That the literal ſenſe of the 
<: ſaered text was only an image of hidden truths. 
1 ＋ — changed, fays-Bbjlo =), the! words and 
* ts of w \ into. allegories, after the 
4e Euſtom of their auoeſtars, Who had left them 
4 ſeyeral books for ches inſtruction in this ſtientei 
Ib was Wo univerſal taſte of the Orientals to make 
uſe of corporeal images to repreſent the properties 
: and oper ations..of- ſpiriis. FF wy + oy FOE ONTESHT Hat 'y : 
"I hip ſymbolical ſtyte ſeems. i in a great meaſure 
authoriſed by the ſacred writers. The Prophet Da- 
niel repreſents God to us under the image of the 
AxciE Nr or Da vs. The Hebrew logiſts 
and Cabaliſts, Who were a ſucveſſion uf the ſchool: 
of the EKſſenes, took: occaſion from thence to ex- 
preſo che divine attributes by the members of the 
8 the: ANCIENT op AAG. We ſee this al- 
egory carried to an extravaganee in the bocks of 
Kabbins. They peak there of the de that 
nad fr A braid of. the ANCLENT: of ars, 
om his {ku his. hair, his forehead, his eyes, 
and eſpecially. from his wonderful beard. Theſe 
Sompariſons ar undeubtedly abſurd, and unbe- 
camiag he ane Ged: but the ee 


4e Rellp, bd, hes. e d H * 7 
* r de Legis alleg, lib. 8+, pag · 33. 11 1 
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philofophers! pretend to authorife them by ſome 
metaphyffical notions. BY 27) SUITE I 4 F993 
The creation, according to them, is à picture of 
the divine perfections: alf ereated beings are con- 
ſequently images more or leſs perfect of the ſupreme i 
Being in'proportion as they Have more or leſs con- 
formfty With their original. Hence it follows, that # 
all creatufres'are in ſome reſpect like one another, 
and that man; or the*mierocoſm, has à reſemblance 
of the gfeat world or macrocoſm; the. material 
world; of che intellfgible world; and the intelli- 
pible! world, of the Archetype, which is God. 

ch are Fr on Which the allegorical 
expfeſflons ef the Cabalifts are founded. If we ſtrip 
their Mythology of this myfterious language, we 
Thall find in it füblime notions, very like thoſe we 
have before admired: in the heathen philoſophers. 
1 ſhall mention four, which ate clearly enough ex- 
pteſſed in the works of the Rabbins Irari, Moſchech: q 
and Jitzack,” Which Rittangelius has tranſlated in 
"Mis Cab Desde oo operons 
1. „ A ſpiritual ſubſtances, angels, human 
% {6uls; and even the ſbdul of the Meffiah (F),; were 
* created from the beginning of the world: and 
conſeqdentiy our firſt” parent, of whom Moſes 
46 ſpeaks; repreſents not an individual perſon, but 
alle mankind governed by one ſole Head. In 
that primitise ſtate, every thing was glorious 
and perfect; there was nothing in the uniwerſe 
„tat ſuffered, becauſe there was no ſuch thing 
as crime! Nature was a rea and a ſpotleſs image 
of the divine” perfeckions.“ This anſwers to- 
the reign of Ammeny Oromazes and Saturn. 


(x) Viſion of Exe. Mercav. Exp! üpud Rirtang. p. 22 5. 
Tem. II. 1 4 
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228 (The foul of the Meſhah, by his perſe- 
55, yerance in the diyine lobe, game to a ſtrict union 
with the pure Godhead (x); and se deſetvedly 

** adyanted to bei the. 8 then Head, and he 
Guide S all:{pirits” „ his notion bas fome 
133 of thoſe] which: the, Perſians had of 
| Dn, OI e Bn dLd Ore and 
| the Greeks, of Jupiter the Guide, Who led. ſouls 

Into the ſupeteceleſtial abode. 3, (4) 5 The vir- 
«© tue, perfection and beatitude of ſpirĩts or Ze- 
© phirots (x hn conſiſted in, continually: receiving 
and rendeting back theirays; which Gowed:from 
To the, inſinite center, that to chere might: be an 
| e e all 
t ſpixits. Two ſorts of, Zephirots failed n the 
© obſervance of this eternal law The Cherubim, 
who were of a: ſuperior order, did pot. render 
e back. this light, but kept it within themſelves, 
<<. {welled, and became like ueſſels that are too 
„falls at laſt they burſt in pieces, ande their 
© ſphere Was changed into a gloomy chaes. The 
* Aſchim, Who were of an inferior order, ſhut 
«© their eyes againſt this light, turning themſelves 
« towards ſenſible objects (1); they: forgat the 
e ſupreme-beatitude:of their nature, and took up 
With the enjoyment of created; pleaſures! They 
„fell, thereby into mortal! bodies. Ku] Sbuls 
<<. paſs:throughfeveral revolutione, before theyre- 
1 J ö eg 246 2912Diy01q eig 10 zes 91d de 
„0 Tre ellenitick etre can flies eder dl. dle Nef, 
ah with tte Divipity, Hyper<azilurical,” which ſignifies ſupet. 
iubſantial.” 4 an donne sd 4 219QGOICIHAQ 1G 291 

(ibid. de rexol. Anim -part n, rap. 1. page 42440 2141 
N ede 4 which Ggnifieshrrits . ell kinds. 
N Nea N Se eben 23 ed 


(4 Detrol! hin? pag. 9671 live k2itydq. bas 46107 
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turn 
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© turn to their primitive tate 5 but; after the c com> 
ing of the Meſſiah, all ſpirits will be reſtored to 
« order, and to the hap e which they enjoyed 
c befote the ſin of aur: ick ener, Phbalf Ho 
leave the reader to judge whether theſe fout ho- 
tions have not a gent mb of thoſe whic ch 
we have fouhd in Ohiha, Perſia, Egypt and Greece, 
and whether I had not ſufficient authority co give 
the four mythological” pictures which are in in the 
fordgoing-wetE, fo 300311890 Mig got. 

In all theſe ſyſtems we ſee that the ancient V pn: 
loſophers, in order to/refute the bbjeRions of the 
impious concerning the origin and duration of 
evil, adopted tlie dectrine of: the pre-exiſtence 
of ſould, and their final reſtoratioh. Several 
Fathers of the Church have maintained the firſt 
opinion, as the: only philoſophical way of explain- 

ing original ſin z/ and Orjgen made uſe of the lat- 
ter, to oppoſe the libertines of his time. It is far 
——— to defend theſe two opinions; 
all the uſe I would make of them is to ſhew, that 
reaſon alone furniſhes arguments ſufficient to con- 
found ſuch philoſophers as refuſe to believe, uneff 
they can comprehend. 

It is for this reaſon” that 1 anche! Daniel ſpeak a- 
different language from Eleazar. The Prophet ad- 
viſes Cytos to lay aſide all refined ſpeculations, and 
to leave to God (ren of juſtifying the incom: 
prehenſible ſteps of his providence; he e ac de 


again in obſcuri y,more. lets 

ſuitable to human. ba Enel; . n 1 2 bag conj 
tures of philoſop ers ; he es what we are 88. 
believe on this ſubject to theſe four principal der 
1 God being infinitely e Cannot pr 

wicked and mifefable beft Td theres "the | 


moral. and phyſical evil which, we ſes in the uni- 
verſe, 


FE 


* 
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verſe, muſt come from the abuſt that men make of 
their liberty. 2. Human nature is! fallen from the 
firſt purity in Which it was created; and this mor- 
tal. Life is a ſtate of trial, in wkich ſouls ate cured 
of theit corruption, and merit a happy immertality 
by their virtue. 3: God united himſelf! to human 
nan, in order td expiate moral evil by his ſacri- 
: the Meſfiah will come at laſt in his glory to 
deſtroy phyfical evil, and renew the fdce of :the 
earth. 4. Theſe truths have been tranſmitted to 
us from age to age, from the time of the deluge: tiſl 
now, by an univerſal tradition; other nations have 
obſcured and altered this tradition their fables; 
it has been preſerved in its putity no G whete but in 
the holy ſcriptures, the authority of which cannot 
be diſputed with any ſhadow'of rea fon. 
It is a common notion, that all the footiteg) of 
Surat and revealed religion, which we'ſee in the 
heathen poets and philoſophers; ate originally ow- 
ing to their having tead the books df Moſes; but 
it is impoſhble to anſwer the objections which are 
made againſt this opinion. 'The :Jews and! their 
books were too long concealed in # corner of the 
earth, to be reaſonably thought the pritnitive! light 
of the Gentiles: we muſt go farther back; even to 
the deluge... It it ſurprifing; chav= thoſe: Who are 
convinced of the authority of theo ſacted books, 
have not made advantage 91 this ſyſtem, to prove 
the truth of the Mofaick' hiftory' concerning! the 
origin of the world,” the univerfal-deluge,” and the 
re-peopling of the earth by Noah. It is bard to 
account for that uniformity of ſentiments which 
we find in the religions of; all nations, otherwiſe 


than by the doctrine which 1 have put in the mouth 
of Daniel. | 


As 
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As the four great principles, which I have men- 
tioned, are the foundation of our religion, my de- 
ſign was to do bhomage to it, by endeavouring to 
defend them againſt the vain cavils of audacious 
eriticks, and the ſuperſtitious prejudices of weak 
minds. One of the chief ſaurces of modern inere- 
dulity, is the falſe notion which impious men have 
entertained of Chriſtianity. Nor, indeed, can we 
think it ſtrange, if, while the Chriſtian myſteries 
are repreſented in a wrong light, the principles of 
religion confounded with the abuſes of thoſe prin- 
ciples, and ſcholaſtick) expoſitions with doctrines 
of faith, the miraeles ſhould. paſs for impoſture, 
and the facts for fables. If we would engage thoſe, 
who in ſimplicity of heart ſeek after truth; to liſten 
to the proofs of revealed religion, we muſt begin; 
by ſhewing them that its doctrines are worthy of 

od; and this has been my arm throughout the 
foregoing: work. Whether I have ſucceeded or 
not, my intention was upright; and 1 ſhall not 
repine àt the imperfection of this attempt, if 1 
may have given occaſion to any perſon of more 
learning and depth to recommend that philoſophy, 
which teaches never to employ the imagination but 
as the ſervant ob reaſon; to direct all improvements 
of the underſtandingꝭ te+ the purification of the 
heart, and avoiding all oſtentatious parade of the 
ſciences, to make uſe of them only to diſcover the 
beauties: of eternal truth to thoſe,” Who are capable 
of being enamoured with them 
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; TO THE 
iy. WH 5 07 e e an Asien e 
Concerning the Chronology of his Work., 


HERE have, perhaps, been more different 
ſyſtems formed, to ſettle the hiſtory of Cy- 
rus, and the chronology of the Kings of Babylon, 
than for any other. part of ancient ſtory. But theſe 
hypotheſes are all {@ defeQive, and ſo ill connected, 
with contemporary events, that we are ſtopped al- 
moſt at every ſtep, by the contradictions and in- 
conſiſtencies we meet with in them. This every 
man's experience ſhews him to be true, who reads 
the writings of Scaliger, Petau, Uſher, Marſham 
the Biſhop, of Meaux and Prideau cn. 
But in, your work you hive wiſely avoided theſe 
difficulties, and have hit upon the belt method of 
%, recon- 


1 


3 2 > 
2 — 
x AI . ů —— r 


moreagreeab 
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reconciling the contradi 9 —— which He- 
teſias, Nenop and other ancient 


rodotus, ( 
writers, give us of Cyrus. . bn have 3 
aut Prigee war with bis krihafetper Aﬀyages ; a 

war which the ancients ale to de certain, and 


which Nenop Net himfelf ackiiowledpes: in His re. 
treat of the hid thouſand; he ſüppreſſed this fact 
in his Cyroptedis, only t6 avoid throwing a blemiſh 


on Oyrus' . 


haraster, by: a War whieh he thought 
ry to natural d Peder bas Nkewiſe 
thought fit to . {6 Märmam has invented 
a mere romance; fo pp. Jat there were two 
different Fingdoms of the Medes, which were at 
the ſame'titne governed: by Firs Aﬀyag ges's, e che 
8 * the othet the enẽmy of! Cyrus. 
e method 8 bare taken iy; more bs ace and 
to'aneient ſtory; vou habe paved 
the way for this war, Gy Tied edit in ſuch a 
manner; that it does In no wiſe thin the: Fharadter 
G your hers,” e e e e 
he omiffion of o cönfiderable an ehent led Xe- 
da into two anachromiſms, in order oe ee 
2 for 149 ga, his you J 275 w_ 4 5 | 
antedates the rakin 


hv of Babylon 28. As this . h ae 
in view But military virtues; and the qualities of a 


true patriot, whereby to form bis hero, his ſcheme 


| did not furniſh him With the Tate md Hals to“ fill 


vþ- Cyrus's youth; às "ys: ddes He lad no 


thoughts of nſtiimgg inc his ming Tacky 1 5 


as would moſt effectunly fechre hüt fro 

gers which beſet the Firfüe of Princes, or 10 glatd-' 
him'beforthatid aghtnft” the corruption of Falfe 

politicks and falſe philoſophy, Nad are, in their 

conſequences, equally fatal to. ſociety. Xenoph Ron, 


having beeen educated in Greece, was *acquzinted 


"\ 


8 11, | only 
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only with the kingdoms of Sparta and Macedon, 
whoſe kings were, properly ſpeaking, nothing mora 
than the chief perſons in the ſtate ; and, the ma- 
A e rather their collegues, than their mi- 

He hf notion of the abuſes of deſpo- 
ü ee 3 ereſore could: have no —— 
of preventing them: whereas your deſign being to 
a King, rather than ai conqueror, a Prince 
better qualifie to, make. his people happy under his 
government, than to force them to ſubmit to his 
laws 3 vou are therebyſenapled to, give Cyrus full 
employment in his youth, by making him travel, 

8 that 721095 ry conkiſte y.with true chronology-. 
Cyrus died the 218th year of Nabonaſſar, and 
530. years, before the ['* hriſtian Era, which, 1-ſhall 
not loſe time in proying, becauſe acknowledged by 
all chronologers. This Prince v was then 70 years 
of i according to Hr the author of a cele- 
brated hiſtory of Perha,(4). lle was therefore born 
in cb. 148th year Se Nabonaffar, boo, or.599, years. 
before. Ovi He had;xeigned, according to the 
aſtronomical. canon, nine years at Babylon. This 
city was therefore taken in the 6uft year of his 


fore. Chriſt... 15 nid AN 1 r 1 7 T0 

Sardis was. take! cording to Sa in Di- 

genes 9 (R tie 18 to Solinus (c). 

5 e fou . e ac 
year Q of- that 

— —. in the 5458h or 


Nel f Cyrus's 74 1 reigned: 30 years over . 

Aedes and Per ans, according to Herodotus and 
(A) Cie. 0 hin! nb. Tudelo lic q AN 81 my Þ W191 L0G 
(50 l Periande 0p 229909 DI! . 
LIP? Chap. 8. 7 559310 al Pia 195 # naly Vit 
8 8 


„ and the 529. or, 55th 
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and che Pat FER old,; according; to 
DEN. 115 5 5 9050 which fixes 
he teigngoſthe +88eh year of Na- 
76 00 lympiad, and 


oe Ghia ; (o Euſebius tells 
Ig 1 5 War e- 


2 95 = 
1 in wei —_ 20 e ympiad * 9 7 


tor1ans have neither. told, us 2 
tut's war wich the Fee nor any 
lars of what;bappened. ig) the firft 6 


fe; Vo 5 ere e em 

U _ yaujudge molt So jour 
efign ; aud your, chen mat ply, agre 
hrs I ph So 


. 
at of 8 Y onians. ien Mig zt f 
.: Xenopho! has cn anged all "big 9 


edis at 12, years of age, ere "Four ears, 
retu ed. 2 * his. Toth you eater ny the claſs of 
the "EG, ot Young-meng.in his 17th, and conti- 

wed. 15 0 10 e 1 wh 15 adds, . 


ages d ie d.in t ny Ss this. 18 cd by Cyr « 
that a reigned 1 e yrus 

in th e year. nue a ot 950 ill, ſome ars 

aft: Wh 5 ane: e well pac lr: 
115 5 Het Rm wilt s.£DterT 
Tala ar, the head of. ee F 
6e 19 9þ RTEDs 


Waere Of | 
Tn Ne 2% 12 oy 12 
g Nome, 


year. 507 Hai 0 85 
and he 36th of Ty eigne | 
years. E Fit; 51 ſs e e gong 


(v) Prepar, Exang. lib. 10. 
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of the four Kings who reigned in Babylon 10 
him} make the 28 years ere above. 
niefitioned!! "The teſt of Xenophon's'chtonolog 
is of nd importance to > $nmrn He dots not 
deferrhitfthe time of ath either of Mandan, 
or Obe Ha Hen at chereföte, entirely at 


{ ? 
mo ty » p place 1 + wits Ehenths Wilk d belt ſuit Win 
"Thc of Tyre was fot? wel er dne f 19 ;th 
I ofor;” after à thirteen” $4 
Nee Which (be 20 dhe ſcventh” ef that Prince's 
reign, accfdinf 40 the Phetiician annals which 
Joſephüs Had read; Im the year Jeruſalem was 
taken, "Which was the 18th year of Nabuchodono- 
for,” the Ptophict Ezekiel threatens Tyre with ap- 
proaching ruin z it therefore was not taken at that 
time; Cyrus was then 15 years of age: now, as 
bis travels s Are all placed between the 28th and 32d 
year af hig age; and as he does not go to Tyre till 
after his trabels in Gfeece,” you are guilty of no 
anachronifm in this particular; moreover, what 
you felate of” the hiſtory of this eity, ſufficiently 
fills up the 15 or 16 Fears, from the time of is, 
being <6nquered by the Bibyloniahs, 4 
0 no'w 8 preſs paſſag e, whereby 
BY tile kg p uc odonbior's widpels 3 -that 
lie was mill is ceftdin from Daniel, and it is Very 
probabte It Happens towagg ee end of vis nie; 
wy teafons for it ate theſe.” eholgchin Was carried 
into captivity in the Sth ; of Nabuthodonofor's 's 
reizn'over bs 2a, and tht ql of His (en, in Ba- 
R's Tat is, they; $i Fel of ear of Nab onaſſar; 600. 
years n ne the y ear Gy ytus'\ 8. 1 80 
We are een Jeet (8), and in che ſecond. 


Kt) Chap. Mf. ver l. 


book 
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book” of Kings (T). that in tbe 37th year, of Je- 


admitted Him to his Wi table, and 


hoiachip's captivity, /Evilmerodach aſcended the 

throne of Babylon, took Jehoiathjn but, of priſon, 
; Ret many 

honvuts upon him g this as the 184th year cf 

Nabonaſſar, the g6ythibtfore"Chrilt, aud 

of Cyrus's age; at Inte ede Nas eb eel or 

was yet alive, ſince VE Ui not'di till the roth of 


E years before Chtiſt, and the 39th 


of S — 18 therefore did ere 
mount the 080 5 his father's life-time but hee 
governed ge GAA ing him; and th o lit⸗ 
tle dependance up 0 [Hi not do provekin 
him by taking pins ee . ae oat his, 
and heaping 1 4 — on a Prince, whom hib father 
had all along kept in fetters. Betofus makes the 
Prince, whom "he calls Evilmerodach, to have 
reigned 10 years, the àſtronomical canon allows 
him but two, and calls him Novarbdam; the'Serip- 
ture places him upon the Aton three yeary” before 
the death of his father. ig eee e 
All theſe difficulties' will vaniſh; if we dopo 
that Nabuchodonoſor's midneſy began eight years 
before his death, and that his ſon Evilmerodach 
was from that time looked upon us King, placed 
himſelf at the head of afairs, and eee the 
empire with — 4 father's miniters; thefe' eight 
nl joined with the two he reigned: alofte after 
Lo er's rene make et hier years of Bero- 
fas; the Holy Seriptüres begin” bis reign later, 
doubtleſs Ine f the time thay he Temoved the mini- 
ters who made Him uneaſy; hich did net happen 
till the thitd year" before che death of Nabuchodo- 
wack "This nal of fo e deaths © but ſeven 


J 21 31 191 OR? SUD 


(x): puck vr ben one 
years; 
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years; af. r that time he recovered, his ſenſes, 18 
85 via, e Peat and publiſhed an edict in 
the Jews, ,which,is related in, Daniel: 
his pa had Bll, along ber de uſe; of in. the 
puhlick acts; and for this. geaſon meg tronomical 
canon Makes weten vyaredam to, have reigned 
but two Jeans this canon Was drawn. up from the 
publick acts ; Nabuchodonolor's. madneſs muſt 
570 produced great, Are in rh, 5 of 
B EI an ide 97 chem from 
wap in che court gf France during that of 
arles VI. when; the management of affairs was 
Rat ged inthe } bangs of the Queen, ſome- 
times in thoſe: of his children, and at other times 
in thoſe; of the 12455 Lords and Princes of the 
bed Upon this ſuppoſition, which is both eaſy 
and neceſſary,, Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs would 
have happened in the.,179th year of Nabonaſſar, 
the 569th. before Chriſt, and the 32d of Cyrus s age ; 
this Pringe muſt have been informed of that event, 
for it was of great importance to him to know it; 
it is not to be dqubted but it had its influence i 1 
the war of the Medes and Perſians. The Kings 
Babylon were Meuse 12 of the Medes; Nabe. 
chodonoſor bad married a eren of Aſtyages; 
the Babylonians would, Hae, taken ſome part in this 
war, had it not. ee or Fog: lte, of their 
government, ing's ad 
and for the diviſions wh en d e e 115 court among 
the different parties that 9 or the direction 
of affairs. Nay, it is prgbable that Queen: Amytis 
endeavoured; to 7 e the Medes and Perhans ; 
becauſe, indepeng che ties, of blood, it was 


againſt her int elt de exeſt to ha f thoſe: nations 
ſubdue the other. Je Habt of 1 famous a con- 
weder, reduced to. ſo deplorable condition, au 

ave 
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have been a very proper 8 for the inſtruc- 


tion of Cyrus, and you had great reaſon not to 
neglect it. He returned from his travels, accord- 


ing to your chrondlogy, about the 320 year of his 


age, after Nabuchodonoſor's madneſs bad already 
ſeized him : Cyrus ſpent near ſeven years in Perfia, 


goverhing under his father; during which time all 
t 


e intrigues between Cyaxares and Sotanes were 
carried on, Cambyſes made war with the Medes, 


and Aſtyages died; after which Cyrus went to Ba- 


bylon, to negociate affairs with Amytis à little be- 
fore Nabuchodonofor's madneſs left him; this time 


was judicioufl choſen to make the fight more af- 


fecting and inſtructive. 

Vour chronology, with regard to political affairs, 
and the revolutions which happened in Cyrus's 
time, is therefore perfectl e to that of the 
'Greeks, Babvlonians ud "Hebrews; let us now 


_ enquire whether the great men, whom you make 


Cyrus to have ſeen in his travels, were his contem- 


poraries; you may indeed be allowed a gue li- 
berty in this caſe than in the former. You know 


how the ancients contradict one another with re- 


gard to the time when Zoroaſter lived; which 
doubtleſs proceeds from hence, that the name of 
Zoroaſter was given to all thoſe. Who, at different 
times, refotted the religion of the Magi. The laſt 
of theſe was the moſt famous, and is the only one 
who is known. by that name, or by the name. of 
Zardouſcht in the Eaſt. Prideaux makes him 
contemporary with Cambyſes and Darius the ſon 
of Hyſtaſpes, but it is very probable he lived ſome 
time before them. The Ockentats, as may be ſeen 
in Dr. Hyde's work, make him to have lived 
under Guſtaſpes or Hyſtaſpes, the father of Darab, 
who is the firſt Darius according to the _ 

i | is 
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This Guſtaſpes was older than Cyrus, and may 
have been the ſame perſon whom you make his 
Governor. Whence it 1 follows, that 
the reſotrmation of the religion of the Magi muſt 
have been made during his reign, and that Zoro- 
aſter lived at that time. The reformation made by 
Darius ſuppoſes that the Magi had aſſumed to them- 
ſelves very great authority, which he took away 
from them. He likewiſe corrupted the purity of 
Zoroaſter's religion, by a mixture of foreign ido- 
latry. In his reign the worſhip: of Anaitis was firſt 
brought into 2 contrary to the hypotheſis of 
1 Your ſcheme is more agreeable to 
the courſe of the hiſtory, and to thoſe facts which 
are common to the Greek, Perſian, and Arabian 
writers. | 
Cyrus may have married Caſſandana at 18 years 

of age, and have lived with her nine or ten years; 
ſo that he may have travelled into Egypt about the 
zꝛ9th year of his age. Your chronology agrees ex- 
actly with the age of Amaſis. All chronologiſts 
concur in fixing the end of his reign to the year 
before Cambyſes's expedition, that is, about the 
525th year before Chriſt, and the 63d Olympiad. 
Herodotus makes his reign to have laſted 44 years; 
and conſequently places the beginning of it in the 
569th year before Chriſt, and the 52d Olympiad, 
and about the zoth year of Cyrus. Diodorus in- 
deed, who makes Amaſis to have reigned 55 years, 
ſuppoſes that he aſcended the throne in the 579th 
or 580th year before Chriſt, and the 20th year of 
Cyrus's age: but theſe two opinions are eaſily re- 
conciled. Herodotus begins Amaſis's reign at the 
end of the revolution which placed him on the 


throne, and Diodorus at the beginning of his re- 


volt, ; 
8 | Apries 
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Apries muſt have lived but a little time aſter the 
tak ing of Jeruſalem; ſince the Prophet Jeremiah 
00 1. his death under the name of Pharaoh 
Hophra, as what was ſoon to bappen. Jeruſalem 
was taken in the year 689 before Chriſt; and the 
gd before A ND death.) which ſheyys that the 
troubles in Egypt were already begun. According 
to your ſyſtem,” Amaſis gouerned ypt in tran- 
alley when Cyrus went thither, and Apries had 
already been dead ſeverab years (H); which is 
— 5 both to profane, and ſacred hiſtory, Cy- 
rus being between 28 and 30 years of age hen he 
travelled. aA r novo; motor een 
The Greek chronology indeed will not be ſo 
eaſily reconciled to yours, but the anachroniſm will 
! not exceed 12 or 14 years. Chilo was, according 
: to Hermippus, as quoted by Diogenes Laertius (1), 
gl advanced in age at thettime/of-the:52d: Qlympiad. 
| This Olympiad began in the 573d year before 
| Chriſt, and ended in the :570thy! Which was the 
gs goth of Cyrus. This was before his Ephorate, 
{| which Pamphyla places in the 56th Olympiad; 
3 but this paſſage is manifeſtly corrupted. The _ 
| nymous author of the chronology. of the Olymp 
dds fixes the time of the magiſtracy of Cd en dbat 
MN of the Arconſhip of Euthydemes at Athens, that 
is, to the 81ſt 4 Xerxes sg paſſage into 
Aſia, according to the chronology (K) of the A- 
3 rundelian marbles. This was the 50ſt year be- 
| er Tn, and: the 38th of e which — 
14 OY BY 303 911 WIA! 108 HU HE: 


* (09 Cha * tha laſt verſe. 30 
(u) In this new edition the Author E the liberty to 
vary a little from this AN Apries is ae y en 
e LO, lil aten 384. ? 
(1) Laert. > 1 259 85 <1 
(«) — Oxon; G aur: Era. elt ( 
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perfectly well with your chronology; for Cyrus 
might have ſeen Eule sicht — as he 
went to Sparta, and when che was 30 years of age. 
Petiander died, according to 0 8 erates (L), at 
the end of a n Oxalat the 585th year be- 
fore Ohriſt, and the 26th of Cyrus. The ancients 
tel us he had reigned 40 years, and began to * 
riſh about the 38th Olympiad. Vou poſtpone his 
death 12 or 14 years; but as you do this only to 
make Cyrus à witneſs of his deſperate death, the 
anachroniſm is a beauty, and is otherwiſe of- little 
importance OC bus 88 0195 WH99 gat 

Piſiſtratus's reign over the 3 — did not bo- 
gin tillog60 years before Chriſty 71 before the bat- 
tle of Marathon, according to 1 (M), 
and 100 before the tyranny of the 400 at Athens. 
Cyrus was then 40 years old, ſo that your anachro- 
| rey is only of nine or ten years. And with 
regard to Solon, you are guilty of no anachroniſm 
at all.) His Archonſhip, and his —— — of 
the government of Athens, were in the year 597 
before Chriſt, and the third year of the 46th h Olym- 
piad-(n). He ſpent a conſiderable time in travel- 
ling, and did not return to Athens till he was ad- 
vanced in years, which would not — him to be 
concerned in publick affairs any more. He died at 
tbe age of 80 years, in the ſecond — of; Piſiſtra- 
tus's e Phanias of Exeſa, and in 
the 41ſt year of Cyrus, who might therefore dre 
converſed with him nine or ten years before. 
You ought likewiſe to give yourſelf as little con- 
cern about the bringing Heger any Oyens to- 


wry Dibe; Lact; lib. 140 


1 7 L Lib. * pag. 449, 452. & li, 2 5 bern. Ari, re. 
; Page 1 
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- 78*tbier. + Didnyſius Halicamaſſeus tells. us (o), 
that: the former: went into Italy about the 5oth O- 
Umpiad, that”. „about the "597th" year before 
rt. "He makes tre of the ord vn (about) 
YORI that this“ Fate nsed not be ſtrictſy 
taken. And indeed Diogenes Laertius ſfrews ut; 
that ehe ſtouriſhed about the both Olympiad, that 
is; about-40-yeats: aſter, which if we underſtand 
Oft the time of his. a Which was at the age of 
90, he will then hav been 50 years old when he 
went into Italy, Ys and E e pear to have been 
dorn about the 520th year before E dee n. Py- 
thagoras the Philsfopher! be che fame with him Who 
offered to fight at he Olympic games among the 
children, and upon being rejected, deſired to be re- 
ceived among the men, and gained the prize in 
the 48th Ol Wp be was 16 or 17 in the year 
585 before Chriſt, 4 and was ſcarce older than Cy- 
rus. ' This is the opinion of Or. Bentley, Who is 
able to defend "himſelf againſt all che- objections 
which have been made to him. But without en- 
: rering into this diſpute; it is ſufficient for your 
_ Vindication; that Pythagoras was returned from his 
travels, and capable of conferring with Cyrus | 
when this Prince went into Greece, in the year 
565 before Chriſt, which cannot be denied in an 
bf the different ſyſtems which the learned ha 
formed concerning the time of Pythagoras's life. 
Lou have likewiſe ſufficient foundation for bring- 
ing him into a diſpute with Anaximander. This 
Philoſopher muſt have ſeen Pythagoras, though 
he was older than bez being, according to Appol- 
lodorus in Diogenes Laer ius, 64 Da. of age in 
the ſecond year of tho 48th Las it ws, in 
1 150 CIADLS of 2001. 
3: bok -12/(0)Dadlibinm7 ans. 
s 011900, the 
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the year 585 before Chriſt, And it is Jikewiſe a 
beauty in your work to ſee the young Pythagoras 


triumphing over the ſophiſtry of the Materialiſt. 


It is not to be doubted but the Mileſian Philoſo- 
pher was the firſt inventor of the doctrine of the 
Atomiſts ; as Ariſtotle (y), Cicero (), Plutarch 
(R) and Simplicius (s) teſtify. Tbe ] *Anupiy of 
Anaximander was an infinite matter: his doctrine 
is the ſame with that of Spinoza. 38 

You ſee, Sir, that complaiſance had no part in 
my approbation of the chronology of your book; 
you were not obliged to adhere ſo ſcrupulouſly to 
truth, you might have contented yourſelf with pro- 
bability ; the nature of your work did not require 
more: nevertheleſs this exactneſs will, Jam per- 
ſuaded, give it new beauties in the opinion of thoſe 
who are verſed in ancient hiſtory. Exactneſs is 
not incompatible with a fine imagination; and it 


degenerates into dryneſs only, when a writer is of 
a cold and heavy genius, 


Jam, &c. 


(r) Phiſ. lib. 1. cap. 4. 
De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 

(x) Placit. Phil. lib. 1. c. 3. 

(s) Comm. in Epict. 


THE END. 
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